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with the 
next issue — 


OCTOBER C - N T 4 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


will be priced 
15c per copy; $1.50 for 1 year; $2.50 for 2 years 


All active subscriptions that have already begun, either At 15 cents a copy, the October issue is going to sell 
with or prior to this September issue, will be extended out very quickly at most dealers. There are just two ways 
proportionately. All subscriptions recently received or to be sure of getting your copy: either tell your dealer, 
now on their way to us to begin with the October issue right now, to put a copy aside for you; or, and better still, 
will be entered for the term covered, at the new rate, by 


the amount paid. For example: a 1-year order, with $2.50 SEND THIS COUPON N OW 


payment, will be entered for two full years. 

There will be no change in the size, character or quali- 
ty of Field & Stream. To old readers and new readers r 
alike we guarantee that Field & Stream will continue to FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
be, as it has been for 30 years, the outstanding American 
outdoor magazine, giving its readers the most authorita- 
tive and completely reliable practical information they scription beginning with October, 1936. 
can obtain anywhere, and an abundance of articles and 
true-experience stories by the most famous sportsmen- 
writers of the day. For example: the October issue, at 
15c, will contain articles and stories by STEWART 
EDWARD WHITE, HAROLD TITUS, EDISON py 
MARSHALL, ELMER RANSOM, ARCHIBALD 
RUTLEDGE, GORDON MacQUARRIE, H. L. BET- 
TEN, WILLIAM M. NEWSOM, RAY HOLLAND. 


I enclose $ . Put me down for a year... sub- 


Name 
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Better Sportsmanship 


SQUARERSCIRCLE 


Better Hunting Better Fishing 
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HIGH-POWER RIFLES 


HE following interesting letter from 
Squareshooter Clyde A. Boggs of 
the State of Washington rings the 
bell for a bull’s-eye this month. See 
if you agree: xe: 

“There has been quite some discussion.” 
he writes, “and some hot argument among 
sportsmen and big-game hunters of late 
regarding the killing power of different 
makes, different calibres of big-game rifles 
and their ammunition. 

“The trouble with most of us hunters, 
including probably a great many square- 
shooters is that we take most of this killing 
power for granted without getting much 
first-hand experience for ourselves. 

“My own method in determining the 
effect of a certain type and weight of bullet 
and the effect it will have on animal tissue 
and bone at a given range may be inter- 
esting to others. 

“For about half the price of a box of 
30-06's, you can purchase at a butcher 
shop a good-size chunk of beef with any 
size bone in it you wish. Fasten on one 
side of this chunk of beef (on the side you 
expect the bullet to emerge) a piece of 
old oilcloth; and back this up with about 
a foot of firmly folded newspapers. Place 
the whole thing against a stump or a dirt 
bank. I use the oil cloth to prevent blood 
and mangled meat from striking the news- 
papers, except where the expanded bullet 
or parts of its jacket and core pass through 
the papers. 

“Now stand off at any range you wish 
and take a shot at this combination—and 
it will give you a pret- 
ty fair idea of what 
your bullet will do on 
game at the range you 
are shooting. 

“Recently I pur- 
chased a Remington- 
Roberts Special grade 
rifle, 24-inch barrel, 
single-pull trigger. I 
had Noske of Califor- 
nia attach one of his 
No. 4 type V 4-power 
‘scopes. This is cer- 
tainly a sweet combi- 
nation. I had to have it. 
Due to poor eyesight 
in late years, I believe 
I became practically 
the rottenest rifle shot 
in the State of Wash- 
ington. But with the 
Noske 4-power ’scope 
on the .257 Roberts, as 
Remington makes this 
rife in its Special 
grade, I have shot 
l-inch groups at 75 
yards, 2-inch groups at 
<00 yards and 54-inch 
groups at 300 yards 
using a bag forearm 
rest. 

“There is some doubt 
expressed by hunting 
and shooting friends of 
mine as to whether this 
257 Roberts 100-grain 
bullet is large enough 






Edited by Jeo Means 





Exit “pattern” of 100-grain bullet of the 
.257 after striking and passing through a 
chunk of beef and bone on test 


for deer. I made three tests on butcher- 
shop beef as described previously. I tested 
the 100-grain bullet at three ranges—100, 
200 and 300 yards. I used three different 
combinations of meat and bone; shoulder, 
hip-joint bone and ribs with from 1-inch to 
3-inch thickness of meat over the bones. 


ce HE damage of the 100-grain .257 

bullet accomplished on those tests 
convinced me that this bullet will drop a 
deer every shot if the hit is placed in or 
anywhere near a vital spot. 


Squareshooter A. B. Bryan of Oklahoma introduces his small son to the tele- 
scope rifle—and amply fulfills Square Circle Commandment No. 9 
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“I am including a picture of the cor- 
rugated-paper box I used to enclose the 
meat-and-bone bullet expander; this was 
used on the test of the 100-grain bullet at 
100-yard range. The photograph shows 
the back side of the box where the bullet, 
pieces of the copper jacket and core made 
their exit after the blow-up. The back of 
the box, you will notice, has the appearance 
of having been shot at with a shot-shell 
loaded with a mixture of fine bird-shot. 
buck-shot, and with a 12-gauge ball thrown 
in for good measure. The core of the bullet 
buried itself about 11% inches in a pine 
tree that stood 10 ft. back of the box. 

“If any of the SguARE CircLe members 
have these .257 Roberts rifles either of 
Winchester or Remington make, or if they 
contemplate purchasing a .257, they need 
have no doubt at all about the killing 
power of this calibre on deer, black bear 
and even larger game—so long as the shots 
are placed in or near a vital spot. 

“The .257 cartridges come loaded with 
87, 100 and 117-grain bullets. I find after 
test the 100-grain bullet to be the best for 
deer. The 87-grain bullet is a crackerjack 
predatory bird and animal cartridge. It 
will blow a crow or similar-size predatory 
bird to pieces. A good shot with a ’scope 
mounted on the .257, either the Reming- 
ton 30S or the Winchester Model 54, can 
knock a crow at 250 yards. But I wouldn’t 
advise shooting at crows in trees, only on 
the ground. This rifle and ammunition is 
much too powerful to shoot into the air in 
settled country. 

“When Savage first placed it on the 
market, I bought one of the wicked little 
.250-3000 Savage rifles. 
My friends on that 
hunting trip—the .30- 
30, .38-55, .45-90, .33 
and .35 calibre hovs— 
called my new rifle a 
pea shooter. Yet these 
same big-calibre boys, 
shooting their  slug- 
throwing smoke wag- 
ons, got the surprise of 
their lives when they 
saw me bowl over a big 
buck at about 200 
yards with the same 
pea shooter, with a 
shoulder shot that al- 
most completely _rid- 
dled both shoulders. 
And it was the copper- 
jacketed 87-grain bul- 
let with sharp soft- 
point that did the trick. 


se UT if any of the 

boys in the circle 
of squareshooters, who 
haven't yet tested the 
explosive power of 
light high-velocity bul- 
lets—if they want to 
know what happens on 
the inside of a deer, 
just let them take a 
look at the enclosed 
snapshot of the test | 
made with the 100- 
grain bullet of the 


257.” (See above) 
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| 3,000.00 i Pri f Bi Fish 
OO in Prizes for big Fis 

HE following amounts in merchandise will be SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (WMi- TH following amounts in merchandise will be 

awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any ‘ropterus dolomieu) awarded in each of the 7 remaining classes. 

R outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising ‘’‘ pte cotomieu Any outdoor opens displayed in the advertis- 
columns of FIELD & STREAM during 1936 Must be taken before December Ist, 1936. ing columns of FIELD & STREAM during 1936 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac- Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- may be selected by winner. Fish grouped ac- 

cording to similarity of dates and conditions. lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, cording to similarity of dates and conditions. 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in ——— ge the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, - 

9 First Prizes $75.00 each take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if 7 First Prizes $50.00 each 

a small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
o. effect and send it ‘in together with the regular 17 
9 Second Prizes $50.00 each form ¢ affidavit as given in the contest condi- 7 Second Prizes $35.00 each 
p - tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. ss . 

Third Prizes 00 each : 7 Third Prizes $25.00 each 

9 $35 LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- $ 5 

9 Fourth Prizes $25.00 each cropterus salmoides) NortTHERN Division 7 Fourth Prizes $15.00 each 

Fish must be taken before December Ist, 1936, 
So in Canada or in all States, except those listed i iz 
9 Fifth Prizes $15.00 each below in the Southern Division and Florida. 7 Fifth Pri es $10.00 each 
9 Sixth Prizes $10.00 cach 7 Sixth Prizes $5.OQcach 
A Junior Prize of $10.00 
. ‘ ° ° in merchandise will be awarded to the bey or girl, . 
BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) under sixteen years of age, who ye the largest GREAT NORTHERN PIKE ( Eso.r estor) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1936. Re fe ee ee ee: (Identification: Sides with many whitish or yel- 
Trout (Eastern and Western Divisions), Lake Trout, a = which are pet — than the me 
: rior Smail-Mouth Black Bass, Large-Mouth Black Bass ot the fish; spots arranged somewhat in rows. 
BROWN TROUT (Salmo ertoa ) (Northern, ee | -_ Florida Divisions), Muska- nm, ¢ : . 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1936. longe, Great Pike, Weakfish and Bluefish. WALL-EYED PIKE (Stisostedion vwit- 
rae, vubee 7 scanditions eens ttew. will reum) 
apply to e Juniors also, except that a signed 
RAINBOW OR STEELHEAD TROUT statement from either parent or a guardian, instead Above two species must be taken before 
(Salmo irideus) EASTERN Division of a notary public, will suffice.) December Ist, 1936. 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1936, east : LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer namaycush) 
of the 95th meridian. LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (WMi- Must be taken before November Ist, 1936. 
-ropter ] Cory : TISION . 
RAINBOW OR STEELHEAD TROUT <79Morus sulmeides) SOUTHER DivisiON STRIPED BASS (occu lnc) 

. radoue -CTERN ISION 37, i s ] ‘ 2 
yon vom nag WESTERN — — Virginia, North Carolina, South ” Carolina, Must be taken before December Ist, 1936. 
of ‘te 9! sth pn January Ist, 1937, west a Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 

Above three classifications of trout species must oe Rn the ery 4 iy gyn org the 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fi . channel bass from the black drum, a clear photo- 
with fly fishing roe - aaa by c mere va - LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\i- graph showing a side view of the fish must ac- 
artificial “fly-rod light lure’; but a spoon or cropterus salmoides) Ftortpa Dtviston company the affidavit.) 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or ‘“‘fly-rod N ‘oO s 37. 3 A 
light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other the poe a pinen, bef oo SAE S06, SORE, Se BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly - . : 

a aaitiek “Ee-ced fake here” nat aomebruad Oo MUSKALONGE  (Esor , .) WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not ‘ =S0X = masquinongs Above three species must be taken before 
allowable. Must be taken before December Ist, 1936. December Ist, 1936. 

1. Contest is limited to fish taken with and type of tackle and lure used. Unless vented by unusual circumstances, when the 

| rod, reel and line, and with specified lure both length and girth are specified, the judges will consider such delayed affidavits. 
for certain Classes and Divisions. entry will be disqualified. 9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class an out- 

2. The Contest is open to everybody— COLD EOS Hi line of the fish must be sent with thé affi- 

| subscribers, non-subscribers; men, women ; davit. This drawing is to be made by plac- 
and children. Contest opened on April Ist, S ing the fish on thin paper and an outline 

1936. The closing dates are specified under } ; drawn with pencil, while the fins of the 

the Classes and Divisions. PeLENsTH= PROM TP GF LOWER Jaw To TIP OF TaiL—¥i fish are held erect. 

) 3. Fish must be caught in the legal open 7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales 10. In event of two or more fish weighing 
—_ in the United States or Canada. and measured with a tape measure, the and measuring exactly the same, prizes 

1 4. No fish caught from a State, club or length taken from end of lowejaw with the identical in character w ith those offered will 
private hatchery is eligible for entry. mouth closed to tip of tail, and the greatest be given to each of those so tying. 

Pp g 
. The affidavit blank printed below, or girth of fish taken. (See affidavit below.) 11. No contestant can take more than one 

2 in exact copy, must be used when entering 8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor prize in each Class or Division. Only his 
a fish. It must be signed by the person catch- of Prize Fishing Contest, Frep & Stream, heaviest fish will be considered. 
ing the fish, and by two witnesses who ex- 578 Madison Ave., New York. Affidavits 12. Winner of any prize must send in a 

8 amined the fish and verified its weight and must be in this office within one month from statement telling HOW, WHERE and 
measurements. The affidavit is to be sworn the date the fish was caught, unless pre- WHEN fish was caught. 'A fairly complete 
to by the contes- story is desirable, 

1 tant before a No- as most of these 

> acre s « 

5 he Public and WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING accounts are pub- 
is seal must be lished each month 
affixed. In case JUDGES under the heading 

7 any contestant Rosert H. (Bos) Davis, The New York Sun, N. Y. Famoys author, editor and sportsman. Evcene V. of “Record Fish.” 
catche CONNETT, _, noted fly fishern.an and author on angling. KennetH F. Lockwoop, editor, author and T " soe 

6 when 8 a fish angler, H. L. Betren, author and authority on Pacific trout. Van Campen HEILNeER, Field Representa- lhe best . eeeeens, 

gers aed tive, pat in Museum of Natural History, author and angler. CHartes O. HayForp, Superintendent, accompanied by a 

nied by a single New Jersey State Hatchery, Hackettstown, Wittram E. Haske, Jr., Assistant to the President, The good photograph 

out guide, the affi New York Herald-Tribune. showing the prize 
tify davit can be AFFIDAVIT fish, are the ones 


Sworn to upon 
coming out of the 
Y. woods, the guide 


selected. It is 
therefore advisa- 
ble to furnish as 


EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
Fietp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


t, being the sole ok. I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth many dthaiie. as 
hess. Such an pag Aber Weight Langeh rn Ce possible. 
entry will be duly Where caught Rod used Reel 13. Prizes in 
cousdered by the I a . Live OF Balt osnecermne each class to be 
oe rive manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications, outdoor equip- 


5 The length, Caught by (Signed) 
me and weight of Strect City State 
ntere sh . C6 y d 
De included “ae Sworn to before me this day of Notary'’s Signature 
affidavit, together Fish witnessed and weight and measurements anid by: (Signatures and addresses) 


With the make 


ment selected 
by the winner 
from merchan- 
dise advertised in 
Field & Stream 
during 1936. 


(SEAL) 


ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED 









Field & Stream—Septembe r, 1936 | 
Peter 
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| 
August 20 to November | ) 
RUNSWICK Hunt for world-record trophies. Ko- | OPEN THE YEAR ROUND { 
B | diak. grizzly, black bear—caribou | 
ew —mountain sheep and goat—Kenai ] 
| moose. 
nr CANADA oo new regions this fall. s 
———, planned pate de 
Low Cost of Licenses bosts and airplanes ‘used. Some 
pean ee $750. Wire or write for de- t 
DEER & BEAR License, which J ener the type hunt aga sh | 
allows non-residents to shoot 
two deer and two bears... $10 | , 
DEER, BEAR and GAME SOX F * ANCHORAGE. ALASKA 
BIRD License, which allows . 
non-residents to shoot two LASKA GUI D 3 S, Inc. ii w 
deer, two bears, partridge in ——— Maintaining the high standards of ei 
season and ducks.............-- $25 Alaska Big Game Hunting, Fall Hunts | |... Collier Florida Coast Hote 
Open season for moose, Oc- Kenai Peninsula for the largest Moose, Ovis Dalli or the Oller orida Oast otels le 
0th White Sheep,”’ Brown or Kodiak Bear, Black Bear a th 
tober 20th to November 2 . small game. thruout the year Fine modern 
Chiealoon, Talkeetna Districts for Goat, Sheep, Cari- , ’ 
-— bou, Grizzly, Glacier and Black Bear, small game 7 : ” : r wi 
New Brunswick Tourist Bureau, x - rt service 2 and gui des, under the manag geme nt of hotels offering every convenience 
~ : , m Siinp-on, vi oo s ve ce ( son 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada. Hole Wyo as an outfitter. —# eal y AA ful hunt ‘ d + f a h ery ibl an 
Please send me information on guaranteed an comtfort—wit very Sensibie 
hunting. Prices on application by mail or wire fe r or 
a) at Palmer,_Alaska} rates. Write NOW for rates! 
Name ..cscoseees eecccccscccceseses i 
a a ors reek WALTERS BROTHERS 
| Big Game Guides and Outfitters | EVERGLADES INN Everglades — 
. - : - | Grissiy, black and brown bear, moose, cari- center of Famous West Coast fishing 
Y y ou, deer, sheep and goat. 20 years’ experi- | | 
GUARANTEED Ht NTING ence guiding and hunting caribou district. HOTEL FLORIDAN Tam: & 1 
Deer—Bear. Moose extremely plent 1. Hun j 
de tae endkaed Guus to Ge wath Ghats Gur a ee HOTEL TAMPA TERRACE Tamp: 





ntzed at all game Wire or write for booking to 


We re economical and easy to get to—Fine camps— R. I. Walters, Williams Lake, B. C., Canada HOTEL LAKELAND TERRACE 
( pe a ny | ed—Expert guiding—Exclusive L 
territory—No other hunters. 


ur 1935 Moose results outstanding ' 
ade ; British Columbia! HOTEL DIXIE COURT _ W. Palm Beach 


. for all New Brunswick. 
Write McAleer Brothers, Wirral, New Brunswick Let me take you on a hunt for Grizzly, Black 
Rear, Moose, Caribou, Mule Deer and Mt. Goat 


in one of the best game areas in the Province COLLIER FLORIDA 
Ss If you are the person who will come again if | | 

BIG BUCK PRIZE HEADS pleased, I want your patronage and if given a | 
Plenty Bear, Birds & Small Game chance will get it. References and information | CoaASsT HOTELS 


promptly furnished. 

































































































































Deer season opens Sept. 15. Wonderful late fly a hing | 
for trout. Season does not close until Oct. 1, sq G. B. one cere B. C. H Wi h L h 
miles leased territory. best of camps, guides a pot 3, } & J nson 
Write or wire for information or folder unt it unt o 
PARADISE FISH & GAME CLUB Redhead and Canvasback Playground ‘ Old M exico 
E. F. Fox Riley Brook, New Brunswick Reservations invited from Oct. 1st to 9th and Oct. 10th in 
to 20th or later. Nice lodge—four private rooms. Launch Over 20 years experience as hunters and guides 
and plenty of other boats and decoys. 2 extra guides. in the big game fields of Chihuahua — Sonore 
Rates $40.00 to parties of 4, $30.00 to parties less than Bear, lion, deer, turkey, trout and wide variety 
Fish and Camp right where | | 4 per day plus actual cost of food required. Reliable of other game—large and small. Beautiful sce’ 5 
the largest TUNA live references from Detroit or New York. Splendid shooting. ery. Ancient ruins. For detailed informationwn* > “He 
Swordfishing. See ‘em from your own front | J. C. Adam's Lodge, Winnipegosis, Manitoba, Can. | | C. Lunt, Colonia Pacheco, Chih., Mex. 
door. Also fine salmon fishing and moose and || | 
deer hunting. Canoe trips. } | ° bf Prefe 
OWL'S HEAD TUNA CAMP, East Chester, N. S. Northern Quebec @ Lake St. John District | | Hunt In Oaxaca Mexico to fe 
Phil H. Moore, Manager : ? 
} Speckled Trout—Ouananiche : Seas 
Our guides know and practice the ethics of big game fishing Moose—Partridg Bear || On my private property by joining one of 4 ki 4 
—_ Pe ‘ ° — un- 
Club Panache—200 square miles leased territory offers hunts mexe Fall and Winter. Very limited ® . 
best hunting and fishing in Quebec. On famous Croche ber of guests accepted. Re 
i D 4 Hi ay Kiver. Comfortable cabins. Competent guides. Ovana- Deer and wild boar plentiful. Often-time slow! 
4 } niche fly fishing trips to country north of Lake St. John lion and tiger. Other small game abundant. 
BIG GAME HUNTING | —gamest fresh water fish! References on request. Great variety of birds. For details If 
In the wild and remote primitive area of Central Idaho | Descriptive booklet. Write—Wire | 7 ee Menict upon 
where Elk, Deer, Mt. Sheep and Goats. Bear and J. LEONCE HAMEL, ROBERVAL, QUE., CANADA | || Carlos F. Corres, Ave. Juarez 37, Oaxaca, Oax., : 
Cougar are plentiful; also trout and salmon. This | PE Ie ON | a Ae re 
country will meet all your expectations, No better place FINDA FISH GAME ToRRTPORY / 
in the Northwest to get them. Season opens Gert st INDIAN FISH GAME TERRITORY ! a 
Years of experience. references furnished. Write for Come fish in clear waters, Perkibonka River 95 miles | RB f E > de 
reservation and price without portages. Mistasini, Oshamagoi Rivers, up to ears or veryone. omme 
W. H. WOOLLEY — Bay. Follow Indian tracks in virgin forest with hacon 
ley. 1 bark canoe, sportsmen always get their money's worth a 
Guide and Outfitter Stanley, Idaho Fy Sahin, Guahanite Gandialed sulmant, enesied Our dogs guarantee to tree the : 
brook trout and troll for lake trout, pike, pickerel; hunt bear for you. Come on out is th 
rritet , 1c " moose, bear, deer, partridges, ducks, ete. Cabins along . ° e 
When writing to advertisers eee St. John Lake shore. Experienced guides speaking | take a shot at him. Write “Fi 
English. Guaranteed results. Ask for booklets and 1935 ND . 
a FIELD & STREAM resulNOBERTSON & SON. INDIAN RESERVE HARRIS & TOWNSE N. M ‘kin 
mention Pointe Bleve ake S*. John. P Q.. Canada P.O. Box 1713 Santa Fe, ™ oun; 
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let’s hear from you. Permission to publish 
such communications should accompany them. 


HOW TO PREPARE CROWS 


HE fad for crow banquets, recently 
started, tends to become the biggest 
threat the crows have yet encountered. 
Oddly enough the persons who eat the 
black robbers seem to enjoy the experi- 
ence and come again for more. Letters 
have been pouring into this office ask- 
ing for information on how to prepare 
them. 
Gurney I. Crawford, of Boulder, Col., 
has helped us out with the following in- 
structions: 


pes full of adventure and grip- 
ping sport in the frost-painted 
northwoods of the Dominion. There'll 
be a grand old monarch bull moose 
ranging somewhere back in the 
timber—a big, black bear prowling 
along some far shore—a huge, sleek 
buck poking his magnificent rack of 
horns up behind a windfall. 





(1) Always pull the heads off so that, The best hunting sections of Canada are conveniently reached by the 


the crow will bleed. Canadian Pacific Railway. Leave your car at home and avoid driving strain 
CH lenate tare » last joi on *9° . P 
(2) Clip off wings next to the last joint.) and responsibility. Travel by train—the safe, comfortable and carefree 
(3) Pick off all feathers that come off “ a 

eal. way—and have more time in the woods. 
(4) Scald in hot water, holding the : ; , . 

hird by his legs and dip in and out of the Make your plans right away and let us help you. If you'll advise us fully regarding 

water until the rest of the feathers are your requirements we'll recommend districts offering the most favorable opportunities 

easy to pick. and gladly give you up-to-date and dependable information on all points. Write or wire 
(S) After removing the balance of the A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 9609 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec. 


feathers place bird in cold water and wash 


thoroughly. | 
(6) Draw the crow the same as you | me, DIAN p i Fi 


would a duck. 
(7) Clean inside well with cold water) VISIT CANADA — YOUR FRIENDLY NEIGHBOR 

and then put in salt water to soak for four 

or five hours. 
Your bird is now ready to be cooked in | ~ 

any fashion that you wish. Most persons 
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¥ for 24/, 
Fall and Winter Fishing 


BS sea run Cutthroat trout are just start- 
ing to come into Oregon's coastal 
streams, shimmering fighters running up 
| to two pounds. They'll take fly, spinner or 
| bait. The runs last for weeks. 
Steelhead—gamest fighting trout of all, 
big as salmon—will be running in all major 
coast streams by October. They're in the 
Rogue and Umpqua rivers now where they 
A THRILLING “Rees of days be 
RM t is only a matter ays before the fall 
’ L : OVIE run of Chinook and Silverside salmon 
aan —_— = Sige § ene. oe surge in from the Pacific. And there's still 
eetah, actually re ying s, ; Pare u 
and springing sat retrieving pheas- for bg orer: fly — = 7 "4 
ants, in Long Island, is one you'll es an eams for Rainbows, ern 
never forget. The grace and beauty Brook and Cutthroat. 























He says he didn’t know it was loaded.” 





of the animal, and its tremendous Splendid highways take you to almost 
speed and certainty, make this ab- any Oregon stream or lake. Fall days are 
prefer them roasted which takes from two || S0lutely unique among all motion our choicest. Bring the family to enjoy 
to four hours, depending upon their age. pictures of American shooting. One camping spots, resorts and recreation areas 


of the Library of Field & Stream 


ith diversions. Send for 
Motion Pictures of Hunting and wi &. Samra Civtese 7t an 


booklet on fishing—it’s free. And don’t 


Season with salt and pepper and use any 
kind of dressing for stuffing. 


Remember that crows must be cooked | beaker Je their’ fall pe gt forget — Oregon fe an open winter Gate 

slowly and thoroughly to be palatable. |||. meetings. Ask us for complete infor- ||| where you can fish the year through. 
you wish still further information ||| mation— Drive 

yon how to get the most out of a crow MAIL THIS COUPON NOW | 
Ae refer you to the More Game Birds of ||| —————————.——/_..— | 
9S dese otmaiation. Instead of plucking, FIELD & STREAM 
cnutente pane hig ~ po ype 5 ws Rel 578 Madison Ave., New York ™ HG 
bacon is necesss B° , slbheg yutter or Send me your new booklet describing 
th Ssary, too, it says, to prevent | the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- See ee wwe nee 
e meat from becoming too dry. Here | tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. | Travel & Information Department G-1 
IS the dope : a } a ee! eee R Oregon State Highway Commission, Salem, Oregon. 


“First of all, the Please send me your special folder on Oregon Fishing 
skinned, Use only 


Young birds may be 


older crows should be pene 
the breast and legs. ||} sree: . ae ans | ameenorn 


roasted like chicken, | (I—*** | 























Clement's 
Camps@r 


Excellent Fly and Bait Fishing for Bass. Your 
own little cabin on lake shore. Bath rooms, open 
fires, verandas. Central Dining Room. Sandy Beach, 

. 2 Boats, Canoes, Golf, Tennis. Horseback Riding 
K. DAVEY, OAKLAND, MAINE 





~ For SALMON and 
TROUT FISHING 


come to EAGLE LAKE CAMPS on Eagle Lake, one 
of the famous Fish River chain that stretches from 
Central Northern Maine to almost the Canadian bor 
a Cabins well heated, hot and cold water, electric 
ts and private baths. Ideal location in heart of 

me section. Exceptionally good table. Hay fever 

find relief here. Easily reached 
RS. SAUL MICHAUD 
Eagle Lake Maine 











Come to 


ENDERSON’S CAMPS 


for trout and salmon fishing. A number of 
good lakes well stocked with trout and sal- 
mon, all reached by canoe or motor boats from 
Henderson's Camps. Write for booklet and 
rates. Jackman, Maine. Central Dining Room. 








BIG JIM POND CAMP 


Northern Franklin County, Me. 


Lake, Stream and Mountain region. Trout fishing 
toating. Canoeing. Bathing Beach. Clean log cabins 
Unsurpassed dining room fare. Modern conveniences 
Easy of access. Special rates according to size of 
party and length of stay 


G. C. Green, Prop. Jim Pond, Me. 








HUNT and FISH 
WITH McGOWAN 
This is no old ladies’ home, no bath rooms, 
no electric lights, no booklet but plenty of 
what a sportsman wants. 
FRED McGOWAN 
Guide & Camp Owner Ashland, Maine 








FOR SALE 


A property suitable for a 


FISH AND GAME CLUB 


in a fast growing winter sport region—income 
from farm products will pay the overhead 
liquor license possible—-near main highways— 
price reasonable—write for details 

P. 0. Box 65 - Harrison, Me. 











FOR SALE 
SPORTSMAN’S CAMP 
and TROUT HATCHERY 


operty of the lat 
ROBERTSON. S. WARD DeBRUCE, N. ¥. 


Willowemoe Hatchery with its picturesque Swiss chalet, 
flower-entwined rustic bridges, and many other un 
usual features, is now offered for sale. The property 
consists of eighty-six acres of land in a highlyeresiden - 
tial section in the foothills of the Catskills, far in from 
the main road. Continued cool and absolute privacy are, 
therefore, assured. The chalet has five bedrooms and 
three baths, and this, together with two other buildings, 
upply ample living accommodations. There are, also 
necessary outbuildings. 

A highly developed power plant supplies all the 
needs of the place, including a unique lighting system 
in and around the lakes. Deer, beaver, mink, fox, ete., 
are plentiful. Willowemoe Hatchery is noted for its 
German Brown Trout, thus the buyer is assured of a 
going proposition in addition to a unique home and 
camp, For full information write 


MRS. ROBERTSON S. WARD - - DeBRUCE, N. Y. 








BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 


In The Adirondacks 
On the shore of Cranberry Lake 
Here you'll find the kind of va- 
cation you've dreamed about. Ac- 
cessible—yet off the beaten track 
in unspoiled wilderness. Moon- 
light nights on beautiful moun- 
tain-shadowed lake—weird call 
of loons—truly a world far apart. 
Log cahbins—open fireplaces—all modern conveniences. 


J. M. BALDERSON, Cranberry Lake. N 











Ducks - Rail - Pheasant - Grouse - Woodcock 


Two Memberships Open 


in exclusive club with limited membership. Most 
inexpensive GOOD shooting in the East. No 
initiation. Season September through February. 
Particulars on request. Box 342, Saybrook, 
Conn, 
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but use of butter or bacon is necessary or 
the meat may be too dry. 

“Crow broth: Take the breast and legs, 
brown a little in butter, and then boil with 
a little celery until tender, using water 
according to quantity of broth desired. 

“Crow sandwich spread: Use the boiled 
meat. Remove bones, run through meat 
chopper, add some mustard, minced onion, 
salt, pepper or paprika, and a bit of may- 
onnaise. : 

“Crow stew: Breast and legs may be 
used. Brown some large onions in bacon 
fat (one large onion to the bird), put in 
meat, salt, pepper or paprika, smother for 


“He isn’t sure of himself yet!” 


a few minutes in the onions, add enough 
water to cover meat and let simmer over 


slow fire until tender. Stir in some sour | 


cream mixed with a teaspoonful of flour.” 


Well, maybe we'd better leave the crows | 


for a while or we'll find ourselves order- 
ing up a couple of portions. 
WHEN A MAN’S 
MARRIED— 


} @ bw an eloquent handbill that 
needs no added comment of ours. 
It was distributed among a few friends 


of a new Benedict of Lexington, Ky., | 


and shall, as far as we are concerned, 
remain anonymous. It reads: 


FOR SALE 

Owing to my recent marriage and pur- 
chase of a country estate, I am offering 
for sale all of my fishing tackle, pistols, 
revolvers and guns at 10:00 A. M. June 
5th, on the Court House steps. The fishing 
tackle is the largest collection in Kentucky 
and was gathered by me, piece at a time, 
during those halcyon years of bachelor- 
hood when my only love was following 
the hobby of Isaac Walton. The lures, 
spinners and plugs are of all makes and 
in the finest condition, only a few ever 
having hung a fish. They have been pro- 
cured in many places by various means, 
legitimate and otherwise, but most of them 
were obtained from expert fishing friends. 
Reels of all sizes for every occasion. The 
casting rods are of the finest split bamboo 
and have been fondled and petted until they 
look as if they had had an old maid for a 
handmaiden. The pistols and revolvers are 
of all caliber and make and have been kept 
with that meticulous care which pleases 
the eye of a connoisseur. And last, but 
certainly not least is my favorite tackle 
box. This is built like a moderate size 
wardrobe trunk and was used by me as 
such on my wedding trip. 

While regretting having to dispose of 
this magnificent collection, I have followed 
the advice of friends who say it is impos- 


sible to maintain it and a family at one | 


and the same time. 








THERE’S 


blue-ribbon 
fishing 


FOR BLUES AT 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


Larce schools of fighting 
blues are offshore these 
days. There’s also prime 
sport in playing the tuna, 
bonito, sea and channel 
bass, and other game fish 
now running. Meanwhile, 
your family will find a 
snug harbor at these great 
beachfront hotels. Moder- 
ate rates. Complete infor- 
mation about experienced 
captains and fishing clubs 
available at our desk. 

Leeds and Lippincott Company 


ATLANTIC CITY 





Ss, 





FOR SALE 


In New Jersey, within 25 miles of 
New York City Hall, ideal site for 


Trout Preserve and Swimming Pools 
on edge of forest; about 16 acres. Control 


complete. Address: Seven-Springs, 
% Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., 


New York City. 














TROUT FISHING 


on a privately stocked stream 


BIG BROOK PHEASANT FARM 
R.F.D. No. 1 Freehold, New Jersey 























Join the 
SQUARE 
CIRCLE! 


Six cents in stamps bring 

you the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia and mem- 
bership certificate. Sign the coupon pledge 
attached I herewith. Address asia 
SQUARE CIRCLE, PED ey STREAM 
pie gtey to’ the Ten Commandments of 
SQUARE CIRCLE. 


(Print name)... 


(Street) 





(City) 




















Cabins 


Kawe 





















More prize Muskies and/Salmon Trout 
were caught at Calvert's‘Camps than any 
other resort. 

This statement is proved by the “Field 
& Stream” Prize Contests held over a 
period of 23 years. The World's Record 
Musky was caught in thése waters. 

Marvelous Bass, Trout ‘and Pike fish 
ing. Excellent Moose, Bear and 
Duck hunting. Six camps, Crdisers and 
modern Houseboat for charter \Canoe 
trips outfitted. 

NS D. CALVERT 


Rainy River 


~~ Ss 






















































Central dining room 

canoe trips, boats, guides, batch-it cabins. BIG GAME 
HUNTING and excellent duck and partridge shooting in 
season, Send for folder. Write or wire E. L. Hughes, Mgr., 





Trout Mills, Ontario. 


ALGONQUIN PARK 


Frosty nights are with us once more, 

Bass, muskies and trout are awaken- 

ing from the summer heat. Don't miss 
the finest fishing the season can produce, 
FOLDER ON REQUEST. 


LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 


Lake Traverse, Ont. via Box 18, Pembroke 


ELMGRENS CAMPS 
On Lake of the Woods, Ontario 


House-boat cruises, canoe trips and camp ac- 
commodations. 

The place to go for your fishing and hunting 
—Muskies, G. N. Pike, Bass, Walleyes, and 
Lake Trout.—Moose, deer and ducks. Write for 
circular. 
A. Elmgren 
































Rainy River, Ontario, Canada 


SIOUX NARROWS CAMP 


Located on White Fish Bay, Lake of the Woods—Near 
Sioux Narrows on the new Kenora-Fort Frances Highway. 
Fishing—Salmon Trout, Muskies, Bass, Walleyes, and 
Northern Pike. Virgin Waters easily accessible. Hunt- 
ing—Moose, Deer, Bear and Ducks. New cabins, new 
equipment. Experienced Guides. Write for booklet. 


RICHARD BOUSKA, Kenora, Ontario, Canada 
































CANADA'S WILDS—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi - Kon Camp 
LAKE TIMAGAMIi 
Ontario, Canada 


A real North Woods Bungalow Camp, Timagami Forest 
Reserve, Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, 
Northern Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams, Best of Guides 
and equipment, Excellent Table and Service. Write 


M. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Canada. 


















“Off the Beaten Trail” 





Six Point Lodge | 
Only amp on beautiful Silent Lake, in the pines. Separate | 
log sleeping cabins, clean, screened, heated. Maid service. | 
BLACK BASS and TROUT abound in closeby wild lakes. | 
We promise some real fishing. Delicious home-cooked food— 
Fresh vegetables, rich milk and cream. Hudson's Bay 
blankets, white sheets. Elevation 1400 feet. Motor to door. 
KLET! Mrs. A. D. Greene, Paudash, Ont., Canada. 


September Bear Hunting 


Ten bears got by one party in May this year. 
Come in Sept. for a successful bear hunt com- 
bined with a memorable fishing or camping trip. 
Bear license, $15.50. Low, pre-season camp 
rates. Folder, 


BATES’ CAMPS 
Box 1, METAGAMA (via C.P.R.), N. Ont. 



















































































































meni- 

pledge Shoot Moose—Bear—Deer | 

- Ob nting territory opened just North of famous 
Mc ee GAME AND FOREST RESERVE. Best 

ail Of Lake nting to be found anywhere. Sure catches 
Lens bree Wall-eyes, Great Northern, Bass, and 
‘i =~ pgp thn Canoe trip outfitting, Bird 
“3 p expert Guides or n . 2 
Cabins, Write or — Modern, Comfortable 

— Kawene, Ontario Canada 
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best of food, Excellent beach, trails, 





























CLUB OFFICERS 


Make sure NOW of big enthusias- 
tic meetings this fall and winter. 
Arrange NOW to show the 


Field & Stream Library 
of Motion Pictures of 
Hunting and Fishing 


Hundreds of sportsmen’s clubs and 
other clubs have found them great- 
est drawing card possible to pro- 
vide for regular or special meet- 
ings. You will have the same ex- 
perience. Available in 16 mm. and 
35 mm. on terms that make an 
evening’s entertainment cost the 
club treasury nothing. 


Here are just three of our 39 pic- 
tures. 


Hunting Pheasants 
and Ducks with a 
Chetah 


Shows an African hunting leopard 
retrieving ducks and finding, spring- 
ing and retrieving pheasants like a 
fine dog—the only Chetah in the 
world so trained. A thrilling sight. 


Woodeoek in 
Nova Scotia 


The only successful motion picture of 
woodcock shooting ever made. You 
see everything from live birds on 
the ground to killing and retrieving. 


Tarpon Aecrobaties 


The most exciting fishing picture 
ever made. 85 great jumps within a 
few feet of the camera. 


Read This: 


“The most realistic action of any 
pictures made. Showing of these 
films always insures a greater au- 
dience at our meetings”. 

Old Oak Fish & Game Club 


and 
Mail this coupon now. 


FIELD & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York 

Send me your new booklet describing 
the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 
tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 








GROUSE 
AT YOUR 
DOORSTEP 


1 
ONLY 33 
FROM NEW YORK CITY 


‘T BROW your fishing rod or 
gun into your car after busi- 
ness on a Friday and drive only 
130 miles from N. Y. City over 
perfect roads open all year round. 
Reach Big Indian in time for a 
late dinner at the Big Indian As- 
sociation Clubhouse. Sleep in 
your own cabin built beside a 
gurgling trout stream. Fish dur- 
ing the week-end in the famous 
Esopus River. Or, if it is the hunt- 
ing season, walk from your cabin 
door into the beautiful Catskills 
after deer, bear, grouse, arctic 
hare, or other game on club 
grounds of 1000 acres, or on the 
adjoining 200,000 acres of State 
Forest Preserve. Swimming in 
the club pool, tennis, hiking, rid- 
ing are also available. Golf nearby. 


Too expensive for you? 
$400 (ENTIRE PAYMENT) 


This includes not only all club mem- 
bership rights with guarantee against 
any club dues or assessments but also 
a free and clear guaranteed title to a 
large building site with road access and 
gies water. Minimum cabin permitted, 
800. Financing and building by associ- 
ation. Highly restricted. 


BIG INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION 
23 West 45th Street, New York City 


Tel. BRyant 
9-5221 


Write 
for 
illustrated 
booklet 




















. 
39-7015 | 


Nearly all Salt Water varieties, early May to late Nov. 
Booklets 
~~ FISHING 


CHANNEL 
BASS 
eX 
Hotel Wachapreague 


Wachapreague, E. S. Va (Ocean Side) via Del-Mar- 
Va express or concrete. Good eats. Perfectly ventilated 
rooms, 36 conn. baths. Good boats with cabins, toilets, 
awnings. chairs. Fishing tackle. all kinds, sale or hire. 
Rain suits complete. A. H. G. Mears (Ownership Ma g't) 








Hotel Wachapreague 


Best fishing pong Home Comforts 


Late April to Late November 
For Seasons and Varieties Send for Booklets 
Channel Bass, September to October 15th 


A. H. G. Mears ,Qxnecshie, Wachapreague, Va. 


FISH IN FLORIDA 


Our fishing is very fine here from August until 
January. Spanish Mackerel, Bluefish, Snappers, 
Seatrout, Ladyfish, Redfish, Snooks, Grouper, King 
fish. Tarpon fishing at this time of year is very good. 
Excellent hotel accommodations $3.00 per day, 
American Plan. Guide and good motorboat very rea- 
sonable. Weather is ideal. Write me for information. 
MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide, Boca Grande, Fla. 




















FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
Field & Stream has presented in its 


Where To Go Department the most 
complete outdoor directory. : 
N lly th turns to it before 





e 
deciding upon his vacation. Are you repre- 
sented? 


















weecm CONSERVATION 


Bulletin of the American Wildlife Institute 


FOOD AND COVER 


N adequate, permanent winter larder 
is one of the most essential req- 
uisites of wild life, yet it is lack- 
ing in varying degrees over a 

great part of the country. To aid in the 
restoration of a self-perpetuating food sup- 
ply for birds, Mr. W. L. McAtee, biologist 
a the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey, 
has prepared a series of mimeographed 
leaflets listing the fruits attractive to birds 
and the seasons during which those fruits 
are available. These are Wildlife Research 
and Management Leaflets Nos. 41 to 50 in- 
clusive. Mr. McAtee has divided the coun- 
try into ten regions and has prepared 
special leaflet for each. In addition to the 
specific regional information, each pam- 
phlet includes a list of “groups of fleshy 
fruits most attractive to birds throughout 
the United States,” and the names of birds 
known to use each one of the fruits. Al- 
though the fruits specified in these leaflets 
are selected mainly for their value to birds, 
many of them are used as food by animals 
as well. And all of them contribute to 
much needed cover. 

All plants which are known to be hosts 
to rusts destructive to plants of economic 
importance have been omitted. Such poi- 
sonous plants as poison ivy and 
poison sumac, and those detri- 
mental to grazing or browsing 
animals, have also been omitted. 

Knowing what to plant is one 
thing and knowing how to plant 
it is something else agai. So 
when you write for the special 
Wildlife Research and Manage- 
ment Leaflet on this subject for 
your region, also ask for Farm- 
ers Bulletin #1567, entitled 
“Propagation of Trees and 
Shrubs” (price five cents). 

The leaflets Nos. 41 to 50 are 
free of charge, and may be ob- 
tained by writing to the U. S. 

Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C 


HENRY P. DAVIS 
ENRY P. DAVIS is funda- 


mentally Southern. He is 

also red-headed—in fact and in 
temperament. He freely admits 
that in his boyhood this quality 
frequently brought the embar- 
rassment of an overplayed hand 
—particularly in the field of 
rough and tumble fisticuffs. But 
experience has now silvered his 
temples and tempered that youth- 
ful spirit. 

He was literally “born a 
sportsman.” He could help it no 
more than he could help the hue 
of his forelock. It was bred in 
the bone. Henry’s first playmates were fox 
hounds, from his father’s pack which was 
famous over all Arkansas. These (July, 
Trigg, Birdsong and Walker dogs), to- 
gether with Colonel Marcellus Davis’ 
bird dogs, provided the excuse for his first 
eager trips afield. The Colonel was a 
stickler for keeping his hunting dogs in 
condition, and his youngest son early as- 
sumed the role of exercise boy. His love 
of dogs ripened into an enduring fondness 
which has made him one of the nation’s 
foremost authorities on sporting dogs. 


8 


Attaining adolescence, young “Hank” 
was allowed the privilege of his father’s 
gun rack—with reservations. After school, 
there were frolics with the beagles, search- 
ing out ol’ Molly Cottontail, and wing 
shooting over finished pointers and setters 
under the proud and expert tutelage of the 
Colonel. And foxes! Ecstatic were the 
moonlit nights when he followed the sweet 
song of the hounds through the foothills of 
the Ozarks. Sandwiched in among these 
pursuits was fishing—luring local bass 
trom their cool berths beneath the lily pads. 

School days ended, Henry left the hunt- 
ing fields of home to become a cub re- 
porter on a Southern daily. But he hunted 
news as he hunted birds. He is probably 
the only news hawk who ever made his 
rounds with a hunting dog at his heels. 

Came the War and Henry enlisted. He 
won his commission after a short spell in 
= ranks, and went to the 79th Infantry at 

Camp Logan, near Houston, Texas. Here 
he taught recruits the niceties of the bay- 
onet. But in nearby covey ranges with a 
bird dog he frequently sought respite from 
the bloodless battle. His later duties as 
battalion adjutant, battalion athletic officer 
and physical director, not to mention regi- 
mental historian and _ publicity agent, 
cramped his hunting style considerably. 


Henry P. Davis—sportsman-conservationist 


But even in war he must have his dogs. 
His favorite Airedale became the official 
brigade mascot. 

After Armistice Henry resumed news- 
paper work. His writings on wild-life re- 
storation began to attract attention. He 
joined the Game Research Division of 
*. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Here, in 
addition to invaluable missionary work, 
including the organization of many game 
restoration associations in the South, he 
helped set up the first series of scientific 
quail research and demonstration projects 


ever launched. He has a full appreciation 
of the value of applying scientific methods 
to practical problems of restoration. Dur- 
ing this period he traveled widely, acquir- 
ing a broad understanding of wild- life con- 
ditions throughout the country, and meet- 
ing the leaders of the movement. He con- 
tinued this research work as a member of 
the field staff of the American Game Asso- 
ciation, as associate editor of two national 
outdoor magazines, and then as sales pro- 
motion manager of the Remington Arms 
Company. 

The resignation of Mr. Seth Gordon as 
secretary of the newly organized Ameri- 
can Wildlife Institute left the Institute 
leaders in a quandary. It was no easy task 
to fill Seth Gordon's shoes, but a worthy 
successor was found in Henry P. Davis, 
who now fills this post. 

But throughout all of Mr. Davis’ nu- 
merous activities his love for dogs was 
preeminent. He came to be in constant de- 
mand as judge at bird dog and fox hound 
field trials. Such trials have taken him 
from New Hampshire to Mississippi and 
from the Canadian prairies to Texas. He 
has served as arbiter of events run on 
quail, prairie chickens, ruffed grouse, 
woodcock and pheasants. For the past four 
years he has been one of the triumvirate 

of judges who crowned the 
National Bird Dog Champion. 
And in his spare time he man- 
aged to breed and run a number 
ot winners of his own. Through- 
out the years he has retained a 
profound love of the out-of-doors 
and an ardent enthusiasm for the 
traditional sport of his fathers. 


POLITICIANS RECOGNIZE 
WILDLIFE IMPORTANCE 


HE Republicans and _ the 
Democrats seem to be con- 
servation minded, if one is to be 
guided by the new platforms of 
these factions. The Republicans 
specifically refer to the “conser 
vation of wild-life.” : 

The Republican party def- 
nitely lines itself up for the cause 
closest to the hearts of the coun- 
try’s sportsmen. Its agricultural 
plank proposes “a national land- 
use program, including the ac- 
quisition of abandoned and non- 
productive farm lands ... 4a 
the devotion of such land to ap- 
propriate public use such as 
watershed protection and flood 
prevention, reforestation, recre- 
ation, and conservation of wild- 
life.” 

The Democratic platform is 
not so definite about wild-life, 
but the program proposed for 
soil conservation and the retife- 

ment of submarginal lands to other uses 
is bound to benefit farm game to a Col 
siderable degree. 

While on the subject of politicians and 
political platforms it might not be amiss 
to suggest that all sportsmen ascertait, 
while yet there is time, the attitude toward 
wild-life conservation of those aspiring t 
public office. After election it will be to 
late. Have your candidates committed now 
to the cause of wildlife restoration and t 
restoration of a better out-of-doors for the 
greater enjoyment of everyone. 
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DEVELOPMENTS. wns 


Outstanding Developments in Conservation Throughout the Country 


BIRD TREATY WITH MEXICO 


HE “enabling act’—amending the 

Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 1918 
to make it applicable to the Treaty with 
Mexico as well as to that with Great 
Britain—has been passed and signed by 
the President. The convention (treaty) 
effected on February 7, 1936 has now to 
be ratified by Mexico. 

The Treaty with Mexico reinforces and 
extends federal authority over birds in 
this country. Many 
species of birds that 
cross the Mexican bor- 
der do not reach Cana- 
da, and therefore are 
not included in the trea- 
ty between the United 
States and Great Brit- 
ain. The Mexican 
Treaty provides for 
the protection of these 
bird. Among them 
are horned larks, black- 
birds and grackles, 
cowbirds, mocking- 
birds, thrashers, phat- 
nopeplas, buntings, 
finches, and sparrows. 

The new treaty will 
limit migratory-bird 
hunting to a maximum 
period of four months. 
A closed season for the 
period of March 10 to 
Sept. 1 is specified for 
both countries. It also 
establishes refuge zones in which taking 
migratory birds will be prohibited. The 
Treaty also provides that neither game 
mammals nor migratory birds may be 
transported dead or alive across the bor- 
der without a permit from each country. 

The Treaty remains in force for 15 years 
and “shall be understood to be extended 
from year to year if the high contracting 
parties have not indicated 12 months in 
advance their intention to terminate it.” 


FEDERATION GROWS RAPIDLY 


HE federation of conservation agen- 
cies in the United States is virtually 
a reality. Never before has the situation 

N sO encouraging. 

Since the North American Wildlife 
Conference in January, twenty-five states 
have effected the organization of new state- 
wide federations of these groups. This list 
includes Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
Most of these are new organizations, but 
mM some cases are a combination of older 
State groups, 

_ Fifteen of the other states have federa- 
tions of sportsmen’s groups which were 
mM existence prior to the North Ameri- 
can Wildlife Conference. These are Ari- 
zona, Connecticut, Delaware, Mississip- 
Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
Ohi, Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 

hio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, and 
is thee Many of the organizations 
pt ry States have had years of experi- 
raph nd the fact that many of the states 

S group are among the most pro- 


By 
C. M. PALMER, Jr. 
Editor 


gressive in game matters speaks well for 
the idea of organization. 

Of the eight remaining states, four re- 
port definite progress. Three of them— 
Alabama, Georgia and Iowa—have started 
at the bottom and are working up. They 
are first organizing the local groups in 
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Map showing progress made in organization 


each county. When the majority of the 
counties are set up, the state organization 
will be formed. This method is slower but 
is a sure means of getting the people 
unanimously behind the work. 

Thus we have forty-four of the states 
of the Union well lined up for effective 
conservation effort. Three of the others 
are located in the drought area and un- 
questionably have more urgent problems. 

It is a happy situation. With such uni- 
versal organization of conservation agen- 
cies to wage the battle against pollution 
of streams and lakes, drainafe of marshes, 
and further despoliation of a natural asset 
worth billions to the country annually, 
conservation should become a reality. With 
these same forces fighting for official rec- 
ognition of wildlife as a valuable national 
asset, and for adequate funds properly to 
administer that resource, the dream of 
conservationists will be realized. 
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SOCIAL PARASITE 


“TYARASITE” is the designation ap- 
plied to Iowa’s ringneck pheasant hens 
by Dr. Logan Bennett of the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey, stationed at the University 
of Iowa. As the result of recent studies of 
duck-nesting in Iowa, Dr. Bennett has 
found that this exotic game bird is “duck- 
ing” her maternal duties by laying her 
eggs in the nests of neighboring ducks. 
Four and seven-tenths per cent of the duck 
nests studied by Dr. 
Sennett were so stolen 
by pheasants, and in a 
number of cases sev- 
eral pheasant eggs 
were found in one duck 
nest. 

This is not the sort 
of parasite to be treat- 
ed with pyrethrum, oil, 
Black Leaf 40, or per- 
haps a fine tooth comb. 
The frivolous hen 
“Chink” is a parasite 
in a social sense, 
“horning in” on the 
fruits of the: duck’s 
maternal industry. 

Parasitism in this 
form is not new among 
birds. It is not neces- 
sarily a vice. Usually 
it seems a matter of 
circumstance. A_ bird 
foraging for food at 
some distance from her 
own nest finds she has an egg to deposit. 
Spotting the nest of another, in her emer- 
gency she lays that egg in the strange nest. 

However, parasitism becomes a habit of 
some birds and then a characteristic. The 
cowbird is notorious for evading the trials 
of motherhood. She is entirely parasitic. 
She never builds her own nest, and lets 
other species worry about the future of the 
cowbird family. She lays her eggs promis- 
cuously in any nest with room enough. 

In at least 54 species of North Amer- 
ican birds the habit is occasionally found. 

Of all these foolish mothers, perhaps the 
Iowa pheasant is the least discreet in se- 
lecting a substitute mother for her off- 
spring. Should it become a frequent habit, 
her present heedlessness might result in 
race suicide. For Dr, Bennett tells us that 
the pheasant chicks follow their foster 
mother and her legitimate ducklings into 
the water—where they quickly drown. 
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The lure of high places tugs at the heart of every big-game hunter 








Ducks of Stone Bridge 


The Judge and the Sniper take a guest duck shooting 


By H. P. SHELDON 


Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


HE sun was well down behind the darkling mass of 

Dresden Mountain and the long lower valley of 

Champlain was filling with soft autumnal twilight 

when our old friend, the Judge, thrust his thick, 
tough person through the band of little birches that fringed 
the Grapevine Cover. 

The famous old woodcock gun unloaded, the Judge placed 
it carefully on the short sward of the upland pasture, and 
pulled out his pipe. Then, having seated himself on the 
trunk of an ancient fallen apple tree, relic of some early 
settler’s scragged orchard, he dwelt for a while in appreciative 
contemplation of the scene before him. His companions, the 
Sniper and John Armistead Bristol, the latter a sportsman 
guest from the Deep South, were still somewhere back in 
the Cover threading the thickets, weary but alert, being 
inspired by that conviction, common to all the tribe of gun- 
ners and anglers, that the last cast of foot or fly rod has 
more of the magic of good fortune in it than all the others. 
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Ducks came and went, and now and 
then some one had a fair chance and 
then birds splashed in the channel 


With three fat grouse and as many woodcock tucked in 
the spacious pockets of his weathered shooting jacket, the 
Judge was content to relinquish the possibility of further 
honors. From his feet the ground swept downward-a mile or 
more in a succession of slow, sweeping curves and levels 
to the narrow, rush-bordered channel of the lower lake, 
whence it rose again more abruptly with the wooded slopes 
of the Adirondacks. At this hour of the day, humble things— 
stone fences and farm buildings, the old schoolhouse on the 
Turnpike—gathered illumination from the fading sky and 
seemed to glow with a soft radiance of their own. Far be- 
low, between dark fringes of wild rice, the waters of the 
channel at Fidler’s Elbow burned with a passing glory of 
crimson. 

“It must have looked like that to Benedict Arnold,” the 
Judge reflected aloud, “that time he hustled his little fleet 
toward the Tory village of Skenesboro when he was trying 
to get away from old Burgoyne.” 

The ear of his imagination heard for 
a moment the sullen double roar of can- 
non, the savage whoop of the Indians, 
¢ and the steady throb of the British 
marching drums as one commander 
pressed onward to eventual disgrace and 
the other to immediate defeat. These 
reflections, concerned as they were with 
vanished shapes and heroes, once so im- 
bued with ambitious life, and influenced 
by the transient spirit of 
the hour and season, en- 
gendered a mild and not 
entirely disagreeable mel- 
ancholy. Most particularly 
he thought of the Sniper 
and the perfect compan- 
ionship of long, pleasant 

years. 

“Some evening in Oc- 
tober I suppose one or the 
other of us will come out 
of the Cover with a few 

birds in his pocket and 
sit on this very log 
and smoke and wait. 





It'll look just as it does now. After a time and one by one 
the little yellow lights in the farmhouse kitchens along the 
Valley will twinkle, and then whichever one of us who's 
sitting here will come to realize that there’s no use waiting 
any longer for a friend to come, and he'll pick up his gun 
and his birds and get along*home.” He shook off the mood. 
“But great Scott! It won’t be this year or next!” 

This latter encouraging conclusion was wonderfully 
strengthened by the crackle of brush and the homely reassur- 
ing sounds of boots and voices behind him. Presently he 
discerned his friends approaching, the afterglow glimmer- 
ing faintly on the barrels of their guns. 

“I knew we'd find him here,” remarked the Sniper. Being 
a true Yankee, he often hid profound affection under the 
light chaff of raillery. “Gazing at the scenery and thinking 
about Heaven-knows-what, and blinking like an old barn 
owl. This place is worse than drink to him.” 

“It’s right pretty,” the Southerner agreed warmly as he 
gazed at the dimming vista of lake, mountain and field. 

At that moment there sounded the sibilant rush of wings 
overhead, and all three glanced up to see a small flock of 
black ducks vanishing into the gathering murk toward the 
lake. 

“Coming in from High Pond,” opined the Judge. “There 
should be a good many of ’em down here by now.” 

Even as he spoke another flock swept over and was gone 
almost before the eye could locate the swift, dark forms of 
the birds. 

“Let’s try ‘em a whack tomorrow, Judge,” the Sniper 
proposed. “We promised Johnny we'd take him duck shoot- 
ing. We'll have some fun, anyway, and something a little 
less vigorous than climbing hills and fighting brush would be 
welcome for a change.” 

“T really ought to go home, I s’pose,” sighed Johnny. He 
had come to Vermont for a few days’ shooting, but under 
the spell of good companionship, perfect weather and 
grand sport had already lingered long past the date 
he had set for his departure. It was his first visit to 
the New England country, his first experience with 
the ruffed grouse and woodcock 


By A get over how sweet and interestin’ you 
darned Yankees are,” he drawled. “I spose my 
old daddy would rise up from his tomb if he saw 
me settin’ up here on a log hobnobbin’ with a pair of 
abolitionists, and shootin’ with ‘em instead of at ’em. 
But I reckon I'll stay. Had a letter from my partner 
saying that I might as well stay for as long as I can 
manage to get my hog meat and grits for nothin. 
Looks to him like the millennium has surely come. 
Folks ain't a-lawin’ no more down there. No way for 
a member of the bar to turn an honest penny—not 
even if he knew where there was one.” 

The Judge rose and picked up his gun. “That’s set- 
tled, then. We'll hunt ducks tomorrow. And now let’s 
get down to the car and see if the Sniper's lady is will- 
ing to feed our rebel prisoner.” ; 

The first hint of returning daylight found the trio 
rolling along a highway that skirted the eastern shore 
of a long, narrow lake. Great clouds of mist drifted 
in from the water through the hemlocks and maples 
and condensed in tiny beads on the windshield of 
the Judge’s faithful chariot. The occasional glimpses 
which they had of the lake showed the surface still 
and unbroken under the blanket of vapor, save where 
it was briefly shattered by the sullen rise of a great 
pike preceded by the desperate eruption and flurry of 
a school of minnows frantically seeking escape in 
the air from the monstrous, savage peril that haunted 
the weed patches of their proper element. Not a breath 
of air came to stir the billowing fog masses. To Johnny 
the weather signs did not appear propitious for their 
purpose. 

“Doesn’t really look like fowlin’ weather,” he re- 
marked finally to the Judge. 

‘’Tisn’t either—not for ordinary duck shooting. But 
for this particular sort of shooting we don’t need wind 
and sleet and shivering weather. The upper end of 
this lake runs out into a long marsh; there’s an old 
bridge that crosses at the point where the open water 
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leaves off and the marsh begins. Regardless of the weather, 
some ducks are always trading back and forth over the bridge. 
It’s pass shooting. The big flocks go over high, but now and 
then a small bunch or a single or a pair will come over in 
range—long range. We'll get a few of em. If you get tired 
of it, there’s always plenty of grouse cover handy by, as 
well as a few jack-snipe in the marsh.” 

He turned the car into a narrow side road, and after 
a brief journey along this narrow thoroughfare brought it to 
a halt behind a clump of bushes near the bridge head. Dis- 
mounting with the others, he hauled from its case a ponder- 
ous double-barreled weapon of 10 bore. Beside it Johnny’s 
little double looked like a toy. 


as OT it years ago to shoot geese with out in Nebraska, 

but it’s just the thing for pass shooting. I laid it up 
for some years when you couldn't buy a decent 10-bore 
cartridge, but they’re loading ‘em now. Three-inch cases— 
and two ounces of threes.’’ He showed Johnny a great Mag- 
num cartridge. 

“The old arbiter of human destiny can hit the high ones, 
too,” quoth the Sniper. “My own notion is that it’s not decent 
or sportsmanlike to shoot a duck when he’s already more 
than half-way to Heaven. All I shoot ducks for anyway is 
just to keep ‘em from the suffering and privations of a hard 
winter season.” 

“All you have to do,” the Judge explained to Johnny as 
he led the way to the ancient, sagging span of stone and 
plank, “is to lean a chunk of broken planking up against 
the rail and sit down behind it. If you keep still, the ducks 
won't pay much attention to you. We'll leave this ardent 
humanitarian right here with his mean thoughts and his 
16-gauge. You'll have the center span, and I'll go on to the 
other end.” 

“Which way do they come?” Johnny asked when he had 
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The Ducks of Stone Bridge 


arranged a piece of planking and opened his cartridge bag. 

“Both ways. You need to keep your eyes open. You would- 
n't suppose that a duck could get within a mile of us unseen 
—but they do. Some of ’em will get by us today.” Shoulder- 
ing his 12-pound weapon, he went on some fifty or sixty 
yards, his footsteps sounding resonantly on the frosty plank- 
ing of the bridge. 

Johnny settled himself and surveyed the environs. To the 
north and vanishing at last where its undecisive channel turn- 
ed behind a wooded headland stretched the marsh, more 
clearly seen now that the mists were lifting in formless 
convolutions toward the upper sky. High tree-clad slopes 
came steeply down to the shore on either side. The expanse 
between was a waste of shallow brown water, thickly snagged 
with weathering stumps and interspersed patches of flag and 
rice, dotted with the rough domes of countless muskrat houses 
still being nightly increased in height and thickness by the 
provident little builders. Below the bridge a channel of open 
water led the eye to the shimmering reaches of the lake itself. 


“ 
Tell ye what. You just gi’ me a dollar for the two 
on ‘em an’ we'll call it square” 


Two dark spots materialized just at the edge of the misty 
mirage a half mile away. For a time they seemed to hang 
motionless above the water, and then in swift, concerted 
action shifted sidewise and swung over the center of the 
channel. 

“Mark south!” said Johnny. 

“Whistlers!” announced the Judge as his ear caught the 
faint, sweet tinkle of sound that the goldeneye showers 
down from its barred wings. 

“They’re coming to the Judge,” said the Sniper as the 
nearing birds shifted and lifted a trifle. “Watch him! He’s 
good at this!” 

Higher and higher swept the pair as they approached the 
bridge, until they attained to what they seemed to regard as 
a safe level of around fifty or sixty yards. The old sportsman 
had been cautiously gathering himself for the test, and now 
he rose in one smooth, complete motion that culminated in 
the “whoom!” of the goose gun. One bird collapsed. 
“Whoom!” the big gun roared again, and the second of the 

pair pitched in a long slant, hitting 
the water like a shell and floating 
breast upward in the ripples, its sil- 
very chimes forever stilled. 

The double thunder of the goose 
gun rolled interminably between the 
hills and stirred a host of fowl from 
the marsh. Flocks of black ducks 
winnowed indecisively to and fro, 
turning always just outside of long 
gunshot from either shore. Finally 
they settled again, or, after mount- 
ing higher and higher, disappeared 
at last above the woods toward some 
secluded wilderness pond hole. 
Squadrons of teal swerved and dip- 
ped in arrowy flight, while disturbed 
wood ducks uttered their plaintive 
whistles. 

A bunch of bluewings flashed out 
from the milling, uneasy flocks and 
drove straight for the bridge, flying 
low to the water. They crossed be- 
tween the Sniper and the shore, 
clearing the rail of the ancient struc- 
ture by a few feet. That gunner, 
quite unready for so swift an op- 
portunity, barely managed to fire 
one barrel into them as they buzzed 
past, but three of the tiny, plump 
fellows went end over end, some- 
what to the amazement and much 
to the gratification of the gunner. 

A lone merganser came out next, 
and the Judge, though he swung his 
gun muzzles out ahead of the bird, 
nevertheless allowed him to pass 
unmolested. 

“Go ‘long, you old sardine can,” 
said he, “but don’t you let me catch 
you eating trout.” 


NOTHER single came over the 
center span, and at the proper 
moment Johnny cut him down. 

“Redhead,” announced Johnny, 
who knew the species well from 
long days at Currituck. He did not 
realize how rare was the appearance 
of this consort of the lordly can- 
vasback in these waters until one 
of his companions told him that this 
specimen was the first they had ever 
encountered on the lake. 

A pair of black ducks tried the 
gauntlet, crossing high between 
Johnny and the Judge, and headed, 
no doubt, for the shallows of Hub- 
bardton Bay. But they went their 
wary way unharmed, because no one 
happened (Continued on page 57) 
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Many a vacation has been spoiled 
by a needless accident 


By VICTOR A. MACOMBER 


The tackle box should contain a billy, gaff hook, 


pliers and a bottle of iodine 


HERE were five in the boat, an 

ordinary rowboat, and three of 

the five were bait-casting. The an- 

gler sitting in the stern aimed a 
cast to the shore some sixty-five feet 
away. Drawing back his arm, he leaned 
on the rod and with a vicious side-swipe 
started that nine-hook one-ounce plug on 
its way. But it never reached its intended 
destination. Instead, it was brought up 
short with a sharp crack against the de- 
fenseless and hatless head of the person 
in front of him—a lady. The wicked 
gang hooks at the middle and end drove 
deep, at converging angles, into her scalp. 

The shock of the unexpected impact 
unbalanced the caster, and the boat 
rolled to one side dangerously. By means 
of quick balancing, an upset was pre- 
vented and order restored. 

Now came the task of removing the 
gang hooks lodged in milady’s head. Pre- 
vious experience had taught the Doc, who 
was in the party, that a pair of cutting 
pliers was a valuable bit of equipment, 
and with these he went to work. Before 
the job was completed, it was necessary 
to cut the hooks from the plug, unscrew- 
ing being impossible because of the fact 
that two sets of gangs were imbedded in 


Illustrated by DICK SPENCER 


the patient’s head; then the barbs were 
forced up through the skin and cut off, 
and the remains pulled out. 

No one carried a bottle of iodine; but 
there was a bit of spiritus fermenti in 
the party, and this was applied to the 
wound, effectively preventing an infec- 
tion. To say the least, it was a painful 
operation,—and the after effects just as 
bad. What is more, that woman has lost 
much of her enthusiasm for bait-casting, 
and her husband has been deprived, tem- 
porarily at least, of a fishing partner. 

Although the laws of New York State 
cover a multitude of human activities, 
they have not yet declared bait-casting a 
dangerous sport nor a bait rod a danger- 
ous weapon. But the fact remains that 
either a bait rod or a fly rod in the hands 
of an inexperienced, incompetent, or 
careless user can certainly become a 
menace both to himself and those in his 
immediate vicinity. 


DO not mean to throw a scare into 

a prospective angler or to cause the 
mothers of youthful fishermen to raise 
their hands in horror at the mention of 
a fishing rod, as many now do at the talk 
of a rifle. Yet the danger arising from 
the careless handling of a rod cannot be 
gainsaid, although it may be eliminated 
entirely if a few common-sense precau- 
tions are heeded. 

Now let us see what is wrong with 
the picture just portrayed. In the first 


We all get a good laugh except when we get it ourselves 


place, there never should have been five 
people in one ordinary boat, and espe- 
cially while three of them were bait- 
casting. They were too close for comfort 
and safety—safety not only from being 
hit by a flying plug, but from tipping 
over as well. But the chief fault to be 
found is with the activities of the man 
who showed a complete lack of knowl- 
edge of how to handle a plug. 

A side-swipe is valuable in distance 
casting or for placing a lure beneath 
overhanging obstructions. But for other 
purposes it is a useless expenditure of 
arm and rod power and a danger to any- 
one within range of the swinging arc of 
arm and rod. 

Well do I remember how this lesson 
was brought home to me. It impressed 
itself, both literally and figuratively, up- 
on the Lady, the Kid and me. This hap- 
pened early in our careers as bait casters, 
and none of us knew much more about 
the game than to swing the bait out with 
a side-swipe. Our activities along this 
line had been practiced from the shore 
almosi entirely, and up to that time noth- 
ing had occurred to change our methods. 

That day the three of us were cast- 
ing at the same time from the same boat 
and as I look back on it now I wonder 
that one of us was not disfigured for 
life. We certainly tried hard enough to 
accomplish that very thing. The Lady 
was the first offender; she slammed a 
big wooden bait into the back of my 
head. Fortunately, I had my hat on, but 
the force of the blow neatly removed it 
and knocked it into the lake. 

Ten minutes later I got wild in an at- 
tempt to put my plug over a feeding 
bass, and the compliment was returned to 
the Lady. She, too, wore a protecting 
hat; though the blow jarred her head 
pretty thoroughly, no damage was done. 


N the meantime, the Kid was quite 
enjoying the “friendly” give-and-take 
between his parents, and suggested that 
if we kept on neither of us would be able 
to cast and he’d have the whole show 
to himself. This was rashly spoken, fot 
in the next instant his own cranium 
stopped a whizzing plug, and he knew 
from first-hand information what he had 
merely suspected previously. Well, that 
was that. 

From then on we unanimously agreed 
that an overhead cast only was to be 
used, and so it developed. But not uml 
many “birds’ nests” had been built 
unbuilt and our tempers were such that 
it was hardly safe for us to remain # 
such close quarters. Yet by dint of mu 





Have a Care 


practice we finally learned the trick, and 
found it not only valuable as a safety 
measure but one which made for real 
accuracy in spotting the lure. 
Our troubles were not at an end, how- 
re ever. Later, while rowing for my two 
companions, one of whom sat in the bow, 
my hat was again forcibly removed by an 
overhead cast. The fisherman was aim- 
ing directly ahead of the boat and al- 
lowed his rod to slip back over his 
shoulder too far, so that the plug got un- 
der the brim of my hat and picked it off 
on the forward cast. I’ve often wondered 
how it would have felt to have had those 
wicked gangs driven in under my chin or 
into my proboscis. 
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HAT is the answer? Generally it 

can be given in one word: care. 
More specifically, there are a few sug- 
gestions which, if followed, will eliminate 
the dangers. 

Assume that there are two persons in 
the same boat, both of whom desire to 
fish, One must tend the oars at least part 
of the time, and that man should be as health is concerned, we are advised by there should be a place for it to go— 
far removed from the other as the seats the best physicians that the health-giving tackle box, bait kit or fish basket. To 
and oar-locks will allow. If right-handed sun’s rays are not prevented from getting let it lie about on seats and in the bottom 


His thirty-six inches came over the side 


distance 
- beneath 


for other and casting to his right, he has the free- in their work by clothing. And excessive of the boat invites trouble. If it isn’t 
diture dom of his end of the boat unobstructed, sun on the top of a man’s head may mean sat on, it is liable to be stepped on; and 
er to any- and may side-swipe all he pleases with sunstroke. if not stepped on, it may be thrown out 
ing arc ol only the danger of hitting the end of the If you have sat in a boat all day, hat- of the boat by the tail of a thrashing 
: boat and building up a messy backlash. less, facing the sun and watching the fish or by getting tangled in the landing 
his lesson But if he wishes to cast to his left, flashing reflections from rippling water, net. I’ve even seen plugs whisked out 
impressed or is left-handed and wishes to cast to you know what is meant by a real head- into the water by a passing side cast. 
tively, up- his right, he should confine himself en- ache. The eye strain is tremendous, and Put them back where they belong and 
This hap- tirely to overhead casting. So with the the optic nerves of a man used to being are safe. 
at a man facing the oarsman. If right-handed indoors were never meant to take such Some years ago Doc was giving the 
lore a 


and casting to his right, he has the open punishment. A wide-brimmed hat and great northern pike of Lewey Lake a 

a whirl. And when the old-timer’s lucky 
star is in the ascendency, the pike just 
naturally take a licking. Well, he had 
been casting a large kidney spoon into 
the lily-pads and found a big belligerent 
specimen ready to fight. The pike nailed 
the spoon, and at the end of a ten-minute 
round it was entirely ready to quit. So 
the Doc drew it alongside, reached down, 
and fastened his powerful fingers around 
the nape of that pike’s neck and lifted it 
in with nary a struggle. 
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Did this ever happen to you? 


NE of the big treble hooks was firm- 

ly imbedded in the upper jaw. ‘Tak- 

ing hold of the shank of the hook, he 
started to unfasten it. Then things hap- 
dto pened. With a spasmodic whip of its 
retunaee broad tail, that fish did a flip-flop which 
eg 5 > — a , drove one of the free hooks deep into 
d her hea 2 SR Se — Doc’s index finger. How he ever suc- 
ceeded in quieting the fish and getting the 
other hook out of its mouth is a mystery 


ld in an at- 
- a feeding 





e was done 


Le water under his rod; but if casting to a pair of brown, green or smoked glasses to me. At any rate, he succeeded in free- 
ache that the left, a side-swing will endanger the will add very materially to fishing com- ing himself from his antagonist, and then 
ould be able life and limb and head of his companion. fort, and a hat will shield you from a_ turned to his own predicament. 
= Je show If there are fishermen in both ends, the carelessly cast plug or fly; so even though Human beings are endowed with a 
: pre for man in the middle must confine himself you do get a swat that rattles your teeth, pretty tough hide, and Doc, having 
sp cranium entirely to an overhead throw. In other you probably will not have the incon- wielded a surgeon’s scalpel for many 
i he knew words, a side-swing should never be used venience of removing from one to sev- years, knew it. Nevertheless, when he 
arte he had if there is anyone within the reach of rod eral barbed hooks from your scalp. found that the barb wouldn’t let the hook 
‘i Well, that and arm on the side used. We all get a good laugh when we see come out, he tried to cut it out with his 
‘ ‘ Experience has proved that it is a wise a cartoon of a fisherman wildly gyrating penknife. Three failures, and he lost his 
sly agreed sherman who wears a hat with a broad in the air with a pugnacious bass plug nerve; so there was but one thing left to 
ously to brim. It is protection from the sun, it firmly imbedding its prongs into the do—push the point through and cut off 
' be until shades the eyes, and it will stop the nether extremity of his anatomy. We the barb. A pair of pliers did the trick. 
on built a0 force of a misplaced plug or fly. Sun- laugh—but just try sitting on one of the Since then, the fish that’s going to stay 
wes uch that burn may produce a beautiful tan, but things yourself, and my bet is that you in the boat is put to sleep before the 
me main it it is not a pleasant thing to live with if won't do much giggling. hooks are removed, and a little weighted 
eel muc taken in too large a dose. As far as the When a plug has served its purpose, billy does the (Continued on page 67 ) 
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“Sure, that’s one—see him sunnin’ himself there on 
that flat rock?” Right—“These stones sure are hard 
on a fellow’s tummy—but I gotta pull this one fine!” 
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Not a grizzly bear, but a great little “game” animal that furnishes Woodchuck, marmot or groundhog, this rodent provides fr 
sport for thousands of riflemen from coast to coast rifle practice for the old-timer as well as the beginnet 





EDITORIAL 


AVE the ducks increased? That 

thought is foremost in the minds of 
waterfowl shooters from the end of one 
season until the opening of the next. Will we be al- 
lowed a longer shooting season? Will the law, as of 
old, be confined principally to season and bag limits, 
or will the duck shooters still have to put up with the 
nuisance regulations of last season? 

Letters start coming in at the beginning of summer 
asking Fre_p & STREAM to answer these questions and 
many more of a similar nature. Such questions can’t 
be answered. We can’t even guess at them. Reports 
concerning the status of waterfowl are conflicting. 
Friends from the prairie provinces of Canada report 
more water, better breeding conditions and a big in- 
crease in birds. The Biological Survey, however, is 
loath to become too enthusiastic, which might imply 
promises that could not be fulfilled. However, they do 
state that, although their breeding ground investiga- 
tion has not been completed, observations show some 
improvement. 

All in all it seems safe to conclude that the decline 
has been stopped and the slow process of recovery has 
hegun. Possibly before this is printed the seasons for 
the coming fall will have heen announced. To date the 
Bureau of Biological Survey has given no hint con- 
cerning seasons, bag limits or other regulations. A 
member of the advisory board which has met every 
year except last to form regulations, says no meeting 
of the board has been called to date. In fact, rumors 
have reached this office that the Bureau of Biological 
Survey will adopt regulations without consulting the 
advisory board. We hardly believe this is possible. 

We have certain elements demanding a big extension 
of the waterfowl season. We have the other extreme in 
the organized bird societies asking a two-year closed 
season on waterfowl. If the stock is increasing, it is 
very good news. All real sportsmen are unanimous in 
the desire to safeguard breeding stock. All things con- 
sidered, it is a safe bet that bag limits and seasons will 
not be lengthened and possibly all nuisance regula- 
tions will stand as of last year. 


Pistols — a young man asked us 


how to obtain a pistol permit in New 
York State. It seems that this boy had 
just graduated from college and was going west on a 
fishing trip with his roommate. They planned to fish 
the Gunnison in Colorado, the streams of the Jackson 
Hole country in Wyoming, then on through Yellow- 
stone Park and into Montana where they planned to 
lay their flies on the Madison and the Gallatin. Then 
if time permitted they were going on to the West 
Coast to try their hand with the big sea-run fish of 
western waters. 

In the car besides fishing tackle they had a pair of 
sleeping bags, a Dutch oven, a frying pan, and a grub 
box. They wanted to take along a rifle for coyotes and 
a 22 automatic pistol for target shooting, and for 
snakes and other small vermin. The game departments 


Ducks 


of the western states had written the boys that they 
needed no hunting license to shoot coyotes and crows, 
and that no pistol permits are required. But in order to 
obey the law to the letter they had to have a pistol 
permit to get out of New York State with their gun. 

Since every legislature in the Empire State changes 
the anti-pistol laws and makes it more difficult for the 
law-abiding citizen to own and shoot a gun, I referred 
this young man to his local Police Department in West- 
chester County. He made out an application. He was 
thumb-printed, finger-printed and hand-printed. He 
had three pictures taken to comply with the require- 
ments. Everything he was asked to do he did. His 
record was as clean as a hound’s tooth. He listed the 
names of responsible citizens who would vouch for him. 
Having done all this, he asked at the courthouse in 
Westchester County when he would get the permit, as 
he was ready to leave. ‘““You needn't look for it before 
October,” replied the man behind the wicket window. 
And this was early June, mind you. 

Naturally the boys didn’t wait, and just as naturally 
they have their .22 automatic pistol to play with around 
camp and when it is needed to polish off a coyote or 
an egg-stealing crow. The gun was shipped by the 
manufacturer to a point in a western state where fool 
pistol laws don’t exist, where law abiding citizens are 
still granted the privileges of their fathers and where 
real justice strikes quickly when crime is committed. 


N the July issue of Frecp & STREAM 

there was an editorial entitled “Rabbits 
—or Hawks?” The boys took it to heart. 
Many approved. Others have attacked us tooth and 
claw. Some called names. A few intimated that we 
should not be allowed to live, and one good friend of 
many years standing stated in so many words that the 
kindest thing he could say about the editorial was that 
it was written in ignorance. 

Fietp & Stream has printed more material advo- 
cating the protection of broad-winged hawks than all 
the rest of the sporting magazines put together. Year 
after year we have run articles pointing out the good 
done by certain hawks in an effort to educate the sports- 
man so that he would spare the slower moving rodent 
destroyers. Recently, however, there has been a con- 
certed movement to pass state laws making it a viola- 
tion to kill any hawk regardless of the damage it might 
be doing the beneficial birds. 

Frecp & StrEAM is unalterably opposed to such 
regulations, and we will use every means in our power 
to defeat the passage of such bills: first, because we 
believe that when a so-called beneficial hawk is doing 
damage he should be killed; and second, because any 
man with practical experience in the enforcement of 
game laws knows that such statutes breed violations and 
are a bad thing for game and the country as a whole. 
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DesERT Mapness 


Hunting the game of the desert with bow and arrow 


By ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 


OU know what Hollywood is like. 
All the nuts in the country drift 
in there like flies collecting around 
a pool of syrup. 

A guy had a place down on the cor- 
ner of Sunset and El Centro Streets, just 
below Vine. He stuck up some bales of 
hay to make a back-stop, and had a 
bunch of life-sized rabbits, cut out of 
rubber belting, running on a concealed 
pulley in front of the baled hay. Then 
he had a rubber deer hooked up on a 
double-barreled motor arrangement so 
that it jumped like a deer going over a 
chaparral bush. 

He was shooting at them with a bow 
and arrow. I like to shoot with a bow 


and arrow myself, but not at targets. It’s 
too darned monotonous. I stood there 
and watched this bird for a while and 
saw he was pretty good. He had a tunnel- 
like affair, and the rabbits popped out 
of this, ran for about eight feet and 
then ducked under ground. Figuring just 
how far to lead them and slapping an 
arrow down so that it connected before 
the rabbit took his nose-dive was some- 
thing of a job. 

I went in and asked the guy about 
rates. He said it cost four bits for half 
an hour. I figured half an hour was too 
long, but it didn’t seem that four bits 
was too much; so I kicked through with 
half a buck and started shooting. 

After a while I looked at my wrist- 
watch and realized that in five more 
minutes I’d have been there an hour. I 
gave the guy another fifty cents, un- 
strung the bow and flexed my sore fin- 
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gers. Take a bow that pulls about sixty 
pounds at twenty-six inches and slap 
arrows at moving targets for an hour, 
and your fingers tell you about it. 

I looked over the fellow’s arsenal. He 
had a bunch of photographs of coyotes, 
deer, wildcats, rabbits and such, and 
quite a few skins; so I sat down on a 
box and lit a cigarette. Then was when 
I found out he was goofy. 

Living around Hollywood, I’ve heard 
some wild stories. This bird had ’em all 
cheated. He said his name was Wil- 
helm—Ken Wilhelm—and he had a 
brother some place on the desert whose 
name was Walt. He and Walt were get- 
ting ready to look for lost mines in an 


automobile that would go places where 
a horse wouldn't. 

“What sort of an 
asked. 

“A big touring car—a 1923.” 

“Nineteen twenty-three is a long time 
ago,” I told him. “And horses have four 
feet.” 

He didn’t say anything to that one, but 
went on talking about his car. He was 
a slender, well-knit, quick-moving bird 
with the bronzed skin and eagle-like look 
in his eye that men get when they have 
spent a lot of time in the desert. 

“What sort of lost mines?” 
him. 

“You see,” he said, the words piling up 
on each other because he talked so fast 
when he got excited, “there’s lots of gold 
in the desert that’s been lost. Some of 
it’s lost mines; some of it’s gold that 
was hidden in the early days. 


automobile?” J 


I asked 


ee Y gosh, Walt and I found an old 
place over there that had been 
buried by a landslide. Nothing but the 
tops of the cabins was sticking up. It 
would take a lot of digging to get down 
to the houses. We dug down and found 
the roof of a cabin that had been 
smashed by the landslide, and there were 
lots of cabins around. There must have 
been quite a city there at one time, but 
it was ‘way off from any water supply. 
The landslide had wiped out the water. 
We didn’t have any time to waste dig- 
ging. We had to go get water. 
“Then there’s the train that was caught 


Ken Wilhelm rigging a frog arrow 
Ken retrieves one of the small ones 
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Desert Madness 


That pair of automobile “busters” could take the old car anywhere 


in a cloudburst. The car with all the gold 
in it was rolled down the canon, and 
they never did find it. And a couple of 
stage coaches disappeared the same 
way—all of them had gold. 

“Then there were the+Indians. Why, 
my brother and I know a place on the 
old Mormon Trail where the Indians 
used to keep a regular hide-out to am- 
bush the whites. Say, you wouldn’t be- 
lieve that place—the walls are so narrow 
you can hardly squeeze through, and you 
can look up a thousand feet and see just 
a little thread of sky. And that thing 
runs through the desert, up into table- 
land that you can’t reach any other way. 
There’s mountain sheep up in there and 
wildcats and mountain lion and lots of 
coyotes. There ain’t over two white men 
in the country that know about that 
place.” 

“What’s all this got to do with the 
automobile?’ I asked. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s like this. We’ve 
found lots of places that we wanted to 
explore, but we can’t get in there with 
a horse and we can’t carry water enough 
to pack in there.”’ 


“@0O,” I said, in a tone which should 

J have stopped the discussion, “you’re 
going to take an old automobile in. Is 
that right?” 

“That’s it!” he exclaimed, bubbling 
over with enthusiasm because I’d got the 
idea. “You see, Walt and me can make 
anything. Walt’s got a garage out at 
Yermo, and he’s been working on this 
car off and on for a long time. He’s got 
a frame on it that’s different from the 
frame on any other automobile. You can 
twist it any way you want to, but the 
wheels keep on the ground, and you can 
always get power to the wheels, and he’s 
Got the crank-case protected by steel so 
the thing can roll right over boulders or 


drop down on the crank-case and it 
doesn’t hurt anything. 

“And he’s got a transmission in it that 
has eight speeds ahead and six speeds in 
reverse. He can always keep the wheels 
moving. It’s a h of a looking car 
because we leave it setting out in the 
desert all the time and we've rolled it 
over a few times, but it’s got a swell 
motor and has great big truck tires. We 
get ‘em after they’re worn so they 
wouldn’t stand up for a truck, but on this 
light car they get along swell.” 

“And you go over the old roads?” I 
asked. 

“Roads, h——!” he snorted. “We go 
where there ain’t any road. We go into 
the old ghost towns that people have 
forgotten about. We get off in the desert 
so far from water that a prospector 
couldn’t possibly get there with horses 
or burros. We're getting just about ready 
to start out on our gold hunting, and 
when we do we ain’t going to carry 
guns—just bows and arrows. 

“Walt and I could get along anywhere 
with bows and arrows. Say, you’d ought 
to see some of the stunt shooting Walt 
does. He'll put up his watch and set a 
cork on it and shoot the cork off—with 
an arrow. I put a tin can on my head 
and start walking around, and he'll get 
off twenty yards and shoot a broadhead 
right through the thing—knock it off 
of my head as clean as a whistle.” 

I knew the bird was nuts! Broadheads 
are all the name implies—steel points 
usually two inches long, an inch and a 
half wide and sharp as razors. A 70- 
pound bow will drive a broadhead clean 
through deer, wild boar or any other 
animal. 

“Going to live on coyote in the des- 
ert?’ I asked. 

“Oh, there’s lots of other stuff in the 
desert. You can find rabbit and deer if 


you know where to look for them, and 
later on there’s quail to be hunted, and 
doves and bullfrogs.” 

I looked at the guy. “Bullfrogs?” I 
asked. “In the desert?” 

“Sure.” 

“And how do you get ’em?” 


E shoot ’em with a bow and ar- 

row. Say, listen, why don’t you 
come out on a hunting trip? I can see 
you like to shoot, and I could show you 
some of the most exciting shooting you 
ever had. We could get in your car and 
go out to Yermo, and then transfer to 
our desert boat and go out after bull- 
frogs.” 

“Bullfrogs, by all means,” I said. “In 
the desert. Do they swim?” 

“Sure, they swim.” 

“There was a chap by the name of 
Dick Wick Hall,” I reminded him, “who 
lived down in Salome and wrote stuff 
about the desert. He said there was a 
bullfrog there seven years old that 
hadn't ever seen water and couldn’t 
swim.” 

“IT don’t know nothing about the 
Salome bullfrog, but I can take you out 
where you get some swell bullfrog shoot- 
ing, and there’s some of the finest water- 
cress there you ever tasted.” 

That was another one. 

“Watercress,” I said. “Growing in the 
desert.” 

“Sure, it’s got a wonderful flavor, crisp 
and tender, and there’s hot sulphur 
springs: pouring boiling water out of the 
rocks. You take a bath in that, and rheu- 
matism just melts away.” 

“Where this watercress is?” I wanted 
to know. 

“No, that’s in another place. This 
watercress is over on the other side of 
Death Valley.” 

“How big are the bullfrogs?” 





“Oh, you get some big ones—twenty- 
two inches.” 

“You mean the bullfrogs are twenty- 
two inches long?” 

“Sure.” 

That settled it. “Brother,” I told him, 
“I’m gonna go see the bullfrogs. When 
do we start?” 

“Tomorrow morning if you want. I’d 
close up this joint any time to go hunt- 
ing. That’s the way with Walt and me— 
we don't care about anything except 
hunting. I’m trying to run this place 
down here, and Walt writes and gives me 
h because I haven't been up for a 
week to do any hunting.” 

“Walt’s the one who has the garage?” 
I asked. 

“Oh sure, but he’d close it up. What 
the heck! You don’t think he’s going to 
stick around running a garage when 
there’s any hunting to be done, do you?” 


E looked at me as if he thought I 
was the crazy guy. 

After you climb up the Cajon Pass 
from San Bernardino, you strike a fer- 
tile stretch of desert with Joshua trees 
and quite a bit of sage-brush and grease- 
wood. Then, before you get into Bar- 
stow, the desert changes into a hard, 
dry, barren plain covered with little 
rocks. Originally, there was sand in be- 
tween these rocks, but the desert winds, 
whipping down through the mountains, 
have sucked all the sand out and left 
miles and miles of black rocks. It’s 
a__ forbidding-looking 
place. 

Bullfrogs? Bah! I 
pinched myself to see 
if I really had been 
that big a sucker. 

“Those bullfrogs 
twenty-two inches 
long, Ken?” I asked. 

“Sure,” he - said. 
“Lots of ’em twenty- 
two inches long.” 

I had to hand it to 
the bird for having 
plenty of what it 
takes. 

“We'll stop here at 
Barstow and get 
some gas,” Ken said. 
“There's a fellow here 
I want you to meet. 
He's quite a_bow- 
and-arrow hunter. He 
goes out with us 
whenever he can get 
the time.” 

We pulled in to a 
service station. Ed Hill looked solid and 
substantial, bubbling over with grinning 
good nature. I wanted to talk with him 
about bullfrogs, but Ed was all business 
until after he had the car filled with 
oil and gas, the windshield washed and 
the tires pumped up. Then he put his 
foot on the running-board and listened 
to my questions. 

“Bullfrogs? Sure, plenty of 
Greatest sport he’d ever had. 

“How big?” 

“Oh, some of ’em are big—real big— 
almost nineteen inches.” 

I glanced reproachfully at Ken. 

“They're bigger than that,” 
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em. 


Ken 


Field & Stream 


prompted hastily. “Lots of ‘em go ‘way 
over nineteen inches.” 

Ed Hill didn’t say anything. 

I looked around me at the parched, 
dry plain, shimmering in the hot desert 
sunlight. A mirage was forming. Above, 
the sky-line of the mountains was 
squirming around like an angleworm on 
a hot rock. Bullfrogs! 


SHOOK hands with Ed Hill, and we 

got started. A mile or two from the 
place, Ken said, “I'll bet Ed Hill would 
change his mind if he ever put a yard- 
stick on those bullfrogs.” 

We got into Yermo. Walt is a big, 
six-foot, good-natured guy with an ex- 
pressive face and the build of a giant, 
heavily muscled but without an ounce 
of fat. He looked like a sane chap who 
didn’t have a nerve in his body. 

“Bullfrogs?” I asked, trying to make 
my voice sound casual. 

Walt looked across at Ken. I felt like 
the guy out snipe hunting who was left 
holding the sack. Then Walt said, in a 
slow drawling voice, “Sure. Lots of bull- 
frogs. You'll get some sixteen to eight- 
een inches long.” 

“Been raining out here lately?” I 
asked. 

“No,” he said. “It never rains here, 
except in the cloudbursts, and we ain't 
had one of those for a while. You don’t 
need rain to get bullfrogs.” 

“Tt wasn’t that,” I said. “I was just 
thinking that the 22-inch bullfrogs Ken 


The valley quail is fair game for the bow-and-arrow man 


was telling me about must have got wet 
and shrunk after the sun came out.” 

Ken started to sputter. 

I went out and took a look at the car. 
It was the original Leaping Lena. The 
thing looked like a wreck. The uphol- 
stery was rotted away; the tires were 
showing fabric where the tread should 
have been. If there had ever been any 
paint on the bus, it had long since van- 
ished. It was a sun-bleached skeleton of 
the desert, a corpse from the automobile 
boneyard. 

“This,” I asked, “the car that goes 
places a horse can’t?” 

Ken started to say something, but 


Walt didn’t like the tone of my voice. 
Speaking disparagingly of his automo- 
bile was like sneering at a mother’s first- 
born. 

“Get in,” he said. 

I got in. The automobile started. To 
my surprise, the motor sounded like a 
million dollars, without a tap or a knock 
in it. The car began to go places. We 
rolled out across the cement highway. 
“We'll go down across the railroad 
tracks and over the sand-hills,” Walt 
said. 

I looked for a road across the rail- 
road tracks. There wasn’t any. The car 
left the highway and started over the 
desert. It wasn’t particularly rough 
here, but every one of the clumps of 
greasewood had collected its own in- 
dividual pile of sand, and the car went 
right along. The wheels kept on the 
ground, but I didn’t keep in the car, 

I shook around inside that car like 
a piece of popcorn in a corn-popper. If 
there had been a saddle on it, I'd have 
pulled leather and thought it was the 
worst bucking bronco I’d ever forked; 
but there wasn’t any saddle. Sometimes 
when I’d seem to be eight or ten inches 
up in the air, I'd reach down with one 
hand, grab hold of something and pull 
myself back into the car, just in time 
to shoot up again. I sensed that Walt 
was giving me a ride. 

The railroad tracks were ahead. They 
were probably six or eight feet above 
the level of the desert, a sharp embank- 

ment on both sides, 
oiled and packed to 
keep desert sand from 
drifting over it. The 
car snorted and purr- 
ed up that embank- 
ment. It struck the 
ties and the rails and 
went over. It came 
down on the other 
side, and I saw a big 
wash in front of us. 


HE bank was 

probably not over 

four feet high, but | 

could always get 4 

thrill just driving a car 

off a six-inch curb. 

Four feet doesn’t sound 

like much as a straight 

drop, but when you 

see it loom up ahead 

— of a car it looks like 

“ i the Grand Cafon of 
the Colorado. 

The front wheels 
went over the edge. The car settled witha 
bang that nearly jerked my teeth out. The 
rear wheels dug intothe ground. Try taking 
a four-foot drop sometime, right smack 
on your sitter without any car under you. 

There were enough springs left in the 
seat to save me. Those springs flatte 
out and then shot me up in the alt. 
hooked a toe into something and jerk 
ed myself back. And then we were 
the sand-hills. The car roared its way 
up those sand-hills and crossed a Jong, 
fiat stretch. Then a range of mountails 
loomed ahead of us. They weren't polite 
mountains, but the rough moun 
of the desert. (Continued on page 82) 
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A Lonc Drop 


A prize-winner in the Narrowest Escape from Death Story Contest 


By WINSLOW P. HUMPHREY 


HAVE never been dumped into a 

lagoon full of man-eating sharks, 

though I once equaled some records 

at the Australian crawl in the warm 
waters south of Cuba when our lookout, 
aboard ship, lustily reported the pres- 
ence of sharks off our port bow. 

Neither have I ever awakened from a 
nap to find a rattler sharing my place of 
repose, but I’ve had 
quite a few scrimmages 
with the vicious devils. 
My trout boots: still 
bear twin pin-pricks 
and two faint scratches 
from the lashing fangs 
of an angry little buzz- 
tail that I rudely—and 
accidentally—trod up- 
on last summer on the 
grassy banks of Flat 
Brook. 

Neither have I ever 
been cursed with a fire- 
arm that failed to func- 
tion at a crucial mo- 
ment—but some twenty 
years ago I nearly 
traveled the long trail 
that turneth not, while 
on a coon hunt, and in 
a manner so simple 
that it might one day 
fall to your lot to be- 
come involved in the 
same situation. 

It was one of those 
gloomy evenings in 
early November, so 
familiar to every woods- 
man—warm, muggy, with a gentle rain 
falling, and all outdoors as black as the 
interior of a woodchuck’s den at mid- 
night. After supper, the hired hand from 
an adjoining farm, a young man several 
years my senior, drifted in and suggested 
that we go coon hunting. There was 
nothing unusual about the invitation, for 
in those days I had quite a reputation 
as a tree-climber. 

The only weapon of modern type avail- 
able was my .22 caliber repeater. This 
I refused to take for various reasons, 
mainly because it was in gun-crank con- 
dition and I visualized what the result of 
one hearty stumble, with the resultant 
fall upon its barrel, might mean to its 
future accuracy—a decision that nearly 
cost me my life. 

Flashlights were a luxury in those times, 
48 were carbide lamps, although several 
excellent brands were on the market. Our 
illumination consisted of one bull’s-eye 
carriage lamp and a rusty barn lantern. 

he carriage lamp smoked badly and 
went out often; the lantern was not much 

tter. Our armament was an ancient 
muzzle-loading musket, the barrel of which 


was sawed off for convenience in handling. 

Our dogs—a splendid old collie, a mon- 
grel shepherd and a Kentucky Redbone 
of doubtful vintage—struck trail straight 
up Acra Point and into Black Head 
Mountain. We followed swiftly, tireless- 
ly—would that I could travel like that 
now !—keeping the unholy clamor within 
earshot. A full hour we climbed upward, 


Next Month 


“ OW TO KEEP ON BEING A BEAR 

HUNTER!” by Stewart Edward 
White. After you get your trophy, use your 
camera. It’s real sport. 


‘“‘DOGS, BIRDS AND DARKIES,”’ by Ray 
P. Holland. Hunting bob-white in the deep 
South where he is at his best. 


‘“SOLUNAR GROUSE,” by John Alden 
Knight, Jr. Fish may feed on the turn of 
the tide, but what about grouse? 


‘““SOMETHING ABOUT DUCK DECOYS,’’ 
by H. L. Betten, is the practical article for 
October. No wildfowler should miss it. 


and then lost the voices of the dogs as 
they descended the opposite side of a 
towering ridge. This is hardly a story 
devoted to coon hunting; so we will omit 
detailed description of the arduous trail 
through vines and creepers, slippery boul- 
ders and hidden deadfalls. 


HEN we arrived at the tree, which 

the bawling dogs tried in vain to 
climb, Ivan loaded the musket while I 
held my hat above the muzzle to keep the 
powder dry. He seldom carried it loaded, 
for obvious reasons, ‘especially during 
wet weather. We loaded by definite cal- 
culation; the higher the coon, the heavier 
our charge of powder. And in this in- 
stance Mr. Ringtail had sought the top. 
Shining a coon’s eyes with that crude 
equipment was not the easy task it has 
become with modern flashlight, but we 
were finally successful. I covered my ears 
while Ivan braced himself and aimed. I 
can still see the picture, and almost hear 
it—a deafening roar, a cloud of smoke 
and a red flare lighting the wilderness. 
Ivan stumbled backward, and Mr. Coon 
fell,end over end, among the snarling dogs. 


I've often wondered whether it was 
fright from the terrible explosion or the 
half handful of buckshot that killed our 
coon. I'll bet the loads we used would 
have scared a man-eating lion to death. 
But Ivan was plenty husky; he could 
take it. 

Satisfied, the dogs forged away, and 
we gathered up the remains of the coon. 
They treed again at the 
very peak of Black Head 
Mountain. We traveled 
more leisurely now; the 
rainfall had increased 
slightly, and we knew 
the collie would stick to 
the tree even though the 
other dogs quit it. As 
we neared the summit 
the rain became half 
sleet, freezing upon our 
jackets, which we but- 
toned more closely 
about our throats. 


LACK HEAD has a 
long, narrow top, 
as flat as a pool table. 
The dogs were dancing 
madly through the dense 
underbrush at the base 
of a squat thick-trunk- 
ed pine, the long out- 
stretched limbs of which 
jutted in all directions, 
the lower branches all 
but sweeping the laurel 
tips, shoulder-high as 
we struggled through 
the bushes. We spotted 
our quarry, clinging to the tip of a 
heavily needled bough, about half-way up 
the pine. 

Ivan prepared to load our gun. Having 
swabbed the bore with a bit of dry cloth, 
he poised the mouth of the powder flask 
above the muzzle, which my hat shielded. 
Just then the collie, prancing frantically 
about on her hind legs, crashed into his 
upraised arm, sending the precious con- 
tainer whirling swiftly away through the 
air to plop into a rain-fed pool at the 
base of a scrub-oak. A few bubbles gur- 
gled to the surface. 

We stood, speechless, gazing at each 
other. Then, with a hearty curse, Ivan 
aimed a kick at the offending collie, 
which she skillfully dodged. I decided to 
climb the tree, choosing the nearer side, 
where the brush seemed not so thick. 
Though the footing was rather slippery, 
the ice which covered the branches was 
soft and crunched quite easily under my 
boots. I climbed steadily upward. Mak- 
ing my way out on a lower bough, I 
seized the branch above me, which held 
the coon, and shook mightily. 

Then, for the (Continued on page 67) 
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FROSTY 


EIGH-HO, let the winds blow! A blizzard couldn't stop 
us. One more round of trout fishing before the season 
closed—just one more trip into the outdoors. Even if 
we had to stalk trout on snow-shoes, we’d go for ‘em. 

The clouds boiling over the Continental Divide didn’t hold any 
promise for a fly-fisherman. Snow squalls were shooting down on 
us as we took the first climb to the top of the big hump. From 
Denver to Woods Lake, where it nestles in the thick of the Rockies, 
is a little matter of 220 miles of mountain driving, and in that 
drive you cross the Continental Divide three times. On top, the 
wind was kicking up a cold, gray hell that clung to the ragged tops 
of the peaks like sorghum to a pickaninny. 

The Ohio car just ahead was blotted out in a fresh squall of 
snow. Our windshield clouded. The snow sugared down on us, and 
the big spruces beside the highway became dark, film-wrapped 
giants, bending majestically before the force of a rowdy wind. 
My wife shivered. 

Trout weather? Why, say, we were half frozen with the thought 
of advice given by so many fishing gents who contend that the 
key to successful fly-fishing is to watch the natural flight, then 
select the artificial flY which most resembles the natural trout 
food that is winging around, and offer such flies to the trout. If 
any natural flies were out this day, they had on their red flannels 
mufflers and galoshes. 

The day was rough, the way was rougher, as we slipped over 
Loveland Pass and down to the little mining town of Dillon 
The snow stopped, but the road got no better fast—until we 
were a few miles from Dillon, where we wrapped ourselves around 
a steak and hot blackberry pie. There was one swell objective 
reached in that pie, one of the little surprise goals one attains 
on such a trip. 

Up the Blue, past the largest molybdenum mine in the world 
located at Climax, over the Divide again to the margin of Lead- 
ville, then back over the Divide, for the third time, at Tennesse 
Pass. We had started on Atlantic drainage as we followed Cleat 
Creek out from Denver, we were on Pacific-slope waters # 
Dillon, we hit the head of the Arkansas near Leadville, and ¥¢ 
were over the top to the headwaters of the Eagle, which finds 
its way to the Gulf of California, when we left Tennessee Pas 
to swing down to Red Cliff on the Eagle. ; 

Half the waters we saw, or perhaps even more, were fish-sterile 
because mining wastes were being dumped into them. There® 
a law against it; so don’t say, “There ought to be a law passed.-- 
A good many laws that are set up to protect fish and gale 
don’t get enforced, because there are no stockholders looking 
for dividends, no managers who have to cut production costs # 
the minimum. 
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One last round with the 

trout before winter comes. 

Even now there is plenty of 
snow in spots 


By 
- ARTHUR H. CARHART 


Snow hit us again at Red Cliff—and 
oh, man, did it snow! The Shelf highway 
at Battle Mountain, where it hangs a 
couple thousand feet above the gorge of 
the Eagle, was just a piece of road hung 






























in the middle of a snow-storm. You could 

see about five rods, and headlights were 

turned on in the middle of the day. If 

two cars had bumped there, they prob- 

ably would have landed about a third of 

a mile down the slope! We were right 

} in clouds, with the wind plucking snow- 

In't stop flakes out of them like the old woman 
€ season picking her geese. 

Even it But as we came to Woods Lake the 

for ‘em. sun blazed on new snow atop Avalanche, 

hold any Eagle and Fools peaks, wood smoke 

down on wreathed from log cabin smoke-stacks, 

np. From and Ralph Mason and his wife made us 

Rockies, welcome. Really, at the moment, with 

d in that that blustery day going out in a big 

1 top, the spread of glory, we didn’t care a whoop 

gged tops an’ a holler whether trout were biting 

, next day or had gone downstream to 
squall of & California. 
yn us, and But next morning it was different. We 
1-wrapped had a puzzle to solve. Would they strike; 
vdy wind. and if so, on what? There were no flies 

a-wing. It looked doubtful. 
1e thought “We'll just throw the book at ’em,” I 
; _ = told Ralph. 
ight, the 
ural trout “ A FELLOW from Colorado Springs 
e trout. Ii got the limit last week,” he said 
.d flannels, encouragingly. 

At that, it didn’t look trouty, with a 
ipped over couple of inches of snow on the ground 
of Dillon and thick winter wrapped over the crests. 
_yntil we W ith all this orthodox talk about insect 
ves around flight and the like, we wondered if this 
| objective snow and nippy weather and late season 
one attaills wouldn't block us from any sort of catch. 

‘How many for lunch?” we asked 
the world, Duddy, the cook. 

‘n of Lead “Nine,” she ordered. 

_ Tennesst That was no contract, just an estimate. 

owed Cleat We sneaked out to the willow-edged 
waters banks of Lime Creek, where it bends and 

Ile, and We riffles beyond the horse corrals, and set 

which fines up our rods, ready to give those trout 

nessee Pass the works. 

First fly out—and through the water 
fish-stetil yng a troop of shadowy ghosts, maybe 
m. There® ty, charging the fly. But they saw me. 
passed . k. € _— was low, sinfully low. Clear 
, and game a baby’s conscience. Every trout in 
Jers lo! at pool had me spotted as Public 
jon costs # hemy Number One. 


In the next /( Continued on page 68) 


AMOUS author, world traveler, and 

big game hunter goes into the Indian 
jungle seeking relaxation, recreation and 
tigers. Game is plentiful and thrills come 
fast and often. Herds of wild elephants 
threaten. Giant boars with long, curved 
tusks, big sambars and other deer are 
everywhere, but no striped cats are seen. 
Hope is high, for the jungle is filled with 
sign, but no tiger is definitely located. 
Then comes the report that a man-eater 
has killed three days before! Excitement 
runs high and the hunt is on in earnest. 


HE next day brought a genuine 
adventure. Also, it. was the first 
test of the mettle of my elephant, 


as important to the hunter as a 
pony’s guts to a polo player. A good 
shikar elephant must not only stand to 
the rifle, but hold like a rock in the face 
of a charging tiger or wild elephant. I 
had been told that my beast would 
“tremble a little” at the first scent of a 
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By 
EDISON MARSHALL 


ramatic and thrill- 

ing adventures with 

dangerous game of the 
Indian jungle 


PART II 


The big gun and the big open mouth roared together 


tiger, but would not throw me down. 

Early in the afternoon we advanced 
up a dry nullah with ten-foot banks. It 
was a thoroughfare for tigers and a sun- 
bath for other game. Once we had to 
swing wide of a herd of elephants, but 
we entered the upper reaches of the 
nullah, where there are a few pools of 
water drying in the sun, without firing 
a shot. 

Presently my elephant raised his snaky 
trunk into the air. He smelled something. 
The mahout’s nervously bright eyes 
shifted right and left. And then that 
“little trembling” of which I had been 
warned began. It was a living earthquake 
that almost jarred me off the elephant- 
pad. But in a second or two the elephant 
steadied down and slogged patiently on. 

A little later we heard a considerable 
commotion in the heavy jungle beyond 
the left bank—snortings, bellowings and 
brush-crashings. 

“Goru, goru (cattle),” my native shi- 
kari whispered, which meant that he had 
identified one of the species of the great 
Asiatic wild oxen, among the best game 


in the world, but whether mithan or gaur 
—bison or the great sladang, in sports- 
man’s language—he did not know or was 
unable to tell me. There was evidently a 
fair-sized herd, judging from the noise 
they made. 

I assumed, of course, that the herd had 
been alarmed by our scent, and thought 
it very unlikely that I would get a shot. 
But suddenly the mahout gave a sharp 
gasp and pointed toward the bank. 

At this point a game trail ran up, and 
there were several small breaks in the 
heavy grass. I craned my neck to | 
over the grass, expecting to see a bison 
or a sladang, but at first could see noth- 
ing. And then my eyes happened to drop 
into the grass at the top of the bank. 

Fifteen feet away, exactly on the level 
with ourselves, was the unmistakable 
painted head and yellow eyes of a tiger. 
It was his scent, not ours, that had 
alarmed the herd. 

Tigers are imposing enough in a 200. 
There are simply no words to describe 
their wicked beauty, their quite terrify: 
ing glory, in their own setting. You cal 
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not think of them as striped cats. You 
understand Blake’s poem of 
“Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night .. .” 

They do seem to burn. 

The brute’s eyes were on mine. ,° 
I can still remember their enor- Pd 
mous size and brilliance, like two 
huge topazes; even set in that 
flat, wicked harlequin head they were 
the most devilishly vivid eyes I had ever 
seen. I've wondered since if they were 
part of his hunting equipment. It seems 
to be quite possible that those glaring 
lamps would hypnotize with terror a 
deer or a wild pig and rivet him in his 
tracks to be killed. 

_They didn’t hypnotize me, but they 
did everything else. There may be plenty 
of men who can run into a crouching am- 
bushed tiger at a distance of fifteen feet 
and never turn a hair; but all of mine 
must have stood on end. I’m not sure; I 
was too busy to notice. I was busy get- 
ting up that gun. 

The tiger was crouched to spring. His 
steam was up anyway, from hunting the 
bison herd; and when we blundered along 
and interrupted him, he had turned to 
hight. I am aware that unwounded tigers 
will run away from a man nine times 
out of ten. If we had met at a longer 
range, the big cat probably would have 
turned and fled. But this was the tenth 
time. His intentions were only too plain. 

One little bound would carry him 
across the intervening space on to the 
back of our elephant. There he could 
have killed all three of us, because one 
deep scratch each from those poisoned 
claws would be all we would require. In 
all my hunting I had rarely met such 
af open-and-shut proposition: to kill 


or be killed 
right now. 

As I was 
jerking up my 
gun I had the 

sickening feeling that there wouldn’t be 
time te shoot. As a result, I almost shot 
too quick. It’s no pleasure to think over 
what would have happened if I had 
obeyed that impulse and fired without 
certain aim. 


UT something saved me. I suppose 

it was the workings of my subcon- 
scious mind—a last warning that I was 
up against it and must not blow up. 
Hunting experience may have been a 
factor, but I think not. Although almost 
any native, as well as the majority of 
certain other inferior near-Asiatic stocks, 
might have gone off at half cock and in- 
vited disaster, I believe that almost every 
white man of the warlike races, tyro or 
no, would have grasped the essentials 
of the situation and looked to his sights. 
It seemed to me the slowest aiming I 
ever did; actually it was probably the 
fastest. The senses are preternaturally 
sharp at such times. I noticed that the 
brute’s tail was no longer lashing the 
grass, but had begun to rise, the tip-end 
first and the rest of it following like a 
snake. The tiger’s eyes appeared to flat- 


so and deep wrinkles appeared in his 
ips. 

The elephant saw the cat as plainly as 
I did, but there was no trembling now. 
The wonderful beast stood like a stone 
elephant in the courtyard of a rajah. 
Only afterward did I realize what real 
valor, combined with a superbly intel- 
ligent grasp of the whole situation, this 
fact proved. 

This was not the time to trust a breast 
shot, usually the safest and best; the 
cat was too close. So I aimed for his 
head. The target was childishly easy, 
provided I didn’t jerk. And what hap- 
pened was one of the strangest exper- 
iences of my life. 

My firing-pin must have struck the 
cartridge the identical instant that a 
message to attack from the brute’s brain 
struck his muscles. Both of us were 
cocked and primed: we went off simul- 
taneously. Tke big gun and the big open 
mouth roared together. The cat seemed 
to leap straight into the air for at least 
two feet, and then crashed down. 

He was dead. I couldn’t believe it, but 
there he lay, without a muscular quiver. 

If this hunting story has any interest 
to fellow-sportsmen, it is not so much 
in the actual shooting and the size of my 
bag as in the mental and emotional re- 
actions of an (Continued on page 62) 
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The whitewing is 
a little larger 
than our common 
mourning dove 


IKE many of the other game birds 
and animals which make the 
sportsman’s. life worth living in 
Arizona, the white-winged dove 

is a Mexican. Hot tropical and semi- 
tropical Mexico is his homeland, and he 
crosses the American border regularly in 
only two places: southwestern Arizona 
and the lower Rio Grande valley of 
Texas. The whitewing likes heat, and 
plenty of it. Even southern New Mexico, 
’ though surely no summer resort, is too 
cool for him, as most of it is above 
3,000 feet in elevation. 

But on the two localities low and hot 
enough to suit his majesty, the white- 
wing confers a priceless boon—a summer 
shooting season. Because of this beauti- 
ful bird, gunners may go afield a full six 
weeks before their brother sportsmen in 
other states may pop away at anything 
legally. 

Each year the birds are through with 
their nesting season by the middle of 
July, and most of the young are already 
strong and powerful flyers. In Arizona 
all of them are fat on June-ripened 
wheat, sleek and lovely. The season con- 
tinues to September first, when the dove 
season formerly opened, but by that time 
most of the whitewings have left Arizona 
and have begun their long trek back to 
tropical Mexico where, like the rich, they 
winter, hundreds of miles away from 
even a hint of snow and cold. 

Hunting whitewings is hot work. The 
open season comes at the warmest period 
of the summer, and the birds are found in 
Arizona nowhere except in the lowest and 
most blistering deserts. As a consequence, 
jugs full of ice-water are almost as much 
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An article on the habits and hunting of the 
white-winged dove of the Southwest 


standard equipment for the whitewing 
hunter as shells and guns. 

In those sections where the birds are 
hunted, the whitewing shoot is a custom 
of long standing. When stores and offices 
close, gunners go afield in the hot late 
afternoon with food and drink. They 

set themselves at some tank 
where the birds water or on 
some flyway used by the flocks 
on their way to water or to 
roost. It is a leisurely sport, 
for the birds come to the hunt- 
er rather than the hunter to 
the birds, and high swift flocks 
and singles enable the wildfowler to 
polish his technique against the more 
serious business of the fall and winter 
months. 

Then, as the sun goes down, the shoot- 
ing ceases. Bags are counted, and while 
the evening breeze brings relief from 
the fierce heat of the desert day the 
hunters eat, think up alibis, and brag 
about their good shots. Somewhere a 
quail calls, a mosquito drones, and bull- 
bats swoop erratically against the dark- 
ening sky. 

The whitewing is a close reiative of 
the mourning dove, and in appearance 
is much like him. Perched, the birds look 
much the same. Both are long, narrow, 
stream-lined “dove-gray” birds with the 
slender heads and necks of most of the 
dove family. In flight, however, they are 
so different that a practiced observer 
can distinguish between them at great 
distances. The white, which only edges 
the folded wing when the bird is at rest, 
now appears as a conspicuous lateral 
band, and it is apparent that the lower 
wing feathers are a much darker gray 
than is the case with the dove. In fact, 
this white band is the most noticeable 
thing about the bird, and in contrast to it 
he looks darker all over. 


N addition, the whitewing is ordinarily 

a slower and more leisurely flier than 
the mourning dove, and his wings have 
always appeared to me to be set at a 
slightly different angle. Why this should 
be I do not know, as I have examined 
dead birds of both species side by side. 
Yet it is so, and I can tell them apart 
when they are no more than specks in 
the sky. 

The two species are about the same 
length, but the whitewing is a somewhat 
chunkier bird. He is also better eating, 
as his breast is lighter and lacks the wild, 
somewhat “ducky” taste of the dove. A 
whitewing potpie with onions, green 
peppers, pimentos and dumplings is truly 
food for the gods. 

In Arizona the whitewing is almost 
never called a “white-winged dove.” In- 
stead he is nearly always referred to sim- 
ply as a whitewing—or sometimes as a 


white-winged pigeon. In Mexico the na- 
tives call the birds palomas de pitaya 
(cactus doves) or pitayeras (literally, 
cactusers) because they are so fond of 
the ripe fruit of the pitaya or organ cac- 
tus. Indeed, there must be some vital 
connection between the pitaya and the 
whitewing. 

In the spring and summer the birds 
are plentiful on the Sonora deserts 
wherever the cactus is found—and they 
are plentiful nowhere else. When a crop 
is ripe, they seem to eat almost nothing 
but the luscious crimson fruit, and at 
that time their droppings are as red as 
blood. They do not assimilate the tiny 
hard pitaya seeds, and as a consequence 
they must have played a large part in ex- 
tending the range of the cactus. 


HE whitewing is also fond of wheat 

and other grains. Twenty or twenty- 
five years ago birds swarmed to the 
wheat fields of the Salt River Valley of 
Arizona, where I grew up, to feed in the 
fields. Hunting them at that time was the 
principal summer sport and the one thing 
which made the long hot days bearable 
and even pleasant. Natives turned out 
by the hundreds, and through the sum- 
mer afternoons the popping of guns was 
continuous. In addition, wealthy sports- 
men from the Pacific Coast and even 
from the East arrived, established lux- 
urious camps, and shot daily for weeks. 
Bags of seventy-five and even one hun- 
dred birds to each gun were common. 

The first money I ever earned was for 
acting as a retriever for a portly Los 
Angeles banker. My maternal grand- 
father was a confirmed whitewing hunter 
and a crack shot. I followed him afield 
almost from the time I could toddle, and 
I killed my first bird in 1908, when I 
was so small that I had to rest the gun 
on a fence post and the recoil gave me a 
nosebleed. 

Thousands of birds were shipped to 
the markets in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco before the sale was illegal, and 
other thousands were fried or made into 
potpie by honest Arizonans. Strangely 
enough, however, I don’t think this 
slaughter did the species any great harm. 
The grain fields of the valley drew birds 
from all over Mexico and Central 
America, but the millions which were 
killed were only a drop in the bucket t0 
the untold millions which never heard 4 
shotgun fired. 

Only the extreme northern vanguard 
was ever really hunted and shot, and the 
birds are scarce in most parts of Arizona 
now not because they were overshot 
because farmers found the raising 
long-staple cotton more profitable that 
the raising of grains. The birds f 
little to eat, and hence most of 
now stay away. Even now they find 
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grain fields that are left. On the Indian 
reservations, where much wheat is still 
raised, they are plentiful. 

In recent years I have heard some 
Arizonans wail that the birds are near- 
ing extinction and should be protected 
in the United States. No one who has 
been in Mexico as much as I have can 
agree with that opinion. Last June I shot 
whitewings near Sonoyta, Sonora, where 
the birds came to the wheat fields in 
clouds which would have reminded an 
oldster of the fabled abundance of the 
passenger pigeons. 

On a recent sheep hunt into Sonora 
I was in continual sight of the birds for 
three hundred miles south. They were so 
plentiful that I should hate to hazard a 
guess at how many I saw. Whenever 
Arizona farmers see fit once more to 
plant wheat, the flocks will be back in 
their former numbers as soon as the good 
news spreads among them. 

The call of the whitewing is very dif- 
ferent from that of a dove. I have heard 
it compared to the hoot of an owl, but 
in reality there is little similarity. It 
sounds much like the note of the big 
band-tailed pigeon of the mountains in 
that it is deep and melodious, but it is 
unmistakable and once heard it is never 
forgotten. Not only is it lower pitched 
than that of the dove, but it is also more 
complicated. When the birds are mating, 
it runs almost the entire scale and is 
very beautiful. 

Once in early May I was scouting for 
sheep in the San Francisco Mountains 
of Sonora. It was late afternoon. The 


hot air of midday had cooled consider- 
ably, and the desert was swimming in 
the purple. haze of evening as the sun 
sank behind the jagged Pinacates range 
to the west. A flock of rams had left a 
high mountain that day, and by circling 
I hoped to cut their tracks in the soft 
sands and find where they had gone. 

On the whole walk of three or four 
miles a whitewing was my herald and 
my guide. He flew just ahead of me, 
alighting on saguaro and pitaya, and 
every time he paused he would give his 
mating call, low, sweet, melodious, clear 
as a bell. It is both a call and 
a song and a thing of moving 
beauty. I shouldn't blame any 
female for losing her head 
when wooed like that. 
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HE mating season for 

the whitewing begins far 
south in Mexico and prob- 
ably as early as February. The 
pairs work north, nesting as 
they go, and they raise from 
three to five broods a season, 
ending with the June nest in 
northern Sonora or southern 
Arizona. The young mature 
quickly, and birds born in 
February probably mate by 
June, after they have followed 
their parents on the long 
flight north. 

Like the mourning doves, 
the whitewings lay but two 
eggs at a time, and also, like 
the dove, they build sloppy, 


Whitewing country—a good stand for the flight. The man on the right is 
retrieving a bird that fell down a badger hole 
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poorly-constructed nests in low trees, in 
cactus and even on the ground. Each 
pair of whitewings is responsible for 
from six to twelve young birds in a sea- 
son. On a few occasions I have seen 
young in nests at the opening of the sea- 
son in Arizona, but the great majority 
of the birds are through with their mat- 
ing for the year. Their long trek north 
has reached its high-water mark, and 
within a few weeks the birds begin to 
wing their way back to the tropics. 

By the first of November, when the 
last crop of pitaya fruit has matured and 
been eaten, the birds desert salubrious 
northern Sonora, and their place is taken 
by great flocks of mourning doves, which 
have spent the summer in the United 
States. The flocks winter from the 
Yaqui River country of southern Sonora 
throughout Sinaloa and even to Panama. 
By the first of February, Mexicans tell 
me, the mating and nesting season is in 
full swing, and they are preparing to 
follow the sun (Continued on page 61) 





The Old Warden on» 


Grouse Management 


What grouse hunter isn’t interested in more grouse? 


HE Old Warden was headed for 

home in the late afternoon of an 

early October day. He had been 

out since sunup, and his none-too- 
young bones were weary. As he topped 
the hill south of town and could look 
down on the far-flung stretch of Madcat 
Swamp a movement along the edge 
caught his eye. He drew off the pave- 
ment, watched the flashing movement a 
moment, pulled out his binoculars and, 
leveling them, brought to clear view a 
dog working in the poplars, with a man 
close behind. 

The bird season was still days away. 
He could not tell from that distance 
whether the man carried a weapon or 
not. But with a brief sigh of weariness 
he swung into a side road and drove 
briskly westward. 

Another car was parked beside the 
ruts. He looked it over carefully and 
then set out afoot, guided by the sounds 
of a whistle blown occasionally. Soon he 
could make out a voice giving low-pitched 
commands, and shortly came out into a 
little burning and recognized the man he 
had followed. 

“Hello, Ray!” he called as the other 
turned to look. 

“Hi, Warden! Trailing me?” 

“Nobody else!” He grinned and shoved 
back his hat and wiped his forehead as 
his boots swished through the browning 
bracken. ‘“How’s the pup makin’ it?” 

The dog, a sprightly looking young 
setter, strained at the check-cord, tongue 
lolling and tail busy, a picture of eager 
enthusiasm. 

“Full to the ears of hunt,” said Ray. 
“One of the likeliest pups I've ever 
owned. But the devil of it is, I can't get 
him on birds!” 

He frowned a little, and then ordered 
the setter in and motioned him to drop. 
He drew out a packet of cigarettes and 
picked for himself a seat on a weathered 
log, inviting the Old Warden to rest be- 
side him. 

“Hot,” he said, “and this baby is overly 
anxious to go. And if I could get him on 
a bird, I don’t suppose the scent would 
be much, this sort of day, this early in 
the season. But the heck of it is”—his 
frown persisting— “I can’t get him on 
one oftener than now and then. Not 
here.” 

He struck a match and lighted his 
cigarette and exhaled smoke with evident 
relish. 

“This is an ideal place for a man to 
break a dog,” he said. “For a busy man, 
I mean. Twenty minutes from home on 
28 
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a good pavement, and generally I find 
‘em. Years ago, when I had that black- 
and-white pointer, I could come in here 
any day, any time of the year a man 
would want to work a dog, and kick out 
half a dozen or more. But not now. 

“Still lots of feed,” he said. “Same 
homing grounds. This stuff on the edge is 
a little thicker. But the birds don’t seem 
to like it so well. Anyhow, I can't find 
‘em here.” 

The Warden had opened his pocket 
knife and was digging gingerly under a 
finger-nail for a splinter. 

“Mebby _be- 
cause you and 
so many like 
you have been 
so sure of find- 
in’ ‘em,’ he | said. 

‘“Mebby because it’s 
got to be so popular a 
bird pocket that it’s 
been over 
patron- 


“ason- 
able. Or 
it might be 
a ganging-up 
of predators here or some other local 
condition. The boys all tell me the broods 
were large this spring and that they saw 
lots of young birds. I wonder if we 
couldn’t get the Department to do some- 
thing about places like this, now that 
New York seems to have gotten the hang 
of pen-rearing grouse.” 

He put the suggestion tentatively; but 
when the other did not reply, he at once 
went on, more enthusiastically. 


E’VE got state game farms; 
we've got game-bird breeders in 
state employ. I don't see why our state 
shouldn’t be right out in front in this 
liberating of grouse. When a nice little 
pocket like this shows a scarcity, build 
it up again. When we come on a place 
that looks birdy but isn’t, and when the 
natives who know it tell us it never has 
been, start it off with a few pairs and 
see what'll happen. Why not?” he asked. 
“Is there a finer game bird anywhere on 
earth? Isn’t the grouse hunter deserving 
of at least some help in the way of pro- 
pagation when the pheasant hunter gets 
so much?” 
His companion was frowning at his 
finger. He wrinkled his nose as the blade- 


point found its object and grunted a 
trifle as he pulled the sliver free. 
“There!” he said in relief. “That's 
over!” 
“Got to hurting, eh?” Ray asked. 
The old man shut his knife and the 
merry lights began to dance in his eyes. 
“IT wasn’t havin’ my splinter in mind,” 


he said. “When 

I said it was 

over, I meant 

you’d made 

what we might call 

your first diplomatic 

overture.” ‘ 

Ray’s jaw loosened. “What?” 
he ejaculated. “What are you 
driving at?” 

The Warden chuckled at that, let- 
ting his head rock backward. 

“I’ve had a little gamble with my- 
self as to which one of you boys who 
admit grouse huntin’ to be a favorite 
vice would spring this propagation- 
and-release thing on me first. I've 
been waitin’ for it ever since the 
stories of the good luck New York J 
has had in pen-rearin’ pats got ar 

“You don’t approve of the New Yor = 
idea, then?” a 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that. Not for#) 
minute would I say that, because I 4 
not be understood. And New York bis” 
been doin’ the thing for grouse that 
itched to see done for a good many yea® 
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Besides gettin’ the hang of raisin’ ‘em 
by hand, I mean.” 

“The setter, still panting, stretched out 
on his side and flopped a contented tail, 
rolling a knowing eye at his master. The 
Old Warden broke a willow branch and 
began scratching the pup’s back gently. 

“J sometimes get the notion that folks 
will get ready to run if they hear me 
mention ruffed grouse again,” he con- 
fessed. “Lookin’ back, seems like I’ve 
talked more about him than any other 
bird that flies. Mebby because I like him 
a mite the best. Mebby it’s just because 
I’ve had a chance to know him better 
than I know any of our other native 
game birds. 

“But if I can get anybody to listen, I 
don't expect I'll ever get tired talkin’ 
about him. And since they’ve got doin’ 
what I figure is real grouse business down 
in York State, and since the grouse- 

management ball is sort of 
rollin’ in some other states, 
I've had to hold back and 
make it a point not to gab- 
ble about it for fear of 
makin’ myself a nuisance. 
But you, Ray; you kind of 
asked for it. I'm glad you 
brought it up.” 

He scratched the setter’s 


back slowly in silence for an interval— 
for so long an interval, in fact, that Ray 
spoke, prompting him. 

“You don’t scare me,” he said, grin- 
ning, “but I don’t quite get you. What 
else is it that New York is doing about 
grouse? I hadn’t heard of anything ex- 
cept their propagation.” 

“No, you ain’t. And plenty others 
ain’t. And those who ain't are the ones 
who should have heard. 


~ OU know how I feel about this 
propagation thing in general,” he 
said. “I've made that pretty plain. It’s 
fine to be able to raise game birds, and 
up to a certain point it’s almost a case 
of havin’ to raise some species. But for 
a long time I’ve figured and argued that 
to depend on pen-reared birds as the main 
source of supply was not only awful ex- 
pensive but downright inefficient. 

“Still, most hunters don’t agree. Big 
releases are sort of spectacular. It’s 
somethin’ you can kind of get your teeth 
into when a state says it’s released so 
many thousands of this and that. It 
gives the huntin’ public a right definite 
sort of satisfaction. 

“But we won't go into that. What 
arouses my interest the most is realizin’ 
that you, a good, smart, well-informed 

hunter, will set your eyes on 
the easiest thing to see and miss 
complete the thing that I fig- 
ure is real important. 

“T’ve argued and begged and 
whined for years tryin’ to get 
somebody in this state inter- 
ested in goin’ after grouse 
management. We've done it for 

pheasants in the lower 
counties. We’ve 
pretty well got it 

fixed in our minds 

that cover and 
food-patch plantin’ 

is about as impor- 

tant for a pheas- 

ant supply as is game 
farmin’. But we've all 
shook our heads about 
the grouse and 

have said ‘Yes, 
mébby it should be 

done, but how are 

you goin’ to start?’ 
“Well, New 


York has started. Right along with their 
pen-rearin’ experiments on grouse they’ve 
been doin’ a lot of fact-findin’ about 
grouse habits and a lot of experimental 
work on management practices which 
mebby is goin’ to set the pace for a good 
many other states. I hope so, leastwise. 
“One of the things they’ve done down 
there which I figure is awful important 
is to make a start at findin’ out how 
wide a range a grouse will have. They've 
done this by markin’ both wild-trapped 
and pen-reared birds so’s they could be 
recognized when seen again. Bright-col- 
ored feathers were wired into their tails, 
cat bells fastened to some of their wings 
and regular leg bands used on others. 


“FF KNOW a lot of hunters who'll swear 

a grouse don’t move far, but down 
in York State they know a bird will wan- 
der as far as three miles from where he 
was marked. And I know a lot of hunters 
who'll argue that if an island of good 
grouse cover is left by clearin’ or fire 
in the middle of a big open space, the 
grouse will just stay there and either 
make it or perish. But in New York 
they've found out that it’s nothin’ much 
for a grouse to cross half a mile of wide 
open land and settle down in a new home. 
They followed one brood from place to 
place, and the first jump made, when the 
chicks were only a week old, was across 
a 700-foot stretch of open. 

“That kind of information is inter- 
estin’, Ray. And the way I figure it, it'll 
be danged valuable before long. 

“Then they’ve been doin’ some cover 
management (Continued on page 70) 


“Years ago, when I had that black and white pointer, 

I could come here any day, any time of the year a 

man would want to work a dog, and kick out half a 
dozen or more” 
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I'he greatest heads in the world are found in Alaska 


HEN autumn days turn crisp and 

chill, and cottonwoods flame yellow 

along the wilderness stream courses; 

when the hillsides are bizarrely tinted 
with the crimson, copper and gold of frost- 
painted aspen and birch, and the mountains 
sheer bold and clear-cut against the sweet blue 
curve of the sky; when the last of the deer- 
flies and no-see-yums have gone, and the first 
great, round, orange hunter’s moon has waxed 
to its full—then it’s time to go moose hunting 
in Alaska. 

Sheep hunting is great sport, bear hunting 
is packed with adventure and thrills, and there 
is a definite kick in risking your neck climbing 
the windy crags of the goat country—but for 
downright fun, I'll take a moose hunt any old time. Like 
grouse shooting, it’s a sport that goes with bright leaves 
tingling down through the branches of old trees, with quiet 
noonday watches on sun-drenched hillsides, with cautious 
sallies through the shadowy green-gold enchantment of deep 
forest aisles, and with campward horseback rides in the 
purple, star-shot dusk of mountain evenings. It is a sport 
for the man who appreciates the wilderness at its best, who 
has an eye for color and beauty—and yet it also has its taut, 
pulse-quickening moments. 

In a first-rate moose country you don’t hunt moose—you 
concentrate on selecting a suitable trophy. During a two 
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Alaska—moose hunters’ paradise 


By RUSSELL ANNABEL 


weeks’ hunt you probably will look over from fifty to a hun- 
dred bulls before finding one that strikes you and your guide 
as measuring up to trophy standards. 

You spot a bull with your glasses, crawl as close as you can, 
and do your level best to estimate the spread of the animal’s 
antlers, the number of points, and the width of the palms. 
Usually this is a difficult task, as nine chances out of ten 
the bull will be in an alder thicket or lying down in tall grass, 
so that only one of his antlers is visible. Or else he'll be mov- 
ing about in the brush in such a manner that only one 
antler comes into view at a time, with the result that you 
are unable to tell at any given moment whether you are 
looking at the right horn or the left. 

Watching the wind carefully lest it shift treacherously and 
betray your presence, you crawl still closer, determined to 
get a good look at the bull’s head if it takes all day. You 
have your binoculars in one hand and your rifle in the other; 
and between avoiding noisy twigs and dead leaves and trying 
to keep your sling-strap swivel from tinkling on rocks, you 
are very busy indeed. 

At last, when you are as close as anybody could reasonably 


Gunn Buckingham with Kenai bull moose that won mention in book of 


record heads, Spread of antlers—691% inches 


hope to get, you settle down for some serious work with the 
binoculars. The bull still persists in facing the other way, 
with his head half hidden in an alder clump, and you are 
just wondering whether it wouldn’t be a good idea to jump 
him and take a chance on estimating his head on the fly 
when a cow walks into view. Your guide at once scrooches 
down flat and tries to look like a piece of the scenery, mutter 
ing under his breath about blank-blank cows that are always 
popping up from nowhere at just the wrong moment. 

The cow, summer-fat and sleek as a seal, browses a moment 
at the rim of the thicket, and you hear the sharp snip of 
her teeth as she bites off the tough alder twigs. Suddenly she 





In the Moon of Painted Leaves 


raises her head; her big ears turn forward; she stops chew- 
ing; she is looking straight at you. You hold your breath and 
freeze as motionless as an owl-hunted rabbit, but it’s no 
good. The cow wheels abruptly and dives into the thicket. 
You see her drifting through the tangled brush like a brown 
phantom, neck outstretched, head down to part the alders. 

The bull swivels around slowly, and starts walking toward 
you. His neck hair rucks up, and his little, deep-set eyes flare 
green as switch lamps. He gives a series of deep grunts— 
agh-r-r-r_ uh, agh-r-r-r uh—and grits his teeth with a 
peculiarly unpleasant sound. 


OU can see both antlers now,and you flash a glance at 

your guide, who shakes his head and stands up with no 
further attempt at concealment. The bull halts, and you are 
seized with a well-nigh uncontrollable impulse to begin shoot- 
ing. But your guide catches your arm and says, “The brow 
points are haywire. They don’t match.” 

The head had looked like a record-breaker to you, but 
now, taking a closer look at it, you see that the brow points 
are poorly matched—the right one angles off crookedly, and 
the left is a mere tine, not even forked. All this has taken 
place in a few seconds. Before it even occurs to you to get 
out your camera for some close-up snap-shots the bull turns 
and goes crashing through the brush, making more noise than 
a dozen wild steers breaking through a mesquite jungle. 

You draw a deep breath, the first one in some moments, 
and give your guide a happy grin. You feel like an old-timer 
now, You are an initiate trophy hunter. You have passed up 
an antlered bull that you could have killed. 

Perhaps, if you are lucky, you may see a fight between two 
bulls. If you do, the brute savagery of the spectacle will 
stick in your memory as long as you live. 

Young Johnny Snowden of Memphis and I were riding 
along an old grizzly trail at the headwaters of Chicaloon 
River, on the Kenai Peninsula, one autumn afternoon. Up 
ahead we heard a great banging and clashing of antlers. We 
tied the horses, got out our movie camera, and eased up the 
trail to find out what was going on. In a little opening, under 
a wide-armed cottonwood tree, two old bulls were going at 
it hammer and tongs. 

The battle had apparently been in progress for some time, 
as the ground was cut up with hoof marks and both bulls 
were weary and bleeding from a score of wounds. As neither 
carried an especially good head, we maneuvered for a grand- 
stand seat and began filming the fray. The bulls separated, 
stood glaring at each other a moment, and then, moved by 
a common impulse, rushed together with a crash that sent 
both of them to their knees. The one that recovered first 
reared up like a horse and struck two slashing, pile-driver 
blows with his front hoofs. 

The bull on the ground rolled half over under the impact, 
but staggered to his feet before the other could gore him and 
drove in swiftly, head low. He caught his adversary off 
balance, and the weight of his charge slammed the bull 
hard against the cottonwood tree. I heard the wind leave 
the pinned bull’s lungs with an explosive whoof as he raked 
sidewise with his antlers and struggled desperately to avoid 


the savage, lunging attack. Somehow he got free, but he was 
all through fighting—thoroughly conquered. Mouth wide 
open, ears hanging down, he lurched across the opening and 
disappeared in the alders. 

The victor stood staring after him a moment, and then 
walked off in the opposite direction. A cow appeared from 
nowhere—a habit cows have—and followed after him. 
Johnny, a football and prize-fight fan, told me later that 
in order to keep from rooting during the battle he had been 
forced to bite his tongue. 

In judging a moose head, be particularly careful to notice 
the angle at which the antlers are fastened to the animal’s 
skull. Some antlers have a backward sweep, and these, how- 
ever branchy and massive, will seldom show a gratifying 
tape reading. Look for a bull whose antlers reach straight out 
from either side of his head, and keep a sharp lookout for 
tines projecting beyond the ends of the palms. 

Often a medium-wide head is raised into the record class 
by one of these outward-reaching freak tines. Gunn Buck- 
ingham and I took such a trophy on the Kenai in 1930, and 
it won mention in the book of record heads. A single tine 
grew out from the left antler, extending a full six inches be- 
yond the end of the palm, with the result that the tape 
showed a fraction under 70 inches in spread for what other- 
wise would have been a very average trophy. For this reason, 
if you can help it, never pass up a bull without viewing his 
antlers from every angle. 

A good method of estimating the spread of a bull’s antlers 
is to compare them with the length of the animal’s body. A 
large bull will measure around 110 inches from nose to tail. 
If the spread of the antlers is greater than half the bull’s 
total length, he’s worth further attention. 

For some extraordinary reason, few bulls with heavy heads 
have bells. It is possible that this growth disappears with age, 
or it may be that it freezes off or is torn off in fighting; but 
whatever the reason, it is a fact that a long bell usually 
indicates a poor head. 


N New York, a few years ago, I saw a splendid moose 

trophy on an office wall, and was struck by the fact that 
a bell at least 14 inches long depended from the throat of 
the mount. Curious, I went in and asked the owner about it, 
and he confessed that he had taken the bell from a smaller 
head and had it fastened to the one on the wall. 

Without any desire to become involved in a profitless 
argument regarding the caliber and make of rifle best suited 
to moose hunting, I can say that the cleanest kills I have 
seen were made with the .30-06, shooting 220-grain soft- 
nose ammunition, and the .270, shooting 130-grain open 
points. In these cases the bulls were all shot high in the 
shoulders. None moved out of their tracks. A bull shot 
through the barrel will often travel for hours, and in brushy 
country will usually make a clean get-away. 

As a youngster, I once had an experience that taught me, 
once and for all, the advisability of holding fire until I could 
place my shots properly. Scouting along the bottom of 
Slaughter Gulch, near the foot of Kenai Lake, I spotted a 
thundering big bull walking across (Continued on page 59) 


A bull moose feeding on the aquatic vegetation in a wilderness lake 
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Y old friend Bill Vogt 

of casting fame once 

told me that if you 

wanted to get fish you 
simply had to believe that you 
were going to get them, or you 
would fail in your efforts. Be- 
lief, according to Bill, had every- 
thing to do with it. The minute 
you lost heart and your belief in 
your ability became lukewarm, 
then and there the die was cast. You 
would get no fish. 

In the summer of 1934 I believed I 
would get lots of fish, and, as it turned 
out, I did. In fact, I added to my collec- 
tion of fishing memories one 35- and one 
42-pound muskie, with a scattering of 
various and sundry sizes below the above 
marks that were not by any means to be 
sneezed at. 

In the summer of 1935, I arrived at 
Lake of the Woods, Ontario, with belief 
sticking out all over me, not even a 
shade of scepticism so much as dimming 
the brilliant sunshine that cast its splen- 
dor over me. I had been unable to ob- 
tain the services of my old guide, but 
had been fortunate in enlisting, on my 
proposed expedition, none other than 
Ole Olson. In fact, I had no sooner hit 
the town of Rainy River than I saw Ole 
coming down the street on his son’s 
bicycle. I shouted to him, whereupon he 
made a perfect circle in the street, and 
halted. 

He said: “I vas yoost vaiting for you. 
} heard you vas comming, an’ I: stick 
aroun’ to go vid you. Ve ready to go dis 
afternoon. I go an’ git things packed to- 
gedder. Ve’re goin’ to git dem dis time.” 

Now this man Ole Olson is one of those 
rare treats you meet once in a while 
among guides: a tireless worker, fisher- 
man and talker. Those who have heard 
Ole express himself regarding fishing, 
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aN O Ma skies! 


But we discovered a national convention 
of small-mouth bass 


By ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


Left—Just an average 
smallmouth from the 
day’s catch 


Below—A few of the 
beauties that we saved 
for the frying pan 
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hunting, and how to run governments 
and women will agree that he is the last 
word on the subjects. But best of all, he 
likes to talk about “moskies” and how 
to lure the big fellows successfully on 
to destruction. 

A visitor to Lake of the Woods wrote 
a story about Ole in which he very ably 
set down in black on white some of Ole’s 
observations anent fishing for muskies. 
It was in dialect, and well done. But 
when the writer called Ole “the bull 
of the north,” right there is where a sharp 
line of discrimination was drawn. There 
have been bulls of the Pampas and bulls 
this and that, but Ole felt that a term 
should have been fashioned in keeping 
with his prowess. It rankled. He felt 
that he should have had a title such as 
“the best guide north of the border.” 

But so much for an _ introduction. 
Now for operations. As it was now the 
latter part of June, and the muskie sea- 
son didn’t open until July 1, we decided 
to spend some time trying to hang up a 
few record lake trout. I listened one 
whole evening by the camp-fire to Ole 
telling about the big namaycush that we 


would harvest and had all the faith 
in the world that he was telling me 
the gospel truth. In Ole’s code there is 
no such thing as not getting fish. If Bil 
Vogt’s dictum were ever taken seriously, 
then Ole Olson may be considered as a 
chief exponent and booster for this 
theory of faith and optimism. 
Those days before the opening of 
the muskie season we fished per- 
sistently and thoroughly for lake 
trout, going down at all pos- 
sible and likely depths in 
that famous trout hole on 
Whitefish Bay of Lake of 
the Woods. But though we 
fished up and down, cross- 
wise and lengthwise, dowr 
to the very bottom and 
up high, and over an 
area that left little of the 
trout grounds untouched, 
not a member of the 
species did we contact. 
The only fish we took dur- 
ing these days was a great 
northern pike, caught, 
strangely enough, at a depth 
x of seventy-five feet. 
In the end we had to admit 
that the trout were either not at 
home or had gone on a food strike. 
We comforted ourselves with the 
thought that, after all, trout had been 
considered as an added attraction to 
our fishing, not the central theme. Ole 
said, “Now ve go git the moskie!” 
Our first effort toward taking this 
super-popular game fish was staged in 
Whitefish Bay in beautiful waters which 
would fairly leave one tingling in the be- 
lief that the next cast must surely see 
the surface break to the lambasting 
strike of one of those terrific fellows that 
you dream about. Surely the grounds 
were above reproach—cov es, deep-water 
nooks thrust in here and there, with 
muskie weeds and grass all around, cozy 
nooks around rocky islands. 
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A those spots that experience has 
taught us are favored by the domi- 
nant member of the pike family were, one 
by one, exhausted of their possibilities. 
Not a muskie swirl, not a fish seen. It was 
as though the species had definitely flown 
on finny wings, departing like the phantom 
Arabs in Longfellow’s immortal poem. 
At about this time the great northem 
pike started striking, _five-poun 
eight-pounders, ten-pounders. They a 
a persistent tribe in Lake of the W 
like so many mercenaries conducting 4 









warfare on all spoons and lures and mak- 
ing life just one taking-off and putting- 
back-in performance. If you take one a 
second and a third time, well, it’s all in 
the game. With a practiced hand Ole 
would seize the line, grab the pike in 
back of the head, pressing on the gill 
covers, and fork out the hook. Then the 
performance of taking another pike 
would be repeated. 

Once when Ole was going to spit in 
the mouth of a pike it suddenly closed its 
jaws, just grazing his nose. I am sure 
now that I would have given five dollars 
to see Ole with a pike fastened to his 
proboscis. 

Having cleaned up on the pike in the 
Whitefish Bay sector, we moved into 
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faith other grounds; Sabaskong Bay and, in 
iS me particular, a certain Stevens Bay. Here, 
Mere iS on the previous summer, Howard 
it Thompson and I had seen a muskalonge 
iously, no less than five feet in length, cruising 
d as : leisurely along shore with his back half 
ct out of water. He had stated that there 
— was plenty of time to get that fish in 
—= the morning. It was evident, Howard 
d per. had said, that he held out in a certain 
or lake small bay nearby. But the next morning, 
Il pos- though we fished the bay thoroughly, 
ths i that record-breaker was not to be seen. 
= of Our giant muskie had departed. 
sake 
jugh we O Ole and I had returned to Stevens 
> Sn Bay to sound out its potentialities 
e, dowr and, if possible, take the big one that 
= = had, the previous year, eluded my efforts. 
page = Don’t think that this bay hasn’t produced 
e of the some mighty fish, for it was here that 
ouched, J. W. Collins took his 56!4-pound 
of the prize-winner, and it was here, too, that 
ean another prize-winner, the 4914-pounder, 
0k nit was taken. 
. ars In the extreme upper end I had the 
-— : year before hooked a muskie that would 
a dept have gone 40 pounds. He was hooked 
lightly in the skin of the jaw, and I held 
0 admit him for only an instant. In the crystal 
i work water we had seen him clearly. He was 
ith the 
iad been 
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No Muskies! 


the most perfect specimen of a spotted 
muskie that I have ever laid eyes on. 
The spots on the fish looked as though 
they had been painted on, so great was 
their depth of color and sharp definition. 
I wanted that fish more than any I had 
ever taken, for I had a standing order 
from George Myers of the National 
Museum at Washington for an outstand- 
ing muskie of this type. 

Stevens Bay turned a cold shoulder 
on us during this trip, for not a muskie 
did we see. But the great northern pike 
assailed us like so many scaly fiends. 
The old story of having to hide to bait 
the hook came near being true with us. 
After we had fished for two days in every 
conceivable place in this bay and its 
wandering arms, we were ready to quit 
and pull for parts remote. 

I told Ole that henceforth he was to 
have another title besides that of “the 
bull of the north’; namely and to wit, 
“Ole Jackfish.” I am almost sure that he 
started when I made this statement. It 
did for a certainty spur him on to a 
decision shortly thereafter, when he 
announced that, since we had had but 
little success taking anything but jack- 
fish in three of the best locations on 
Lake of the Woods, we should make an 
extensive jump and go to the region of 
Split Rock and the Little Traverse. This, 
said Ole, was the last straw. If the 
muskies were not to be found in that sec- 
tion, we might as well quit. 

A glance at a map of Lake of the 
Woods will show the position of Split 
Rock Island and Split Rock Narrows. 
This island lies just north of Painted 
Rock Island. Both islands lie off the 
northeast end of Big Island. Due west 
from Split Rock Narrows lies the Little 
Traverse, which in late years has been 
the objective of hundreds of muskie 
fishermen. This section of this mighty 
fresh-water lake may well be classed 
as the choicest muskie grounds in North 
America. By way of explanation, the Lit- 


Those ideal bass grounds on Miles Bay, Lake of the Woods 


tle Traverse is the beginning of the open 
waters of the big lake. Around the islands 
that dot this lesser open water hundreds 
of muskies have been taken. 

Being entirely agreeable with Ole’s 
suggestion to pull up stakes, we made the 
jump to Split Rock, and late in the after- 
noon went into camp in a fisherman’s 
abandoned cabin on Big Island. As we 
looked the situation over we were both 
agreed that conditions were for the best. 
Hope was high, and as I listened to Ole 
telling of spots he knew where 40- and 
45-pounders had been seen the previous 
year the question never entered my mind 
that we would not take one of the enor- 
mous gray warriors. The only thing that 
was in doubt in my mind was the exact 
size of the fish to be taken. 


HE next morning we set out, with 

expectations at high-water matk and 
with a whole array of the best muskie 
lures on the market. I started in using a 
large rainbow-hued muskie plug of the 
jointed variety having a most seductive 
action in the water—a known killer. 
Our hopes of easily taking our limit re- 
ceived a jolt in short order, for not a 
fish did we take. 

We tried various jointed and straight 
plugs, surface plugs with revolving 
heads, deep-water lures and spoons with 
large as well as small bucktails, finish- 
ing with wabbling spoons. Result: no 
muskies. The reason? Obviously the fish 
were not on their old stamping grounds, 
or had not yet arrived on the reefs. So 
far as my observations go, the season 
of 1935 was the poorest one in years 
at Lake of the Woods. 

Did this last effort suggest to Ole that 
we quit and go home, letting the muskies 
shift for themselves as best they may? 
Hardly. As we sat one day looking dis- 
consolately out over the Little Traverse 
he “remembered” a certain spot in the 
region of Thompson’s Creek, which flows 
into Miles Bay (Continued on page 71) 





































LD BILL GOAT of 

chin-whisker fame 
can usually be located 
crawling around the 
high cliffs. The whole 
goat family would have 
fallen off years ago and 
been dashed to pieces 
if their sense of balance 

weren't so perfect 


4 BULL caribou pass- 
é ed before the cam- 
era. This big fellow 
didn’t know there was a 
human being within a 
hundred miles of him 





\ ? Lots of ’em, 
l and some of the big 
bulls have record-break- 
ing antlers. Heads meas 
uring 60 inches are nol 
unusual. Maybe they run 
larger in the Kenai, but 
a good Alberta head is 
something to boast about 


Photos courtesy Canadiam 
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(same Bag 


ND it all took place in one 
hunt. We know, for the 
pictures on these pages are all 
taken from a single reel of mo- 
tion pictures which FIELD & 
STREAM is distributing 


EYOND the borders 

of Jasper Park, AI- 
berta, there is game in 
abundance. When your 
guide eases up over the 
top and takes a long 
look, he is likely to see 
any one of a half dozen 
or more species of big- 

game animals 


A BIGHORN ram is 
44 tops, and in this 
country sheep with a 40- 
inch curl are not unusual 


of OT Santa Claus rein- 
of the big deer on a holiday, 
abyss: but a small herd of cari- 
al bou trotting away from 
yt there. Not only are the 
ae —— of this section 
nai, bul ~ largest of the genus, 
; hone mney carry enormous 
pees | antlers and make won- 
derful trophies 
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(CHORE-Boy 


By GID MORGAN 


1—Starting with a bucket of eggs 
2—Bringing home the milk 


T is a well-known fact that the bird 
dog, whether pointer or setter, 
needs a certain amount of train- 
ing before he is a finished field 

dog. He is, and must be, a very ver- 

satile creature in order to be trained 

to suit the whims of the man who 

happens to own him. Few people 

realize that he can be taught to do 

many useful chores. This intensive 

yard-training will not only make 

him a better dog in the field, but 

will make him useful the year 

round. 

I take great pleasure in present- 

ing Riley Neal, F.D.S.B. No. 162, 

629, a nine-year-old pointer 

owned and trained by Hugh Mc- 

Donnell of McAllen, Texas. Neal 

is not only a No. 1 dog in the field, but 
a No. 1 chore-boy at home. 

Before enumerating the many things 
this dog has been taught to do with 
unerring accuracy, I am going to state 
most emphatically that Mr. McDonnell 
is not a professional dog trainer. He is 
a fancier who trains his own dogs only. 
He maintains that you can teach a good 
bird dog to do anything any dog can do. 

Neal's training started at the ripe age 
of three months. After he was taught 
to retrieve various objects around the 
house, such as a ball of rags or a stick, 
he was taught to retrieve a small shal- 
low pan from which he was fed. Next 
he was taught to fetch the pan from 
the nearest neighbor’s back yard. Work 
with the pan was kept up until he 
would go to any of a half dozen neigh- 
bors’ for his pan. 

Then Neal was taught to carry a pail. 
It was not long until he would take 
the pail to any of the neighbors when 
told to do so. Next he was taught to 
carry a note to each of the neighbors 
and fetch any item given him. 


3—Fetching his feed pan 
4—Pinning a covey of quail 


Each day at eleven his trainer would 
take him to the mail-box, a distance of 
about a half mile. The dog would be 
allowed to carry a paper home. He had 
not made many trips when his trainer 
sent him for the mail. By a previous ar- 
rangement with the neighbor living near 
the mail-box, the dog was given the con- 
tents of the box, which he took home 
with dispatch. Except when hunting, this 
dog has made a trip to that mail box 
each weekday for almost seven years, re- 
turning with papers, letters and packages. 

Neal is firm and businesslike when on 
duty and cannot be coaxed away from 
what he is doing, even by another dog. 
He has been known to put his article 
down and thrash a dog who tried to pick 
a fight with him, then finish his errand 

Oftentimes, when he has nothing else 
to do, he will trot over to the neighbor's 
home, where he is accustomed to going 
for eggs for the McDonnell household, 
go into the hen-house, pick an egg out 
of the nest and take it home. No, you 
are wrong; he doesn’t eat it, nor even 
crack the shell. When he arrives home, 
he will put the egg down in the yard and 
proudly announce his achievement. 


ECENTLY the McDonnells built 4 
new home, about a quarter of a mile 
from where they had lived for many 
years. The transfer from the old to the 
new house was done in a sort of piece- 
meal manner. Many of the smaller and 
breakable items were carried by Mc 
Donnell and his wife. On each trip to the 
new house Neal was allowed to catty 
something. For two days after the trans 
fer was completed, the dog carried tn 
cans, fruit baskets and other rubbish 
from the old house to the new. 
A few months ago another new house 
went up in the neighborhood. Today 
Neal is working as well with the new 
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He does everything but read and write 
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5—Retrieving a big mallard 
6—Taking the mail home 


neighbors as he does with the old residents 
who have had a hand in his training. 

Much has been said about the reason- 
ing power of dogs. Here are some in- 
stances which I think will tend to prove 
that a dog is able to reason, at least to 
a certain extent. 

Each morning for many months Neal 
was sent to one of the neighbors’ homes 
for a pail of milk. Something developed 
so that the neighbor couldn’t furnish the 
milk any longer. Mr. McDonnell made 
arrangements with another neighbor to 
furnish his supply of milk. 


HE following morning the dog was 

told to go to the other place for the 
milk and was watched to see that he 
went to the proper house. Quite naturally 
he turned in at the old place, but was 
halted by his master, who gave him a 
severe scolding. The dog then went where 
he was told to go in the first place. 

The next morning Mr. McDonnell did 
not think it necessary to watch the dog 
again. Neal left the house with the pail, 
but did not return. Night came, and 
he was still missing. 

The neighbor's wife who had fur- 
nished milk in the first place called 
Mr. McDonnell on the telephone 
and told him that Neal had been 
at her back door with his pail 
lor milk, but she scolded him 
away and thought he went home. 

A search of the premises soon 
revealed the milk pail behind a 
pile of rubbish in the back yard. 
A further search revealed the 
dog. Neal remembered the scold- 
ing and knew he would get another 
if he went home without the milk. 

Another time, Mr. McDonnell told 
the dog to go fetch his feed pan, and the 

§ returned with a three-gallon pail 
from which he had spilled the water. Mr. 


8—He goes up, and he comes down 
9—He will carry anything he can lift 


Carrying a bushel basket 


McDonnell went to the rear of the house 
to see why he had brought the water 
pail instead of his feed pan. The feed 
pan was in its place, half filled with 
bread and milk, left over from his 
evening meal. 

Again Mr. McDonnell commanded 
the dog to fetch the pan. Neal walk- 
ed over and stood before the pan 
with a dejected look on his face. His 
owner scolded him, and he began to 
lap the milk in a sort of half- 
hearted manner, but soon gave up 
in disgust, spilled the milk and 
brought the pan to his master. 

Last summer the McDonnells 
returned from shooting white- 7 
winged doves with the bag limit. Mrs. 

McDonnell dressed some of the birds 
and put them into the dog’s*pail, tell- 
ing him to take them over to “the 
Dutchman,” (Continued on page 65) 














W oolworth 
Donahue and 
his trained cheetah 


HESE movie stars certainly get 

a lot of fan mail. Woolworth 

Donahue’s trained cheetah, 

starred in Fretp & StrEAm’s fa- 
mous feature, has been the inspiration 
of more fan mail than any star that 
Fre_p & STREAM ever sponsored. For 
more than a year now, ever since these 
movies showing the animal actually 
hunting and retrieving ducks and pheas- 
ants were first released, we have been 
answering an endless stream of lively 
questions. 

You would never suspect, after a 
casual glance at one of the spotted crea- 
tures, sO many questions could be 
thought up about one simple little ani- 
mal. How does a fellow go about train- 
ing one? Have we any for sale? Will we 
settle a wager as to how many spots a 
cheetah has? These are but a few sam- 
ples out of the multitude, and partly as 
a means of saving ourselves a lot of let- 
ter writing we'll proceed right here to 
tell you the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth about a truly re- 
markable animal. 

But before I begin, perhaps I'd better 
get a bit of sad news off my chest. The 
famous cheetah is dead. Woolworth 
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The African cat proved to be a real pheasant hunter 


Long Live 
King Cheetah 


The real inside story of the Field & Stream 
bird-hunting leopard 


By TRACY LEWIS 


Donahue, the young New York 
sportsman, is at work training a suc- 
cessor to the cheetah throne, but just how 
successful he will be in doing so remains 
to be seen. 

So this, in a sense, is the obituary of 
Cheety, as Donahue called his pet. One 
night a few months ago Cheety leaped 
from the dock of a Florida boat-house. 
In the pitch darkness of the night it was 
impossible for Donahue to tell exactly 
what happened, .except that the cheetah 
was never seen again. All he knows is 
that the cheetah apparently never 
emerged after making his leap into the 
water. 

Donahue spent that entire evening on 
the shore and in the neighborhood whis- 
tling for his animal. It failed, for the 
first time in its career, to respond. And 
the next day and on following days 
Donahue combed the country thorough- 
ly in his car, blowing his siren, to which 
the cat had also been trained to answer. 
But in spite of all his efforts the cheetah 
was never seen or heard of again. 

So now, having told you the end of 
the story first, we will start again at the 
beginning, as is usual in all bona fide 
obituaries. 

Cheety was the fourth of five cheetahs 
acquired by Woolworth Donahue. The 
first he got on the Serengeti Plains in 


Africa several years ago. He never did 
much with this one, and at present it is 
in a Japanese zoo. 

He bought the second in Nairobi. It 
got the rickets, and he had to shoot it. 

Unfortunately he took cheetah No.4 
down into an East African lead mine one 
day, and the cat quenched its thirst i 
a pool and got lead poisoning and died. 

Woolworth was on the verge @f 
becoming discouraged about his abit 
ity to raise a good healthy cheetah, 
and was discussing the matter at Nat 
yuki, near the foot of Mt. Kenya, 
Africa, with a couple of hunting com 
panions. As he was talking a native 
whom he had previously _ befriended 
rushed up to the white men all of 4 
twitter and asked excitedly, “Bwana, @ 
you want a baby cheetah?” 


ONAHUE certainly did want a baby 

cheetah. He hurriedly dragged 4 
five-pound note from his pocket 
tried to give it to the negro. But 
native refused to take it—yet—demor 
strating how little civilized he was. 
didn’t have the cheetah with him, he & 
plained, but would show the most 
lime Bwana Donahue just where he¢ 
get it. And not until oh-ever-so generous 
Bwana had his hands on the ¢ 
would the native accept any recompen® 
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for his services in finding the cat. 

Whereupon Donahue, his friends and 
the native dashed out, hopped into 
Donahue’s car and soon were bowling 
along at a fast clip over the wild African 
prairie which begins right at the door- 
step of Nanyuki. When they had gone 
only seven miles, they came to a mother 
cheetah and three cubs. The car roared 
at them with a very noisy exhaust wide 


n. 

The family split. Two of the kittens 
bounded in one direction with their 
mother with a speed that would have 
been incredible even for full-grown ani- 
mals. The third cheetah bounded off in 
a different direction and then, exhausted, 
bewildered and terrified at the exploding 
monster that pursued it so relentlessly, 
rolled over on its back and resigned it- 
self to the worst, looking hardly more 
formidable than any tame house kitten. 

Protected by leather gloves, Wool- 
worth jumped from the car, grabbed the 
kitten and drove back to his camp, hold- 
ing the six-weeks-old youngster in his 
lap. And lest you be worried for fear 
that native honesty was not properly 
rewarded, let it be said that the native 
guide was richer that night by a five- 
pound note. 

From that time on, the cheetah 
scarcely ever left the side of its master. 
Woolworth became its father, mother, 
mentor and best friend all rolled into 
one. The little fellow actually slept by 
his side at night, welcoming the privilege 
of crawling under the mosquito-netting 
to escape the torment of the insects. 
But like all fathers and mothers, 
Donahue had plenty of trouble in raising 


Long Live King Cheetah 


A few refining touches were put upon 
the cheetah’s education after Donahue 
left Nairobi and arrived in Cannes. 
There Cheety learned how to conduct 
himself properly in hotels—although his 
master did have to take the curtains 
down at first to prevent the cat from 
tearing them down. He even accom- 
panied Donahue to restaurants, too, al- 
though of this it may be said that the 
waiters did not serve the meals with the 
polish and enthusiasm that was theirs 
upon other occasions. 


FEW weeks in Paris, and Cheety 

was ready for an ocean trip to 
Donahue’s shooting lodge near Manor- 
ville, Long Island, where he became un- 
disputed king of Donahue’s assorted 
menagerie, included in which are a small 
Himalayan bear, a buck, several Lab- 
radors, a few setters, pointers and spring- 
er spaniels. While it can’t be said that an 
entente cordiale was ever completely 
established between the cheetah and the 
other animal members of the household, 
they soon learned to get along together. 
That is, the others learned to keep out 
of King Cheetah’s way. The Himalayan 
bear was a little slower to learn than 
the rest, but then those Himalayans al- 
ways have been a bit backward. 

Things proceeded rather peacefully in 
the Donahue family from this time. 
Then one day Eltinge Warner, publisher 
of Frecp & Stream, visited the shooting 
lodge for a few days’ hunting. That after- 
noon Donahue and Warner were having 
a pleasant time chatting together be- 
fore the fireplace. The logs were snapping 
cheerily as they sat planning the hunt 


for the next day or telling and retelling 
the pleasant reminiscences of previous 
hunts. 

“I remember,” began E. F., and then 
suddenly forgot all about what it was he 
remembered. 

Out of the corner of his eye he had 
seen a leopard-like creature bound into 
the room with startling grace. Warner 
had the presence of mind to realize that 
he wasn’t in Africa and that it was all 
just a misunderstanding. He decided to 
ignore everything. 

The cheetah looked at the publisher 
with a rather cold eye. But, of course, 
he had never seen a publisher before. 
Then he bounced lightly into Donahue’s 
lap. 

“What were you going to say?” asked 
the young man. 

“It doesn’t matter,” was the reply. 
“I think we ought to have a pretty good 
day for ducks tomorrow, don’t you? By 
the way,” he continued after what he 
hoped seemed a natural pause, “did you 
bring back any new animals with you 
from Africa?” 

“Just this big house cat,” was the re- 
sponse as Donahue patted the animal 
affectionately. 

Warner looked much happier. “Oh— 
that is a cheetah, then,” he said. But his 
relief was a little previous. 

“Go see Uncle Eltinge,”’ Donahue 
commanded the cat with an encouraging 
wave of his hand. 

With a disconcerting alacrity the 
cheetah hit Warner’s lap on the first 
bounce and placed a padded paw upon 
his shoulder. 

“Take this thing off me!” said E. F., 
trying with an understandable earnest- 
ness to make no motion that might be 
objectionable to the big cat. 


OOLWORTH made the odd 

whistling sound that the cheetah 
uses in place of a meow, and his charge 
returned to him. 

“He wouldn’t hurt you,” he said 
firmly. “He’s never touched a soul. 
And what’s more, I’ve never had to whip 
or punish him to get him that way. Why, 
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I can even take food away from him and 
he won’t bite me,” he continued, “and 
that’s more (Continued on page 65) 


Going out after a black duck 
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his strange protégé to mature cathood. 

This sickly little cuss got the rickets, 
and his hind quarters were paralyzed 
for the large part of a month. The 
sportsman gave the kitten daily massage 
and treated it as carefully as though it 
Were one of the Dionne quints. Before 


nost sub- onahue was ready to leave Nairobi, 
» he could the kitten was completely cured, had 
generous grown to a quite respectable size and 
> chi was fully as devoted to its young 


compen 


Master as any dog could be. 


hitetails and the 


eather 


Things which every deer hunter should know to bag that buck 


HE best time to still-hunt is after 

a fresh-fallen snow or the morn- 

ing after a night of uninterrupted 

rain. Between these there will be 

all sorts of days—drizzly days, bright 

warm days, days when snow is falling, 

cloudy days and days of storm; but al- 

though you may happen to get the deer 

you want on any one of them, from the 

angle of qualified experience in the woods 

they won’t be as good as the aforesaid 

conditions. On windy days, if you are 

wise, you will remain in camp. The 

whitetail hates wind probably as much 

as you do. At any rate, it always makes 
him as wild as the proverbial hawk. 

I remember one time in November I 
was caught out in one of the worst blows 
I have ever experienced. It started with 
a ripping thunder-storm and gradually 
developed into a gale of tornado inten- 
sity. Trees were crashing down every- 
where and huge branches hurtling 
through the air. 

The deer, I believe, were as panicky 
as I was. In traveling a mile in order 
to reach the shelter of a cabin, I nearly 
stepped on three deer lying down for 
protection behind old logs. The others 
were touching the high spots, although 
apparently none of them had seen or 
scented me. 

As a personal choice between a soft, 
fresh snow and a day following a night 
of rain, I much prefer the latter. Per- 
haps this is because I enjoy hunting on 
bare ground in moderate weather more 
than wading through several inches of 
snow in cold weather. Still-hunting af- 
ter a heavy rain is a real pleasure, for 
you can actually slip through the woods 
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By PAUL BRANDRETH 


without sound. With a fresh snow, while 
you likewise have the advantage of quiet 
travel underfoot, and also the added 
advantage of being able to read all signs 
plainly, you often have the disadvantage 
of restricted visibility on account of 
snow clinging to trees and underbrush. 
And then, as I said before, when there 
is snow, it is usually cold—sometimes 
very cold. 

During the hunting season, therefore, 
rain is without doubt a great benefactor 
to the eager still-hunter. Immediately af- 
ter the downpour has ceased, the deer 
begin to move around and feed, whether 
it is night or day. Sometimes, of course, 
they feed right in the midst of a down- 
pour. I once shot a buck when it was 
raining so hard that I couldn’t half see 
the sights on the rifle. 

It is after the rain, however, that your 
chances are best. Ten to one, it will be 
cloudy, so that you can observe without 
adverse lights and shadows. Ten to one, 
it will be still, with no truant gusts of 
wind to blow your scent this way and 
that. The drip from the trees will help 
to conceal the sound of a misstep or 
breaking twig; and although the wet un- 
derbrush may give you a bath, if you 
bring down your trophy you won't ex- 
perience discomfort and freezing fingers 
when you hang him up and dress him out. 

On the other hand, there is, without 
any question, a distinct fascination in 
following a big track on a crustless snow. 
Every step forward is intensified by the 
anticipation of coming on your quarry. 
Every move he has made is written on 
the telltale page of white. 

You never know at what moment you 


are going to see your buck. Will his head 
measure up with the size of those tracks? 
You can't tell, for small bucks some- 
times have big feet. But the thrill of fol- 
lowing those tracks is what counts—the 
thrill coupled with a straining of the eyes 
ahead, to the right and left, lest, partly 
hidden by a snow-covered bush or little 
spruce, he sees you first and is gone in 
a flash. 

However, ideal hunting conditions on 
snow are, strange as it may seem, few 
and far between. A soft snow is often 
followed by rain, then a freeze which 
makes quiet travel impossible. Moreover, 
when snow lies on the ground for more 
than twenty-four hours, it invariably 
crusts and gets noisy. 


HE time, then, to be after your deer 

is when the snow is new. Even a few 
hours can make a great difference. Noth 
ing is more aggravating to the consciet- 
tious hunter than conditions which pre- 
clude stillness. And on crusty snow, esp 
cially snow that has been rained on, one 
can seldom, if ever, stage a satisfactory 
hunt. Possibly through luck you may ob 
tain a shot. Bucks are curious in the 
late fall. Occasionally they will stand and 
wait to see what is causing that steady 
crunching as it draws near. But mote 
often than not they will run. ; 
Always, in hunting on snow, there § 

a factor against which you will have ® 
contend that is not evident when hunting 
on bare ground. This is the speed # 
which the animal is traveling. In th 
breeding season, bucks are constantly # 
the move. And a buck can walk fast 
than you can. (Continued on page 66) 
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RECORD FISH 


A 14-pound rainbow 


ND he jumped four or five 
times - 

No matter how often we hear 

it or have it happen to us, a fish 

that breaks water gives us more of a 

kick than one that puts up an equally 

hard, but less spectacular, underwater 

fight. It is this trait of the rainbow, ex- 

cept in the larger sizes, that makes salmo 

irideus a much more interesting fish for 

the sportsman to catch than either of 

our other Eastern trout—the native 

brookie or the imported brown trout. 

My only regret is 
that there aren't more 
Eastern waters in 
which he will remain 
satisfied as he grows 
older and not start for 
his favorite haunt, the 
sea. 

The results in the 
Eastern Division of 
the Rainbow-Steel- 
head Class tend to 
confirm the well-es- 
tablished belief that 
the rainbow trout does 
not develop to really 
large size unless it has 
access to open waters. 
With one exception, 
which was caught in a 
large Eastern reser- 
voir, all of the win- 
ning trout in this divi- 
sion of the 1935 Con- 
test were caught in 
rivers tributary to the 
Great Lakes. This 
would indicate that 
the rainbow, intro- 
duced in those waters, 
has adapted itself to local conditions and 
become a lake-run instead of a sea-run 
trout. 

The Contest records in the Rainbow- 
Steelhead, Eastern Division, since it was 
separated from the Western Division, 
show the increasing size of the winning 
fish for the last few years. In 1929, the 
first year of separate classification, an 
8-pound, 6-ounce fish won first place. 
From then on, the winner each year was 
larger than the year previous, until 1934, 
when a 17-pound 6-ounce fish not only 
won first place in the Eastern Division, 
but was more than a pound heavier than 
the winner in the Western Division. Ac- 
cording to our records, it is the largest 
rainbow ever caught in Eastern waters. 
There seems to me a possibility that the 
lake-run fish some day may equal the 
size of its relative, the sea-run rainbow. 

Although the Great Lakes district has 
never, as yet, produced a rainbow to 
Compare in size with the world’s record 
of 261% pounds, caught in the Skycomish 


trout is first prize winner in the Eastern Division 


By SETH BRIGGS 


River of Washington and entered in the 
FieLp & StrEAM Contest of 1914, let us 
hope that the trend of increased size of 
rainbows from those waters will con- 
tinue until some fortunate angler lands 
one that will prove this theory. 

The 1935 first-place winner, while not 
as large as that of 1934, is big enough to 
make me feel sure that if I had caught 
it, my grandchildren, in years to come, 
would hear of it over and over, when 
they gathered at my knee. The fish 
weighed 14 pounds. It was landed in the 


Ray W. Lucia and his first prize 14-pound rainbow 


Muskegon River, Michigan, May 5, 
1935, by Ray W. Lucia, who broke his 
rod instead of a record while playing the 
young whale. It measured 30 inches in 
length, 21 inches in girth. It was caught 
on a Bristol Rod, with a Martin Auto- 
matic Reel and a Gladding Line. Mr. 
Lucia used a home-made fly. Here are 
the glad tidings as he relates them: 


_ E left for the Muskegon River 

early Sunday, May 5, fished for 
over two hours, and took a few nice 
rainbows of about three and four pounds 
each. After fishing for another two hours 
or more, we decided to go home, as we 
had over two hundred miles to drive 
back to Chicago. 

“It was hard to leave the water, and 
after the others had gone to the car, I 
continued fishing up stream—a_ beauti- 
ful river, this Muskegon. I reached a spot 
which looked so good to me that I waded 
into a kind of bay and dropped my fly 
in behind a large rock. 


“The first cast brought me a rise from 
a heavy fish. It was hard to tell what it 
was in the swift water, but I knew there 
was a beautiful trout lying there. For 
fifteen minutes I fished that hole, using 
everything except my fly box, but to no 
avail. I let the hole alone for about fif- 
teen minutes and came back for another 
trial. 

“I had with me a large, gray, home- 
made fly that was so big I didn’t think 
any trout would take it, but as I had 
had fish rise to it a time or two before, 
I decided to try it on 
the big fellow. 

“The -iret . cast 
brought me nothing, 
but on my second, my 
fly disappeared in a 
swirl of water. The 
next thing I knew, the 
largest fish I had ever 
had on a fly rod was 
hooked and _ tearing 
line off my reel so fast 
it made my _ head 
swim. When he head- 
ed for fast water I 
thought there was no 
stopping him. How- 
ever, I put on some 
pressure. It didn’t 
mean a thing; he kept 
right on going. Then 
I really hung on, with- 
out realizing the force 
that was being put on 
the rod. I managed to 
bring him along a lit- 
tle closer to the shore- 
line where the water 
was quieter, but sud- 
denly the rod broke 
about six inches from the last joint. 

“From then on, I had a casting rod 
instead of a fly rod. It made the going 
a lot easier, outside of the fact that the 
dangling end was in the way. Presently. 
for the first time, I had a look at the most 
beautiful rainbow trout I had ever seen. 
From that moment I'd never wanted any- 
thing in my life as much as I wanted to 
land that fish. 

“There were a number of short rushes. 
during the next fifteen or twenty minutes, 
but he began to show signs of tiring. A 
few minutes more and he was licked. 
Then came the problem of trying to 
land a fish as large as this without assis- 
tance. Fortunately, there was a small 
sand bar about twelve feet long close 
to where I stood, and I worked my fish 
in toward this point and beached him. 
Luck was surely with me all the way 
through. The next thing I knew, I was 
standing on shore with what I guessed 
to be a sixteen- or seventeen-pound rain- 
bow. Whatever (Continued on page 70) 
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ASK ME'! 


How to take better photographs when you are 


hunting, fishing and camping 


Edited by HAROLD McCRACKEN 


E JANITOR of this page has, in 
the past, rather severely criticized 
some of his readers for the poor 
technical quality of the photographs 
which they have sent to him for comments, 
advice and whatnot. Were it not for the 
fact that anyone who can read and add 
two and two can make photographs of at 
least good technical quality, I would be 
more lenient. Nor does this persistent 
criticism, by any means, indicate that all 
of the pictures sent to me are of inferior 
quality. Some are exceedingly beautiful. 
The picture reproduced in the center of 
this page is a good example of what an 
amateur can do with his camera. It was 
made by W. G. Peterson of Santa Bar- 
bara, California, who has sent me at least a 
score of photos and 
every one of them is 
as beautiful as this one. 
There is perfect depth 
of focus; proper use of 
filters for the best re- 
sults in foreground, as 
well as the mountains 
and clouds; and excel- 
lent composition. Mr. 
Peterson explains that 
he is particularly in- 
terested in scenic views 
—otherwise, I would 
suggest that a pictur- 
esque prospector with 
a pack-burro would 
improve the general 
appeal of the picture. 


Ques.: Where is the 
best place to put a fil- 
ter w then it ts be ing 
used in a still camera? 


(A. E. C.) 


Ans.: I assume that 
you refer to the use of 
gelatine filters, as a 
glass filter is invariably 
attached in front of the 
lens. Most  photog- 
raphers also use the gelatine filters in 
front of the lens; usually just cutting 
circles that fit, more or less, into the sun- 
shade of the lens. The proper place for 
a gelatine filter (although many may dis- 
agree) is between the sections of the lens 
or between the lens and the film. In my 
still camera I always use them in the 
former position, and in my movie camera 
I invariably use them between lens and 
film. Carefully unscrew the front section 
of the lens; cut a circle of the selected 
filter the size of the inside diameter of the 
lens, which will cover the diaphragm suf- 
ficiently, but not interfere with its open- 
ing and closing. Drop the filter right on 
top of the diaphragm and be exceedingly 
careful in screwing the lens back in place 
so as not to injure the threads. 

A filter placed in front of the lens, un- 
less protected by a lens hood or shade, is 
apt to cause reflections that will injure the 
exposure, The shiny metal rim of the 
mounts in which many glass filters are 
delivered are even more apt to cause re- 
flections than the filter itself. 


Ques.: Can / make a satisfactory en- 
larging machine and can you supply me 
with blue pr ints or the other wri shy Ke) 
structions? (J. 


Ans.: We do not supply blue prints. 
However, I suggest that you purchase a 
copy of 'the little book “How to Make 
Good Enlargements” (price fifty cents), 
which can be procured trom The Camera, 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 
In this you will find complete descriptions 
of how to make several different types of 
enlargers, as well as other valuable infor- 
mation on the subject in general. 


: I have been getting scratches in 
negatives. What can I do to 


QUEs. 
my movie 


Photo by W. G. Peterson 
Who said some of our readers can’t make beautiful pictures? See text 


35-mm., spring- 


(B. M. B.) 


climinate them? I use ¢ 
driven, hand camera. 


Ans.: Scratches are generally due to 
bits of emulsion or dust lodging on one of 
the surfaces against which the film rubs. 
The “gate” and all other parts of the 
camera, where the film touches, should be 
carefully cleaned every time a new roll of 
film is put in the camera. A bit of oil or 
vaseline on the end of your finger, rubbed 
over these surfaces, is a help. If the gate 
appears to be pitted, you can polish it with 
a piece of very fine crocus cloth. Scratches 
can also come from a magazine. First, 
however, examine a piece of the scratched 
negative to determine whether the scratch- 
es are on the emulsion or the celluloid side. 
This will help you locate the trouble. If 
the scratches persist, after you have done 
all that you can to eliminate them, take 
the camera to a reliable camera repair 
laboratory and have them fix it. 


Ques.: 


that are in 


In taking pictures of animals 
rather dark wooded back- 


grounds, should one compromise on speed 
of exposure to stop the action or depth of 
focus? In other words, if I have an op- 
portunity to photograph a deer in the 
woods, should I take the picture at 100th 
second with the lens wide open, or should 
I take it at a much longer e xposure with 
the lens stopped down, to gam a greater 
sharpness of the whole picture? (B. L. D.) 


Ans.: This is a situation in which you 
must use your own judgment at the time. 
If the animal is standing still or even moy- 
ing very slowly, you can use a slower ex- 
posure and stop down the lens. On the 
other hand, if the animal is running, you 
will naturally have to use an exposure fast 
enough to stop the action. But always re- 

member that either un- 
derexposed or blurred 
negatives will not 
make satisfactory pic- 
tures. Try to hit a hap- 
py medium. 


Ques.: Can I have 
the 12-inch telephoto 
lens, which I use on 
my 35-mim, movie cam- 
era, adapted for use on 
my Graflex? 

(L. L. Mj 


Ans.: Yes—but the 
mount should be made 
by someone who knows 
what it is all about. 
You may be able to do 
it yourself, although, ~ 
if you are dubious, I 
suggest that you con- 
sult your best local 
photographic store and 
ask them to recom- 
mend someone to make 
the mount for your 
camera. 


Ques.: J am going 
on a two-weeks’ hunt- 
ing trip in the Northwoods this fall 
and will, of course, take the old picture 
box along. Do you recommend that I de- 
velop my negative 5, while on the int or 
wait until I return? (G. K, Jr.) 


Ans.: No. Why drag along the neces- 
sary paraphernalia? The average person 
usually takes three times as much baggage 
as needed on a two-weeks’ hunting trip. 
Your dark room at home will also produce 
much more satisfactory results than you 
are apt to get. in using a more or less make- 
shift layout in the woods. Take along 4 
good exposure meter; tin cans in which 
to protect your films from the wet; and 
keep your fingers crossed until you get 
back home and see the results. 


Ques.: Can I procure om — olor 


for use in a miniature camera? 


Ans.: Very shortly the Eastman Com- 
pany plan to make available their K 
chrome color film in a size suitable for 
in certain miniature cameras. 


use 
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Costly fishing trips 
are out of the question 


op- 
the 
Oth 
uld 
vith 
iter 
D.) 
you 
me, 
lOV- Re 
ex ie se 
the Fy Hx EXPENSES come before sport 
Ye = in his scheme of things. Long 
re- \ fishing trips are out of the question. 
baw : But a movie record of each exciting 
not moment is one “luxury” he can have 
Me —for a new type of camera and film 
makes movies at the lowest cost ever. 
have Ciné-Kodak Eight takes home movies 
— at a fraction of their former cost... 
-am- a) makes them available to everyone. With 
ss the Eight, and its special film, movies 
M.) . are no longer expensive... they are 
ou within reach of your budget. And as 
nade easy to make as snapshots. 
taal Find the secret of inexpensive movies 
10 do 2 ite fe ee ... discover the Eight. See a Ciné-Kodak 
ut ™~ Eight at your dealer’s today. 
local ey e a ¥ : we Now gorgeous full-color Kodachrome 
» and . ae La ge. “S , % for Ciné-Kodak Eight 
srs s Pe — Just load your Eight with Kodachrome, 
your SUSE WARES Soo oe Sec aas SS, FR and “shoot.” Color movies are as easy 
fa eae i to make as black-and-white. No extra 
joing FH 2 ty ek Oe a oath equipment is needed for all ordinary 
mal ~ a ue shots. The color is in the film . 
cture — Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
ho THERE ARE NO GAME LAWS FOR THOSE 
. Jr.) WHO HUNT WITH A KODAK 
iain A NEW TYPE OF CAMERA and film makes inexpensive 
erson home movies possible. A twenty-five foot roll of Ciné-Kodak 
ggage Eight Film runs as long on the screen as 100 feet of amateur 
; oe standard home movie film. The Eight makes 20 to 30 black- 
en and-white movie “shots”— each as long as the average scene 
make- in the newsreels—on a roll of film costing $2.25, finished, 
ong a ready to show. Ciné-Kodak Eight is small, sturdy — costs but 
ye $34.50. As easy to use as a Brownie. 
"4 get 
« | Ciné-Kodak Eight 
). M.) 
Com . ee 29 
Koda ... home movies at less than 10¢ a “shot 
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Angle Skeet Launched at Lordship 


HE 8th Lordship was by far the 

most interesting skeet fracas shot 

in recent years—and all because of 

the appearance of a new ornithol- 
ogical oddity called the Angle Bird. It 
isn't that this little Bird is an unusually 
difficult playmate to negotiate—not at all. 
But the new angle target has been talked 
about so much of late that shooters ap- 
parently were over-apprehensive. What I 
mean to say is—most of them didn’t do so 
well. I should say not. 

3etween thirty-five and forty thousand 
targets were shot at during the 3-day com- 
petition. No use spending much time tell- 
ing you about scores, 
except to give the 
champions their de- 
served parade. I have 
just finished an an- 
alysis of 606 individual 
rounds of skeet shot in 
the big All-Bore In- 
dividual on the third 
day of the shoot. The 
story revealed by the 
2272 lost targets is in- 
teresting news and 
needs the space. 

Frank Kelly came 
through for the lion’s 
share of the honors. 
He would; and don't 
say we didn’t warn 
you. Kelly shot in three 
matches. He won two 
championships and 
three prizes. He won 
the Eastern All-Bore 
Individual with 99. He 
won the- .410-Gauge 
Short-Shell with 95, 
equalling the world’s 
record score previous- 
ly established by Ed 
Garland. Kelly had to 
make that 95 to win. 
The same Garland ; 
chased him right up to the top rung of the 
ladder with 94, finishing runner-up. George 
Deyoe of Washington landed third place 
with 93. 

In the 28-gauge Championship, Kelly 
couldn’t quite poosh ’em over. The three 
leaders, Phil Conway, Dr. R. G. Vance, 
and Forest Scott tied for first at 92 and 
finished in the shoot-off in the order named. 
Kelly and three other unfortunates tied— 
‘way, ‘way out of the money—at 91. Kelly 
should have been all broken up over this 
embarrassing slip. To make him feel better, 
the Swag Committee up and presented him 


More O’s than ah’s result 
but all like new game 


with another prize for high-over-all with 
his 285 x 300 for three matches. 

No one has any idea how much silver- 
ware, guns and assorted loot went to 
Kelly. There were rumors he left Lord- 
ship in a truck. Maybe he won the truck 
too for all I know. 

One of the prettiest exhibitions of cool 
grit was furnished by the well-known lady 
gun-pointer, Mrs. R. G. Vance of Waban, 


1936 Winners of the Fietp & Stream Cup, the No. 1 team of the Loantaka 
Skeet Club, Morristown, N. J., l. to r.: C. H. Toothe 96; Phil Conway 96; Lou 
C. Delmonico 95; Frank Valgenti 93; R. L. Lamborn 91; Team total 471 x 500 


Mass., winner of the Women’s Champion- 
ship. Mrs. Vance started with a heart- 
busting 18. But did that get her down? 
Nix. Three nix’s, in fact; for she calmly 
went on from there to pick up three spark- 
ling 24’s for a 90 and a win. Mrs. A. W. 
Walker of Washington scored runner-up 
with 84; Mrs. R. G. Merriman, Mont- 
pelier, Vermont, took show with 82. 

In the Junior Championship young Dick 
Shaughnessy of Boston slammed home 
with 49 x 50. Robert Rosien of Hartford 
runner-upped with 48, and Douglas Nich- 
ols, Jr., of New Jersey, took third after a 


shoot-off tie at 46 with Jack Horton of 
Rhode Island. 

In the big Eastern 5-man Team Champ- 
ionship race, Loantaka Skeet Club No. | 
Team of Morristown, N. J. came home in 
front with 471. The Fretp & Stream cup, 
emblematic of 5-man team championship 
in shoulder-to-shoulder competition at 
Lordship—which Cup has never yet been 
won more than once by any club—now 
takes a short journey over to Loantaka 
from the Roseland Gun Club, Roseland, 
N. J., who were last-year’s winners and 
this year’s runners-up with 468. 

The National Telegraphic Team Cham- 

pionship competition? 
Here’s one for the 
book! Los Angeles- 
Santa Monica tied at 
487 with Tyler Skeet 
and Gun Club of Tyler, 
Texas, and in_ the 
shoot-off Los Angeles- 
Santa Monica scored 
a new world’s record 
5-man team score with 
493 x 500. 


HE National Tel- 
egraphic was shot 
under optional skeet 
rules—not augle skeet. 
Nevertheless, darn fine 
shooting was displayed 
in the two-team shoot- 
off for first place. Four 
centuries were scored, 
one each by Harty 
Fleischmann and Bob 
Stack of Los Angeles- 
Santa Monica and two 
more hundred-straighits 
by J. H. Staley and 
J. Y. Lawhom of Tyler 
Skeet and Gun Club. 
Now to get down to 
business and tell you 
where most of the tat- 
gets were flubbed in the big All-Bore In- 
dividual Match at Lordship. 

It is interesting to note at the outset 
that scores at the same event last year a 
Lordship were noticeably higher than this 
year when the match was shot under angle- 
skeet rules. 

Last year, for instance—of 166 shooters 
participating, 89 or 53.6 per_ cent shot 
scores of 90 or better ; 59 or 35.6 per cet 
shot in the 80’s; 18 or 10.8 per cent sho! 
in the 70’s or lower. Average score: ™ 

This year, under angle-skeet rules! 
162 entrants, only 48 or 29.6 pet cent 
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scored 90 or better; 76 or 46.9 per cent 
shot in the 80's; and 38 or 23.5 per cent 
shot in the 70's or lower. The average 
score was 85. 

To try to get at a clearer picture of 
where the new angle-skeet targets were 
giving shooters the most trouble, your 
skeet editor personally analyzed the squad 
sheets of 606 individual rounds shot in the 
All-Bore and counted a total of 2272 lost 
targets (15%); and here’s where they 
were lost: . 2 

The Station 1 outgoer in the singles 
accounted for 99 or 4.36 per cent of the 
total number of targets missed. The Sta- 
tion 1 incomer in the singles accounted for 
23 or 1.01 per cent of the O's. 

Station 2 outgoer in the singles proved 
as usual to be a tough baby. Here 212 


4 da ; tes: 
All-Bore Individual and .410-Gauge Short- 
Shell Champion—Frank Kelly 


singles targets were dropped, 9.33 per 
cent of the total misses. The Station 2 
incomer in the singles was a cinch, of 
course, only 35 targets being dropped, 1.54 
per cent of the total. 

The Station 3 outgoer was missed 136 
times, 6 per cent of the total; while the 
Station 3 incomer got by only 71 times, 
3.13 per cent. 

Station 4 proved to be a tough spot, 
11.37 per cent of the total misses being 
scored here. The misses were fairly divid- 
ed. The low-trap birds out-guessed shoot- 
ers only slightly more than the ones from 
the high trap. The Station 4 right-flying 
(high house) target was missed 122 times, 
or 5.37 per cent. The Station 4 left-flying 
(low house) target was missed 136 times, 
or 6.0 per cent. 

Station 5 was no particular cinch. Here 
the high-house incomer was dropped 104 
times, or 4.58 per cent. The outgoer from 
the low trap showed up more difficult and 
Was missed 157 times, or 6.91 per cent. 

At Station 6 in the singles the incomer 
from the high house presented no difficulty. 
Only 65 targets were dropped here, or 
2.86 per cent of the total. But the “lost” 
Percentage went up on the low-house 
Station 6 single outgoer, 115 being chalked 
up zeros, or 5.06 per cent of total misses. 

Station 7 continues to be the set-up peg. 
Only 17 of the high-trap singles incomers 
Were dropped, or 0.75 per cent; and of the 
OW-trap singles outgoers only 38 were 
lost or 1.67 per cent. : 

ant Station 8—Ouch! The innocent little 
+ Bird here accounted for just exactly 
high. rr “ae of the total goose eggs. 1 he 
as od pl at Station 8 was the “easier 
or 766 oacuin, being missed 174 times 
Stati e Cent ; while the bird from 

on-8's low trap slipped by 199 times 
o 876 per cent. Z 
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Strong finisher after bad start—Lordship 
Women’s Champion, Mrs. R. G. Vance 


At Station 1 in the doubles, shooting 
showed up a little better than in the sin- 
gles; usually the case, of course, where the 
shooter is called upon to shoot faster in 
the doubles. Just 76 of the Station-1 dou- 
bles outgoers were dropped, or 3.34 per 
cent; and 27, or 1.19 per cent of the Sta- 
tion-1 doubles incomers were marked 
goose’s eggs. 

At Station 2 in the doubles, again 
shooters showed a marked improvement 
over their earlier performance on the sin- 
gles from the same spot. Only 118, or 
5.20 per cent of Station-2 doubles outgoers 
were dropped; while 55, or 2.42 per cent 
of the incomers were scored zero’s. 

While 9.33 per cent of the total misses 
occurred on the Station-2 singles outgoers, 
only 5.20 per cent of the same targets were 
missed in the doubles. Also, 10.87 per cent 
of all misses were dropped on Station 2 
in the singles and only 7.62 per cent were 
dropped at the same station in the doubles 
shooting. 

Going over to Station 6 in the doubles, 
here by no means was it all skittles and 
beer either. On the outgoer, 116 or 5.11 
per cent of total misses were scored; and 
97 of the incomers, 4.22 per cent, were 
called lost. 

Coming around to old No. 7 pie-station 
again—here on the doubles only 43 out- 
goers were dropped, 1.90 per cent of total 


One of the finest skeet shots in the east— 
Dick Shaughnessy, Junior "Champion 
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THIS LITTLE 


SPARK 
go hifes 


cuts down the time between 
trigger pull and explosion 


PETERS BALLISTIC INSTITUTE 
develops speed-intensity priming 


You know the old expression: ‘““‘The 
sooner it’s over, the better.” That’s 
true in firing a shotgun—the sooner 
the charge leaves the muzzle, the 
better your chance to hit the mark. 
To cut down this trigger-to-muzzle 
time, Peters ballistic experts devel- 
oped a “spark plug” that fires the 
powder in two ten-thousandths 
of a second! 

Today when you're shooting 
Peters, at traps or at skeet— HIGH 
VELOCITY Loads inthe duck blind, 
VICTOR in the field—you have 
at your trigger finger’s command 
the most spirited priming ever 
built into the heart of a shotgun 
shell. Priming that insures uni- 
formly high ballistic efficiency. 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Dept. 
I-27, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Great Eastern Skeet Championship 
5 man team 
Equipment of Champions 


To the five man skeet team of Loan- 
taka, N. J., congratulations on the 
Great Eastern Skeet championship just 
won at Lordship, and also to the run- 
ners up, Roseland, N. J., title holders 
of 1935. Frank Kelley was individual 
high, L. C. Schweinler second and 
G. H. Toothe, third. To the Buffalo 
Skeet Club goes the 1936 NEW YORK 
STATE 5 man title. Each member of 
the above teams and individuals as 
well, shot their scores with a Cutts 
Compensator. 

Act now. Order a Compensator for some 
fine shooting this fall—aim with confidence 
because nothing gets through the pattern— 
a clean hit, no cripples. Pattern tubes for a 
types of birds, all kinds of game country; 
also skeet and traps, all with the same gun. 
Your gun promptly handled at our factory. 
Write for free folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
WEST ST. 


MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 








Clean, Oil, 
Rust-proof 
Your Gun— 
All with 
This Kit 


2E SURE to 
take along a 
Hoppe’s Gun 
Cleaning Pack on 
your hunting trip. 
Complete, handy, 
reliable. Contents : 
One full-size bottle 


HOPPE'S No. 9 


and prevents rust-pits. Also a 
full-size can Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil—pure. pene 


the famous solvent that removes bore leading, 
fouling. all residue 


trating. correct for lubricating gun actions; also 
fine for surface cleaning and polishing. and pre 
tection from rust. And a full tube of Hoppe’s Gun 
Grease for coating guns inside and outside for 
protection en route. All in a handy carton along 
with some Hoppe’s Cleaning VD’atches and useful 
Iloppe’s Gun Cleaning Guide. Get your Pack now. 
at your dealer's—complete for only $1 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 

2310 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SAMPLES: Send i0¢ for No.9... i5e for Oil... 
25e for Patehes—state bore size and type of rod. 

Cleaning Guide FREE. 














Better Scores — Eye Protection 
with the 
BELZ SKEET-GLAS 
For Trap, Skeet, Pistol & Rifle Shooting 
With genuine perfected 
Belz Shooting Lenses 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
A Write for booklet F 


. BELZ, INC., Opticians, 2 E. 44 St., N. Y.C. 


s Ground with Corrections If Necessary 








The New SUPER POLY CHOKE! 


Here’s real news for shot gun shooters! 
\ new ONE TURN POLY CHOKE 
with each degree of choke plainly mark- 
ed. Higher percentage patterns, better 
distribution — and — THE PRICE IS 
LESS. Send today for Folder F 


THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


Franklin Ave Hartford, Conn 
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sat) 

| Runner-up in the W omen’s Championship 
\- -Mrs. A.W. Walker. (Lucky dog, A. W.!) 
misses; while 37 incomers, 1.63 per cent, 
were missed. 

| The fact that Station 8 accounted for 
| 16.42 per cent of all misses was not quite 
unexpected—at least not by this editor. 
| The bad luck that haunted Station 8, how- 
ever, was only a boogy-man in the shoot- 
ler’s own mind—because the average 
| shooter stubbornly persists in the cock- 
eyed belief that this new angle-skeet tar- 
get at Station 8 has suddenly become a 
| swinging shot. It is not a swinging shot. 
' Targets at Station 8, angle or otherwise, 
| are snap shots. When more shooters reach 
this conclusion, Station-8 goose-eggs will 
show a noticeable drop-off. 
| Here’s another bit of information which 
|may interest you. Analysis of 606 in- 
dividual angle-skeet scores shows that in 





Station and 
Target 


No. of 
Misses 


Percentage 
of Misses 
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606 rounds; 15,150 targets shot at; 2,272 or 

15 percent missed; and the tabulation 

above shows the relative “hardness” of 
the 24 shots at the new target 


| 22.8 per cent of the cases where the shooter 
| missed his first shot he also missed his 
repeat shot. In this connection, I have 
| pointed out to shooters on previous occa- 
| sions (and repeat it again) that—the thing 
|to do on your first miss is to change your 
stance. Unloosen all over and step up to 
the plate for a brand-new sock at the ball. 


Three times out of five the cause of yogp 
miss was faulty stance anyhow. 

Just a couple more things to say aboy 
the 8th Lordship, then we'll call it a dg 
First, in respect to safety: Angle skeet has 
removed the target-fragment hazard a 
least 85 per cent. But the ricochet-shg 
hazard is still with us. Two casualties o¢. 
curred at Lordship, either of which migh 
have been serious ; and a dozen others were 
hit elsewhere than in the face. One prom. 
inent shooter got hit just a half-inch under 


Member of the Fretp & Stream Cup Tea 
and 28-gauge Champion—Phil Conway 


his right eye and the shot went i 
stayed in the remainder of the day. 

The answer to this ricochet-shot 
lies in only one direction. The size of shit 
used in skeet loads must be increased 
vote for chilled 7-4’s. This standard tray 
size pellet will give all the pattern densiy 
necessary for 25-yard skeet range. Lets 
get back somewhat nearer to game shot 
sizes and game-gun patterns in skeet. 

Regretted that Lordship was unable t 
put on a down-the-line lay-out. Such@ 
lay-out is one of the prime purposes 
angle skeet. More fields speed up the 
tournament and bring other advantages 
In this connection, it is gratifying to note, 
through a letter received at presstime 
from Henry Ahlin, secretary of th 
N.S.S.A., that a 6-unit down-the-line lay 
out will be ready for the Second Nat 
Skeet Championship at St. Louis Sept 
15th to 19th inclusive. Hope to see youall 
out there. —Bos Nicnots 


He beat Doug Hadden in a tie shootof {a 
Class-A Championship—W . A. Jackson 


a 


(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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Game Restoration AREA 
Help increase Wildlife! 
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able to : TF . Jae 
Sach 8 ey you hunt your favorite game cover familiar ground on your regular hunting trips. 
— z this fall, note carefully the number of birds First of all, you will want to make a survey of 
C 

wipe it holds in comparison with previous years. If your hunting area and take a census of the game 


— there are fewer birds this year, perhaps Nature it contains. Then you can follow right on through 


c-line lH seeds your assistance in maintaining an ade- with the Western plan—and insure future divi- 


ouls “et quate shooting surplus over and above the “dends in greatly improved shooting. 

Nicnots necessary breeding stock. Write NOW for the Western Manual 

poot-of [er Why not go into the field prepared /) of Game Management. It is a complete 

—_ todo your part? The individual sports- course in the management of shooting 
man can help increase wildlife merely areas. It includes a detailed outline you 
by observing a few basic principles of im can follow in estimating the require- 
game restoration developed and proved ments of your hunting grounds in cover, 
by Western game management experts | food and breeding stock. Our trained 
RAE std demonstrations. | staff of game management experts is at 

your disposal to solve unusual problems. 


into eff “ WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
ect while you are going over . Dept. I-22 « East Alton, Illinois 


You can put these simple principles 


Western Cartridge Company, 

Dept. I-22, East Alton, Illinois 

Send me a copy of your MANUAL OF GAME MANAGEMENT. 
I desire full particulars of the Western plan. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S AMMUNITION 
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AMMUNITION . 


In Defense of the Automatic 


AM that way about a rifle; also posi- 
tively nuts about a shotgun. But if 
some fate were unkind enough to 
limit my lead-slinging battery to a 
solitary gun for the rest of my days—well, 
[| have a sneaking suspicion the one’n- 
only shooting-iron would be a handgun. 

It is rather difficult to put into.so many 
words just why one should feel this way 
about the handgun. Maybe it is because 
the handgun is a very personal sort of 
weapon; the kind of a gun you carry with 
you more than any other gun; the gun 
you get to know better and feel closer to. 
In short, the handgun, instead of being a 
eun-rack sort of gun, is a toting-gun. It 
is a wearing-gun, And anything one wears, 
whether it’s pants or a pistol, breeds a 
peculiar bond of attachment that is feelable 
rather than explainable. 

Another reason for our personal feeling 
for the handgun is, that of all firearms it 
is the most difficult to learn to shoot. It 
is a dainty and delicate 
sort of weapon. Much 
skill is required to 
handle it properly. It 
‘is the weapon that 
makes the greatest de- 
mand upon the shoot- 
er’s potentiality for 
skill. And perhaps it 
also returns to the 
shooter the biggest 
chunk of self-apprecia- 
tion when the results 
of patient practice are 
counted. 

In brief, the handgun 
is such a little gun; 
yet a gun with which 
one can do so much if 
one but learns how. 

From another stand- 
point, the handgun has 
a fascinating dual per- 
sonality. It is just as 
truly a sporting wea- 
pon as it is a deadly 
defense affair. Also, 
there is something 
highly individual about 
the handgun. On its 
more serious side, it is 
not a weapon of mass attack so much as 
it is a weapon of personal encounter. 
Whole regiments may go into action with 
the rifle; but, like the rapier of a by-gone 
day, the handgun remains definitely the 
weapon of the individual. 

Every man likes to boost the type of 
gun he can do his best shooting with. This 


Too frequently it is an 
under-rated handgun 


is all right too; for it is only human to 
extol the virtues of the arm that shows us 
off to best advantage. I have a strong 
liking for all kinds of guns, obviously ; 
and for both types of handguns. But it 
just happens that I like automatics the 
best of all handguns, and I'll tell you why. 
I like automatic handguns because I can 
shoot better with automatic handguns. I 
do my best .22-calibre shooting with the 
\Voodsman. I do my best big-calibre shoot- 
ing with the National Match .45. 

Several years ago, during a friendly 
little confab up in the Colt plant, I was 
momentarily knocked-over to hear an ex- 
ecutive remark, “No, we do not regard 
the Woodsman as a target arm, but rather 
as an all-round weapon for general outdoor 


Vertical lock-grip for Colt 45. Lower three fingers pull gun down tight in 
crotch of hand. Stiffened thumb then rises to lock grip, contact being made 
only by butt of thumb. Trigger squeeze easier to keep in vertical plane 


use as well as for informal target shoot- 
ing.” 

Well, that’s all right for anyone who 
says it of his own experience. Yet the fact 
remains that I have never had in my hands 
a .22 cylinder-gun that I could make as 
consistently good scores with, either on 
the target range or in general sporting 


shooting, as this same little Woodsman .22, 

Understand from this of course that I 
am not going to butt my head smack-bang 
into the very solid brick wall long-since 
built up by the finest pistol shots in the 
country, men like Charles Askins, Jr. and 
Emmett E. Jones, for instance. Because 
these fellows take world’s records and 
hike ’em upward steadily year by year— 
until there is just no use talking against 
the .38-calibre target pistol where ex- 
quisitely-accurate bullseye-punching at 25 
to 50 yards, at slow, timed and rapid-fire, 
is concerned. 

The gun I am talking about is the gun 
for a pistol shot like me, for instance. I 
haven't a particularly steady hand. I can 
shoot a 90 occasionally. Once in a while 
I will go a little above. More often I will 
slip into the 80's. And once in a while, so 
help me Jonathan, I'll slip into the 70's 
and even lower. I don’t do any very serious 
practicing with the handgun. I shoot only 

for pleasure. Also, I 
have trick eyes that do 
not seem to be able to 
handle paper _ bull’s- 
eyes very well—and 
this applies equally to 
the rifle- as well as to 
the pistol-range. But 
Lordy, how I love to 
crack down on tin cans, 
ketchup bottles, bull- 
frogs, snapping-turtles 
and such like! 


A any rate, and 
without being 


particularly logical, 
what I am trying to 
say is—I can_ shoot 
best on my kind ot 
handgun shooting when 
I use the automatic. 
Also, if it came to 4 
serious jam I believe 
I’d have a much better 
chance of stitching my 
adversary, before he 
sewed me, if I were 
using an automatic, 
and I’d prefer in such 
case to have the 4S 
National Match; or maybe the .22 Woods 
man loaded with eleven solid-nose high- 
speeds might do quite O. K. 2 
The trouble with most negative opimion 
regarding the automatic handgun 1s, te 
fact that much of this opinion was writtet 
before the automatic was developed to ad 
present high standard of balance, accuracy 


Tredwell 
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and reliability. One thing that we Ameri- | 
cans make so much better than any other | 
nation in the world that there is just no | 


fooling about it—is the handgun. Much of 


the adverse criticism of the automatic was | 


fostered, 1 believe, by honest experience 


with early Continental weapons of the | 


automatic type. Even today there is no 
automatic made, either in Europe or in 


England, that can approach our best Amer- | 
ican automatics on the score of balance, | 


accuracy and reliability. 
The possibility of jamming in an auto- 
matic is of course a factor to be considered. 


Occasional jams cannot be avoided in | 
using such small and soft ammunition as | 
the .22 long rifle. But it is my belief that | 


jams with automatics in the larger calibres 
(when they do occur) are more often than 
not the fault of the shooter himself. Slight 
deformation of the lips of the magazine 
can provide ready cause for jamming. Such 
deformation of the magazine can result 
from careless loading and handling. How 
often you see a shooter drive home the 


magazine of his .45 automatic with a hard | 


blow of the hand. The automatic’s maga- 


zine should be pushed home firmly and | 


steadily past the magazine catch. 


As far as alleged “creepy” trigger-pull | 


of the automatic is concerned, I personally 
prefer it to the “breaking-glass-rod” trig- 
ger-pull which is demanded by good shots 
who use nothing but the cylinder gun for 
their range shooting. Trigger-pull on our 





A Service to Readers 


THis department is an open forum on 
how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around the world-wide circle of FIELD & 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 
you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 











best American automatics, such as the 


National Match .45, is not what I would | 
call “creepy.” Rather it is in the nature | 


of a springy resistance with an almost 
instantaneous let-go. I like this springy 
resistance; probably for the same reason 
that I like the military take-up in a rifle 
trigger. Such a trigger pull on the .45 
National Match, not to exceed 334 pounds 
nor yet below 3'4 pounds, enables my 
trigger finger to travel consciously to the 
very brink of trigger let-off before send- 
ing the shot at the target. 

Frequently you hear an expert revolver 
shot say he doesn’t know exactly when 


his gun is going off. I have one fine old | 


4535 Smith & Wesson cylinder gun with 
a dressed-down 21% pound trigger pull 
which I shoot exactly this way. But I feel 
this is a poor habit to get into in pistol 
shooting. It seems to me that the uncon- 
scious trigger let-off is absolutely no good 
lor serious work with the handgun. 

I want to know when my pistol is going 
off. 1 do know when it is going off when 
[ am shooting an automatic. With the 
springy resistance of our best-made Amer- 
(can automatics, I can start my trigger 
pull when the sights are well off the bull 
—knowing almost certainly that I am go- 
ing to let off that shot as the sights swing 
through the point I want to hit. I seem 
to have more assurance, therefore better 
coordination, in letting off a shot from the 
automatic. 

Occasionally it is slyly pointed out that 


tl . . ; 
€ automatic is an undesirable gun be- 
Cause it 5 


tell no ta 

= a trail of em 

ell-tale “ ints.” Thi i 

of - ‘finger prints.” This warning is 

crimi p gnificance ,to anyone but the 

a na Moreover, in these days of chemi- 
analysis and photo-micrography in 





prays its spent shells. Dead men | 
les, they say; but the automatic | 
pties, each one bearing | 


Visit the Winchester Exhibit at the Texos Centennial Exposition, in Dallas 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


SHOT SHELLS FOR RESULTS 


OMING in with a good bag of game is the fine experience that tells 

its own story the world over for countless regular users of Win- 
chester Ammunition—the make that has been getting results ever since 
muzzle-loading days. There with the dependability, uniformity, power 
and accuracy that are vital when game is up and away. At your service, 
always, in loads you like best for your particular gun and game. 

Buy Winchester Shot Shells. Take your choice of regular standard- 
velocity loads for ordinary ranges, and Super Speeds for the far-off, 
hard-to-down wildfowl, pheasants, or other long-range game. In regu- 
lar loads, Winchester Leaders, Repeaters and economical Rangers. In 
long-range loads, Super Speeds and lacquered Leader Super Speeds. 
Fast, clean-killing, balanced pattern, and in Super Speeds along 
with extra speed and power you have Winchester controlled 
recoil and short shot string. 

When you buy your hunting shells, get Winchester. 
Not only because Winchester Ammunition sets the 
pace in modern, scientific new developments. 
Because, as well, for 70 years it has held the 
lead, recognized throughout the world 
as standard . . . its great success 
built up and maintained by 
clean-cut superiority. 


Popular 
MODEL 12 
WINCHESTER 


A Oofect Repeater’ 


Your dealer will 
supply you. See 
him soon. 


The ever-new hammerless ‘‘pump gun’’ that 

stands as another world’s standard, in a class 

by itself for dependable quick handling and close, 

hard shooting. Widely popular for all upland and 

wildfowl shooting, trap shooting and skeet. Finely bal- 

© anced, it comes up, points and swings with just the right 

feel’’ and “‘hang’’ for quick, accurate shooting under all 

conditions. Fast, dependable action with three automatic 

safeties working independently of the shooter. Short, solid 

breech bolt. Positive cross-wise safety trigger lock. 12, 16 

and 20 gauges, in Standard, Standard Trap, Special Trap and 

Pigeon grades, and Skeet Guns. Also Heavy 12 Gauge Duck 

Gun. See Model 12 in your preferred gauge and grade at 
your gun Dealer’s. 


—~———————-FREE FOLDERS———————————-—- 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Dept. 5-C, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
More information, please, on Winchester Shot Shells and Model !2 Repeater. 


Please send latest folders to: 


Address 
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police laboratories, not only spent pistol 
‘hells readily submit to identification, but 
same applies to bullets ; and even the corpus 
delicti occasionally speaks from behind 
the beyond to tell who killed Cock Robin. 

Another thing I like about the automatic 
is its barrel length. Ordinarily I feel that 
414 to 5-inch barrel length on a pistol is 
ample. A barrel of this length decreases 
indecisive wavering of the front sight and 
definitely improves one’s coordination. I 
am convinced, in pistol shooting particu- 
larly, that the effect of decisive coordina- 
tion is tremendously important. 

The inherent accuracy of the long barrel 
as compared with the 4% to 5-inch barrel 
is too small to be taken into account. 
Actually, the 6%-inch Colt Woodsman 
barrel will make only about 44-inch differ- 

ence in machine-rest groups at 50 yards. 
No pistol shooter can hold that close. 

The objection to 4% to 5-inch barrel 
length (as compared with 6 and 6%-inch 
barrels) that comes instantly to mind is 
that the short barrel reduces the gun’s 
sighting radius. But let’s examine this 
question of sighting radius to determine 
the facts. In a rifle, for instance, sighting 
radius is vastly important. However, con- 
sider that the rifle is fired from the support 
of 3-peint contact with the shooter, even 
when he shoots offhand. Two points of 
support come from the hands, the third 
from the butt at his shoulder. 


HE pistol, on the other hand, is fired 

from a 1-point support—the hand only. 
When you decrease the amount of support 
that steadies the aim, the vital need for 
more-nearly-perfect coordination is obvi- 
ously apparent. In pistol shooting, rating 
the importance of coordination at 10, I 
should estimate the value of sighting rad- 
ius at about 7; and 4% to 5-inch barrel 
length seems to effect a nice balance 
wherein (1) sighting radius is not over- 
shortened to a point where accuracy is 
noticeably curtailed, and (2) the shooter's 
coordination is distinctly improved. 

The trouble with average pistol shooters 
(my opinion) is that few of them know 
how to hold an automatic. The hold may 
vary considerably for different people with 
different hands. I believe a lock-hold such 
as I have developed for myself may be a 
good one for others to try. Another thing 
—I think Colt might well follow the pro- 
gressive example set by Harrington & 
Richardson and make more of an effort 
to develop one or two special grips for 
their two leading target automatics. 

Of course it may turn out that the grip 
of a pistol is just as delicate and finicky 
a proposition as the specification of a shot- 
gun stock. I think it is even more so. In 
fact, I am convinced the grip of a pistol is 
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Tredwell 

The vertical lock-grip works fine on the Woodsman .22 just as it does on the .45 Auto. 

This early-model Woodsman is equipped with the old trigger which sets about a 
quarter of an inch forward of the present trigger-position; some like it better 


almost as individual as the shooter himself. 
A good many others apparently are coming 
to feel the same way about it. Captain 
Charlie Hopkins of Western Cartridge has 
developed what seems to be the perfect 
grip for the 45 Auto—at least the perfect 
grip as far as his hand is concerned. The 
Hopkins grip is fat, a lot of girth to it. 
It wouldn’t suit me at all. Major Bill Trull 
is now turning out made-to-measure grips 
for the Woodsman. Also, my friend Ed 
Smelter solves the personal problem of the 
Woodsman grip for himself by installing 
a shaped piece of “42-inch fibre- board un- 
der the wooden grip on the right side of 
the gun, leaving the left-side grip just as 
it comes from the factory; and curiously 
enough this simple addition seems to work 
wonders in improving the hold of the little 
gun. 

The cylinder-gun is a pippin, no ques- 
tion ; but it really is a bit old-fashioned 
in some respects. Several of its features 
are definitely dated. It started out as a 
cylinder-gun because it had to function as 
a cap and ball, and employment of the 
cylinder was the most successful way to 
operate a repeating cap-and-ball gun. Fact 
is—out ahead of the hand in a rotating 
cylinder is hardly an ideal location for the 
magazine of a handgun. 

Another thing, the trigger on the 
cylinder-gun is not quite ideally placed 
with relation to the hand and trigger- 
finger. The automatic’s trigger comes 
nearer being right, it seems to me. 

Again, cartridges in the automatic are 
centrally fed and centrally ejected, as 
should be. In the cylinder-gun the weapon 


Officers Model .38 with 41 


naturally becomes unbalanced because of 
unequal distribution of weight when one- 
half the cylinder has been emptied. 

Lastly, making the bullet jump a gap 
from chamber to barrel is hardly idea! 
construction either. Or am I wrong? 

A common objection to the automatic, 
viewed as a defense gun, is that the auto- 
matic is not ready for instant action; that 
the safety must first be let off; also, that 
the automatic cannot be shot from the 
pocket. But doesn’t fuddling around and 
losing time taking the safety off an auto- 
matic—doesn’t this imply mere lack of 
practice? A man who has thoroughly 
trained himself to the use of an automatic 
should slip the safety off on the draw just 
as intuitively as he grasps grip and trig- 
ger. As for shooting from the pocket—no- 
body in his right mind starts his shooting 
from there anyhow. 

The whole thing, I guess, goes back to 
the old differentiation between the quick 
and the dead. The quick apprehend trouble 
before the shooting begins and consequent- 
ly are ready for trouble when trouble ar- 
rives. A number of our most noted (and 
some quite notorious) gun fighters had 
developed in them to the mth degree this 
awareness of sudden death. Like the ex- 
perienced boxer who sees the right-hand 
punch telegraphed from his opponent's 
eyes, these old gun fighters (who were 
still on their feet when the shooting 
stopped) saw the threat of trouble in the 
assailant’s attitude. In a flash they made up 
their minds to kill, then went about that 
macabre business with cool deliberation 
and trained skill. 

Much of their coolness was no doubt 
due to this very fact—that they knew at 
the outset that they had the jump on their 
man in the race with death. 

—Bos NIcHoLs 


SMALLER SHOT AND 
BIGGER BAGS 


By C. E. Gillham 


FTER close observation for the greater 
part of my life, I have about arrived 
at the conclusion that shot sizes larger than 
6's are mostly game wastrels—unless they 
are used in large dosages in excess of one 
and one half ounces to the load. Pellets 
larger than 6's, in charges of less than 
one ounce, actually wound more game and 
allow it to escape than would be the case 
if smaller shot were used and the density 
of the pattern increased. 

The common belief that the larger the 
shot the farther game can be killed is true; 
that is, providing a vital spot is luckily 
struck. A number 4 shot pellet striking a 


\,.inch barrel; a finely proportioned cylinder-gun; this barrel 


length provides ample sighting radius and aids coordination; sights come “on” quick- 


ly; and trigger let-off seems faster and more positive 


Tredzwell 
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mallard in the head or neck will kill the 
bird an unbelievable distance. But the odds 
aré against such a coincidence. If the pellet 
fails to hit a wing bone, or lodges in some 
not-immediately-vital part of the body, a 
lost bird results and no one is the gainer. 

There is no question but that the heavier 
the projectile, the farther it will maintain 
a killing velocity. Also, the wound will be 
greater and the resultant shock upon im- 
pact will increase accordingly. Penetra- 
tion, particularly upon heavy feathered 
fowl, is always important; but I question 
whether density of pattern should ever be 
sacrificed for the sake of extra sustained 
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velocity. 

Large shot are doubly effective at close | 
range where their pattern is of sufficient 
density to insure several pellets hitting the 
object. At the same close range, however, 
a trap-load might give equal results. 


ENE HOWE of Amarillo, Texas, is 
Giine oi the finest sportsmen I have 
ever had the good fortune to meet. He is 
a keen wing shot and thinks very clearly 
along conservation lines. This past season 
while goose hunting with him, I was sur- | 
prised to find that he used the old standard | 
load of three drams of powder and one 
ounce of number 6 shot for his honker 
shooting. He explained it as follows. 

“The light loads have a very dense pat- 
tern,” he said, “and up to all reasonable 
ranges the shot concentration is such that 
a goose is almost invariably hit in the head 
or neck, In such case he comes down al- 
most instantly. Should the shot fail to hit 
these vital parts, the heavy feathering of 
the birds protects them from serious in- 
juries. I found that with large shot and 
high velocities, that the fowl’s head or 
neck was seldom struck unless within very 
reasonable range. The increased punch of 
the high-speed stuff beyond fifty yards is 
quite apt to drive a few shot into the body 
and cause a wound that will prove fatal 
later, after the bird has escaped.” 

During the past shooting season I saw 
at various times eighteen geese shot with 
the light three-dram number 6 shot-load. 
In every instance the birds were dropped in 
close proximity to the blind and not a one 
was hit and escaped. Four of these fowl I 
personally picked and dressed. Not a one 
of them had a shot hole in the body; but 
all four had tiny red spots on the breast 
where the small pellets had struck and 
failed to penetrate. One bird did have a 
shot in the fat over the intestines, but this | 
was no doing of ours; for the slug was a 
B.B. Had it not been about spent when it 
struck the fowl, the hawks and eagles, 
instead of my family, would have feasted. 
I do not claim that a light load of num- | 
der 6's will not get under the feathers of a 
goose at reasonable vardage. Birds killed 
over decoys, especially those fired upon | 
trom the rear, may be considerably shot | 
up at close range. But overhead shots, the | 
ones most damaging with large shot, will 
result either in a clean kill, or an escaped 
bird lor some one else to outwit. 

his year I used number 7 shot on 
mallards. Formerly on the Illinois River | 

always went in for a heavy load of num- | 
ber 4’s. I was agreeably surprised to find | 
that T could make longer and cleaner kills | 
hry the little chilled pellets than I ever 

id with the larger ones. The big-shot 
a a T acquired during my early shoot- 
8 days probably was the result of doing 
wnat every one else did. Many of the old 
market gunners used large-bore guns. Ten 
a common, | and larger ones | 
kot a at all scarce. These big old zulus 
poked out from an ounce-and-a-half to a 
ane = os at one blast, and some | 
nellets oe 1 = Sven Ir Using large | 
generous a they were dished out in such 

S quantities, | 

n Arizona I have noticed for years how 








Plan today 


for the sport of tomorrow 


Wildlife belongs to everyone but that is no excuse for 
squandering it. Back intelligent effort to restore and con- 
serve wildlife and its natural habitat so that you and future 
generations may always have the thrill of an abundant 


game supply. 


OBSERVE THE RULES OF WISE CONSERVATION 
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E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Sporting Powder Division Wilmington, Delaware 








DEPEND UPON 


BALL-BAND 


FOR LONG WEAR 


The 
Oneida 


The ideal shoe for 
marshland or wet 
grass, for wet snow 
and mud. 15 inches 
high; all rubber, 
waterproof to the 
top; light, flexible, 
and comfortable. 
Special tough rub- 
bertop,long-wear- 
ing sole. Foot-form 
last allows ample room for warm wool socks. 
Full-cut gusset permits lacing over trousers. 
One of BALL-BAND’S most popular shoes. 


Gameluck 


A light and com- 

fortable shoe that 

will withstand an 

amazing amount of 

punishment. The 

choice of experi- 

enced guides and 

hunters. The top 

is formed from 

) one piece of best- 

quality, full-grain 

leather... the foot is of a special quality 

tough and flexible black or tan rubber to 

keep the feet warm and dry. .. crepe rubber 
sole, or special molded sure-grip sole. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
OF THE NEW SPORTSMEN’S FOLDER 


You will be interested in this new 
illustrated folder. It will give you 
full information about the special 
features found in BALL-BAND 
boots and shoes for fishermen 
and hunters—the footwear with 
the famous Red Ball trade-mark 
that is your assurance of the most 
dependable wearing qualities. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
490 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 


Mark of 
the Better 
Red Ball 


Look for 


Footwear 


BALL-BAND 


Leather Hunting Shoes 
Shoes 


Rubber Footwear 


Canvas Sport Woolen Footweor 





| However this quail is a 
| cat and is tougher than a whole covey of 
| his eastern cousins. 


| ers. Also, 
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the turkey shooters, particularly the em- 
ve ones, always go in for big shot. 
Number 2’s, B.B.’s, and even buck shot 
are quite the popular article. Like most 
Westerners, who are more familiar with 
high-powered rifles than with shot guns, 
these fellows would bombard an old Tom 
turkey clear out of sight over the next 
mountain. Sometimes they would kill one 
a whale of a distance, too. But think of 
the ones that were hit and got away! 

One rarely kills a turkey with big shot 
over fifty yards, and usually then it will 
be a head or neck shot that does the trick. 
Number 6 shot will consistently _ kill 
turkeys farther than any larger pellets; 
and few if any of the birds will escape 
with a slug in them, to furnish a feast for 
a coyote or a bobcat. 

The toughest proposition I ever hunted 
to make “stay dead” is the common desert 
quail. As a rule they do not flush so wild. 
But they take a world of killing if one is 
to retrieve his quarry from where he 
thinks it should be. For years I experi- 
mented trying to find shot big enough to 
stop the little blue fellows. I even got into 


| a class of projectiles that would have been 


over-size for any bird short of an ostrich. 
Finally I started towards the other ex- 
treme—and eventually wound up on 8's. 


| You eastern shooters will probably raise 


an eyebrow and say “Why not? Or even 
9’s, That's the stuff we use for bob-whites. 
a different breed of 


out here 
slugs (?) 


But come 
” 


sometime and see what “big 
the wise boys are using. 


NOTHER bird of thin skin and few 
feathers that I had considerable trou- 

ble with was the Hungarian partridge of 
Idaho. Had I analyzed the situation I 
would have discovered that the wild-flush- 
ing foreigner was just a long ways out 
yonder. Instead, I shoved a tew number 
6 shot-loads into the magazine-gun I had 


| with me for Chinks; but after wounding 


a couple of birds I got hep to myself. I 


| found that though the birds were far, the 


standard trap-load worked fine and gave 


| a uniform pattern that the higher-speed 


stuff did not have. My leads possibly had 
to be increased a bit; but I did not cripple 
birds as I did with the other ammunition. 

Now that we have three-shot pumps and 


automatics for our wildfowl shooting, it 


is time to give sober consideration as to 
how to get the maximum good out of them, 
and yet conserve our game supply. The 
Government in advocating fewer shots per 


| gun had the interests of the ducks and 


geese at heart, and justly so. Unknowingly, 
however, this law laid the foundation for 
the creation of better marksmen and hunt- 
this curtailment in the number 
of shots one can fire at a given time will 
result in a huge saving of waterfowl, that 
would otherwise be wounded and lost. 
Granting that we are going to have ap- 
proximately half the number of shots to 
fire at one salvo at an incoming bunch of 
ducks, we will then have about twice as 
long a period to fire each shot in. If we 
use small shot and take our time, we should 
kill about as many ducks as when we 


| rushed the first couple of bursts in order 


to get rid of the whole magazineful. Then, 
chances were, we shot the last couple of 
times after the birds were out of all decent 
range. Also, this should help get us away 
from the crippling hazard, which to me 
has always been the one thing I| did not 
like about duck hunting. 

My Dad was a fine duck shot. With his 
field-grade Parker and shooting one ounce 
of 6’s he seldom missed a fair chance. 

“Never shoot at a bird unless you can 
see his eye” he told me twenty-five years 
ago. “If you hold right on a duck’s bill 
at that distance you will get him.” 
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I think the Pater was off a little on his 
lead. One can see a duck’s eye at thi 
yards if his vision is good. I would rather 
be a little farther ahead of the fowl, even 
though I do swing and follow through as 
regularly as did Father. However, his 
advice does illustrate how the old-timers 
gauged their distances; and explains too, 
perhaps, the reason why they were dead 
shots. We can do the same way today 
and have plenty of meat in the pot—if 
we will just hold our fire a bit, let the 
birds come in, and shoot at ranges where 
our guns have decent killing patterns. 

Vere we to do all of our shooting at 
fifty yards and less with modern ammuni- 
tion, hundreds of thousands of birds that 
annually wobble off to die in some inac- 
cessible place would be saved. The humani- 
tarian aspect should also enter into the 
picture, before we let off a load of big 
shot into a high-flying wedge—just to see 
if we can scratch one down. 

I know what many of you readers are 
thinking. You are wondering how you can 
get any shooting at fifty yards with birds 
as scarce and wild as they are. That ques- 
tion has two answers. Either improve your 
hunting methods and use better blinds, 
decoys, locations, or what not; or else go 
in for the big magnum guns and shoot al- 
most a double charge of large shot. The 
first named procedure, I think, is by far 
the true sportsmen’s way of going at it. 

To me, the greatest sport in the world 
is pass-shooting high-flying single ducks 
with a long-range gun. Such gunning re- 
quires rare skill in holding. But I have no 
time at all for the nimrod that we here in 
the West refer to as the “bank shooter”. 
This Egg usually shows up at the lake 
after every one has his decoys out and his 
blind built—then lays down a barrage of 
big shot into every high-flying flock that 
comes anywhere near him. He retrieves 
about one in ten of every duck he hits and 
destroys the shooting for the legitimate 
hunter. In my opinion there should be a 
law ag’in this pest. He helps no one, except 
possibly the ammunition companies; and 
he is no credit to them. 

Another common practice among shoot- 
ers in good upland bird country is to use 
the small bird-gun for wildfow1] shooting. 
Usually such barrels are too open for 
anything except shooting over decoys at 
very restricted range. Such a gun is ex- 
cellent up to its killing distance; but it 
can easily be turned into a duck maiming 
machine of the highest order in the hands 
of the uninitiated. Such a piece should be 
used only within its effective range; and 
the shot-size should be reduced to increase 
the density of the larger spread. 


30-30 AND .35 BELTED 


WO strong and diametrically opposed 

opinions persist on the subject of what 
it takes to kill big game cleanly. On the 
one side are ranged anes who favor the 
light, small-calibre, high-velocity explosive 
bullet ; on the other, those who favor the 
heavy, larger-calibre bullet at perhaps 1000 
ft. seconds less muzzle velocity. 

The loading companies of course strive 
their mightiest to give each side the type of 
load it demands. As a gesture to the heavy- 
bullet boys, Peters now extends its belted- 
bullet idea (first suggested by Gus Peret) 
to include the following: 180-grain belted 
bullet for the .30-30 loaded to 2100 ft 
seconds muzzle velocity; also a 210-grait 
belted bullet in the .35 Remington loa 
to 2065 ft. seconds muzzle velocity. 

With reference to the two new numbers 
added to the belted-bullet line, Colone 
William T. Tewes of Peters passes on t 
following laboratory data : 

“The new 180-grain .30-30 belted belle 
is designed to expand to anproximately 4 
calibre,” says Colonel Tewes. “The 210- 
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in 35 Remington belted bullet will ex- | 
to approximately .50 to .55 calibre. 

This tends to shorten the fired bullet about | 
y¥, inch. The weighed fired bullet rarely 
shows more than approximately 5 grains 
joss in weight. This is the particular merit 
of the belted bullet and means less spoilage 
of game meat. It also means that the 
charge delivers all the energy of its orig- 
inal sectional density. 

“In our laboratory tests we have ob- 
served the same expansion at 200 yards as 
at 15 ft. from the muzzle.” 


NEW BOOKS 


E take our hats all the way off to 
W Lynn Bogue Hunt, author of The 
Artist's Game Bag. This is just exactly 
our kind of book—all pictures and no read- 
ing. If you are a gunner you will applaud. 
Turn through its pages and you find the 
most popular species of game birds por- 
trayed—truly and beautifully—some in 
color, some in black and white. 

Besides upland game birds, shore birds 
and waterfowl, the artist has included a 
number of the most harmful predatory 
hawks and owls. We don't have to tell you 
about the ability of Lynn Bogue Hunt to 
reproduce faithfully any bird that flies. 
For many years his covers on Fie_p & 
SrreAM, as well as his illustrations inside 
the book, have brought praise from sports- 
men everywhere. 

The book is priced at $15., with a deluxe 
edition in full leather with an original 
water color at $125. Published by Derry- 
dale Press. 


When anyone asks for a book on 
pheasants, there is only one answer— 
Pheasants—Their Lives and Homes by 
William Beebe. All there is to know about 
these great game birds is found between 
the covers of this book. Profusely illus- 
trated, it has 30 color plates and 34 full- | 
page half-tones. Originally the book was | 
brought out in a special edition selling for 
$250. a volume. Next came an edition | 
priced at $15. Now Doubleday, Doran | 
make it available for $3.50. 





The Asmerican Woodcock, by O. S. 
Pettigill, Jr. published by Boston Society 
of Natural History; bound, $4.75; paper, | 
$3.50. This is the most complete study | 
ever made of one of our most popular and | 
least understood game birds. While this 
work is scientific and pretty technical for 
the lay reader, there is much of interest for 
the sportsman. Gunners whose favorite | 
game bird is the woodcock should have | 
this volume in their libraries. 
_Any of the above books can be secured | 
direct through Firip & STREAM. 


—R. P. H. 
MARLIN STEPS OUT 


l is good to see an old American gun- | 
A making name coming back into circula- | 
tion. News arrives just at press-time that 
anew over-and-under will soon be ready | 
‘or summer delivery ; made by none other 
than Marlin. Sort of seems like home-folks | 
to see Marlin coming back into the pic- | 
lure again. There was a time when no 
first-class duck hunter (at least in that 
part of the middle west where I spent my 
; days) would have considered himseif 
+ dressed unless he carried a Marlin | 
“Sauge pump. 
“orry we cannot show a picture of the | 
Cu Marlin over-and-under this month. 
ae: — down from the factory for 
he ne will probably appear next 
wood ul as description of the new gun 
lin’s W rT * s the news from Mar- 
“The Mf. lerson, who writes : 
tree Firearms Company an- 
ew over-and-under shotgun for | 
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"BUSHONLS WHISKEY 
PRODUCED IW IRELAND 


UNDER Trt Sand FORMULA 


umiTeo 


BUSHMILLS 








Quart 





is BUSHMILLS 


LUCKY NUMBER 


There’s “magic” in the seventh* drink of Bush- 

mills! That’s why —for 152 years, Bushmills has 
been the whiskey of connoisseurs! At first acquaintance — it 
tastes surprisingly unique. And its strange, exciting flavor 
“grows” on you. After the seventh* drink, you'll be wedded to 
Bushmills for life. The reason is — Bushmills is maltier, and 
every drop is over 9 years old. No other whiskey can match the 
sustained, thrilling flavor of a Highball, 
Manhattan or Old-Fashioned made with 
Bushmills! 


* (Not, of course, at one sitting) 


ROBUST AS OLD RYE 
MELLOW AS OLD BOURBON 
TANGY AS OLD SCOTCH 


ALEX 0. SHAW, IMPORT DIVISION, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP., NEW YORK &> 
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delivery during the summer. This new 
over-and-under will be furnished in 12- 
gauge only, but in two barrel lengths: 
30-inch and 26-inch. The 30-inch barrels 
will come bored full and modified choke. 
The 26-inch barrels will be skeet-bored, 
No. 1 and No. 2. Simplicity of design, few 
working parts, excellent shooting quali- 
ties will be embodied at an attractive 
price.” 


| DON’T MISS CAMP PERRY 


NCE more, from August 24 to Sep- 
tember 12, will Camp Perry be ebul- 
| lient with life and activity when it will 
| again be the scene of the national rifle and 
| pistol matches. Here on the world’s great- 
|est rifle range, named after the indomit- 
able Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, 
will assemble during the height of the 
Get out your gun! matches from five to six pram persons, 
all keenly interested in shooting. ; 
See that it is in perfect con- ; —— shaped Pg. oe three — of “eo Say oy ss , 
ens ing: skeet, rifle and pistol shooting, the iti. A 
dition for the season. Check latter of course including revolver shoot- Saenns Sy et 
your shooting clothes, foot- -ing. There will be plenty of .30-caliber scriptions, the great variety of reloading 
Si ceainaml Retsil rifle events, including such shooting tools and reloading accessories, the dit- 
wear and accessories and send. ~ ferent kinds of powders, and the thousand 
us a list of your requirements. and one shooting accessories you have 
ata Kees Monies Calin Taint heard of but perhaps have never seen. 
of . But why say more? The only way you 
stock of sporting guns in the , ae can possibly understand and_ appreciate 
TT Le dd wale Vis. Bae , Camp Perry is to go to Camp Perry—this 
WOrK oreign and domesuc ee : year. The Camp is on the shore of Lake 
guns in a wide range of prices. Lia Btn ' Erie and the nearest town—if you come 
4 Ey % fee ae. by train—is Port Clinton, Ohio. Register 
Send for List of Used Guns < » S> when you get there. 
4 : —Witts O. C. Etus 




















SPINNING-BIRD TARGET 


ra , HARLES M. BIDDLE COMPANY, 
Home sweet home at Camp Perry Riverton, N. J., announce a new it- 
destructible iron target for shooters who 
el te << a like a less rigorous form of entertainment 
classics as the President's Match and the than is provided by prone-shooting at 100- 
Wimbledon Cup Match; also plenty of yard bull’s-eyes. As shown in the illus 
small-bore events, including the Inter- tration, the construction of this “spinning- 
national Dewar Match. , ., bird” target is quite simple. The tw 
But perhaps the most genuinely useful 
A & F Cleaning Outfits. Complete cleaning item on the National Match program is 
ites te comenions hem, Ginte caliber of sie the Small Arms Firing School that oc- 
or gauge of gun in ordering. cupies the first week of the big :vent. 
Cleaning Kit for either rifle or shotgun $4.00 Here, under as fine instructors as the 
Combination Kit for rifle and shotgun 6.75 Army can furnish, you are given a course 
A & F De Luxe Cleaning Kit with of training that you cannot obtain else- 
imported implements 12.50 where. You are loaned the use of a Spring- 
field rifle (I believe you are required to 
put up a deposit on the gun which is re- 
funded when the arm is returned) and 
furnished gratis all the ammunition you 
will need. You are taught every phase of 
shooting—aiming, prone shooting, slow 
and rapid-fire, and off-hand work. 

All shooters who desire to shoot in the 
| National Individual Rifle and National came 
Rifle Team matches are required to take An amusing target, shooting for fun 

this course, or produce a certificate show- : 
ing it has been taken in former years; or prongs are thrust into the ground and the 
that they have taken a similar course in target is ready for use. The wrought 1 
some branch of the Service. To compete in “bird” with its suspended counter-weight 
| the other events it is not compulsory to at- is of one piece. Shooting test was om 
Guesasey Shecter’s Kh. Brown watesprocf 'tend this school of instruction; but it is ducted at first with J8 5 & 7 ag 
canvas case containing luncheon equipment, very desirable. Many shooters go through midrange revolver cartridge. me ce 
= cleaning imp! and twe benes of the school every year. It alone will be impact of the bullet the target goes mp: 
shells with adjustable carrying sling. worth the cost ot your trip to Camp Perry. spin that lasts for four or five revolutum: 
Complete, $29.50 | You are furnished lodging gratis; in Nothing heavier than the 38 midrang 
Same kit without fittings . . . . 17.50 | fact you are given everything but your load should be used, says the manufacture. 
meals, and these will cost what you make Nevertheless, the spinning-bird target 
ral them. : peared of strong-enough construction ti 
BE RCROMBIE And don’t forget “Commercial Row” at stand up under heavier stuff ; so we 0 
& F > Camp Perry. Here you will find on display tinued the test with the 455 W ebley cat 
ITCH O. | and for sale the latest and best in firearms tridge with 265-grain bullet. “ht 
The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World = —— -_ ae accessories. P. S. The manufacturer was ™8™ 
. Now and then you have the rare treat of 
ee ee a en ee Cae | seeing the “pilot” model of a new gun GOSS TANG SIGHT 
| that for some reason may never be put in 
production. 











HE new receiver tang sight inves 
You will be astonished at the big and by Joe Goss is now being made PY 


CHICAGO STORE: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 


; : ; . : i 
| varied line of peep sights, ‘scope sights Marble Arms and Manufacturing UO 


‘and spotting scopes of all makes and de- pany. This sight is now available tor ™® 
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OAS 


52 Winchesters. By a simple change of | 
base, says the manufacturer, this same | 
sight fits sixteen different models of rifle, 
including the Winchester 57, Stevens Wal- 
nut Hill 417 and Stevens Line, all Savage | 
bolt-action rifles, also Enfield °17 and 
Remington 34. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SHORT SHELLS IN LONG CHAMBERS 





Now is a good time to go over the latest information on Savage 
Sporting Arms. Look into the new items that increase and 
broaden shooting pleasure. Consider the performance of var- 
: ious calibers in rifles for any specific type of hunting. Find the 

Will shotgun shells that have been saved for arms best suited to your purpose. Weigh values... and get 
a year or a year and a half shoot the same the most for your money. 
pattern as fresh ones? e ED , 

. wh. ONLEY. 


If a shotgun is chambered for a 234-inch shell, 


will shooting shorter shells in the gun hurt it in 
f any way? Also, will patterns be poorer when 
using short shells in the longer chamber? | 


+ 
& 




















Ans.—Shooting the standard shell in the 2%- 
inch chamber won't hurt the gun a bit. Theoretic- 
ally the pattern from a short shell fired in a long | 
chamber is not supposed to be as good as that 
from a short shell fired in a chamber which ex- | 
actly fits it. But in our American-made shotguns 
I have seldom been able to see any noticeable de- 
fects in patterns made by shells shorter than 
maximum chamber length. 

As to the life of shotgun shells, it depends 
entirely on how they are kept. Shells that have 
not been exposed to extremes of temperature or 
humidity might be good for many years. I have 
shot shells that were twenty years old. But of 
course if you leave them lie around in a damp 
cellar, or on top of a hot radiator, that does 
things to them. Drying them out tends to make 















MODEL 99 HI-POWER Lever Action Rifles 


Handsome, streamlined. “ Hammerless,” action fully enclosed. 
Smooth, gracefully curved receiver with no projecting parts. 
5 Calibers. 2 new styles. New sights. 
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AUTOMATIC SHOTGUNS 

















seetl, them shoot strong. Keeping them in a too-damp 12 and 1¢€ Gauge. 3 shot and 5 shot. New models with Cutts 
way you atmosphere reduces their power. Either may at- Compensator or Polychoke built in. 
_ fect pattern seriously. In hunting I like new, 
ppreciate fresh shells—if only for the psychological angle. 
rry—this Use up the old shells on crows and at skeet. 
ot Lake Snootine Epiror. 
. come HARD-SHOOTING SHOTGUNS 
egister 












I recently purchased a new Browning auto- 
matic shotgun, 12-gauge with 26-inch modified 
barrel, which I intend to use hunting rabbits and | 
quail. A friend of mine has a Ranger repeating 
shotgun (pump) 12-gauge with 30-inch modified 
barrel. We tested both guns, shooting the same 
kind of shells for pattern and penetrating power. 









ELuIs 


<GET 


SPORTER MEDIUM POWER Bolt Action Rifles 


With low-priced ‘scopes. Ideal for hunting small game at long 
range. 















{PANY, Both guns have the same pattern, but the Ranger SUPER-SPORTER HI-POWER Bolt Action rifles. 4 Calibers. 
. new it shot harder. I have read so much in magazines .22 RIFLES. Bolt Action. Slide Action. 

a advocating the 26-inch modified barrel for up- | pe ’ 
ters wit land game shooting. That's why I bought one. | New low-priced ‘scopes. 





rtainment So far I am a wee bit disgusted. 







" | 
gat exer | § END FOR 1936 SAVAGE CATALOG 
uae, A tunes ack fat aenths codeh arrel sbesting | Deseribing all Savage Arms and Ammunition, 







is a difference, yes, but it has no practical value. Helpful table of ballistics. Write to Dept. 127, 
The difference amounts to about 7% ft. seconds Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, i A 
per inch cut off from 26 inches to 30 inches. 

Which is to say, your gun probably has about 30 
ft. seconds less instrumental velocity than your 
friend’s 30-inch barrel. As far as field work is 


s ncerned, this difference is purely mathematical. | 6 afl a | > | 
here is no difference in killing power between 
the two guns—if the choke is the same. } } 

SHootinG Epitor. | » é A , | 


USE LUBRICANT SPARINGLY 


I have an automatic Springfield shotgun. Must ss Pp @) R T | “ G A R NM Ss i —= 


use nothing but gun-oil on this weapon? Or | TP ire, 


will any good machine-oil do? and. A M faa U \ I T t @) N 


The tw 


















M. Mepinos. 








Ans.—Inexperienced shooters frequently keep | 
their guns swimming in oil. This is erring in 
the right direction perhaps; but to overdo lubri- 
cation is almost as bad as not to do enough of 
it. Oil poured in the bolt of a bolt-action rifle, | 

tor instance, is absolutely a pesteration—it show- 

: ers back on one’s shooting specs with every fall 


of the firing pl OWNa Springfield 
agg ap i on my automatic with Converted by GRIFFIN & HOWE 


Hoppe’s No. 9 soli ; i 
S No, ition, put a little Gunslick on ra 
the magazine spindle occasionally to reduce fric- ANY Springfield National Match or Service rifle, genuine Mauser, 










Zeiss or Hensoldt ‘scope 
sight with G. & H. 
quick-detachable mount. 




















for fun 


nd and the 


Weusually have 














tion to that nicely-balanced point where func- Remington 30S or Winchester 54 converted to your choice of a few fine restyled 
tioning of the automatic feature is assured, yet latest popular calibers. Star-gauged ordnance steel barrel, 20” to rifles ready for use. We 
Where the gun’s kick is amply taken care of by ||] 26"3 standard Griffin & Howe imported walnut stock or made to sell best telescope sights 
the friction-ring. But when I set the gun away | your exact specifications. Sights fitted to your order. All work done and new, lower micro. 
oes into’ Ast Ros ee = time I cover the exterior with | in our own shop by expert workmen, specially trained. Styling and mount. Write for prices. 
goes Anti- solution, 


especially in damp summer ornamenting as you wish. Even without any special work, you get GRIFFIN & HOWE, Ince. 
weather, Also, about once a year I take the stock a superb rifle. And costing you LESS than you might pay for an Best Custom Gunsmithing 


Pas barrel off the action and pour gasoline | inferior rifle. Choice of NEW improved calibers. Write TODAY. 202-F E. 44th St.. N. Y. 
rough the action to remove burnt powder and | ¥ 


evolutions 
, midrange 
nufacturet. 
target ap 
truction ! 























other debris, 





Sunootine Epiror. 











so we cot DENT MAY AFFECT PATTERN 
Tebley cat ’ i 
Vebley an ae a Pane gun of first grade with 32- 
4 ,.-afrels which I use mostly for turkey | . . . 
.s right. shooting. A friend of mine fell with this gun The Gun Editor of this magazine uses an Ithaca. 
. — made a slight dent in one of the barrels, Ithacas have quality and rugged durability. 
j ill this affect the shooting to any noticeable | Feather weight .410, 28, 20, 16 and 12 bores; 10% tb. Magnum 
3HT “sree? If so, will you advise me whether this 10 bores. Any reasonable stock specifications without extra charge. 
] wndition can be corrected? Large catalogue with gun, dog and hunting information 9¢ in stamps. 


ht invente 
made by 


sring Uo 
le for Mode 


W. S. Humpert. | “Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.” SxeetGun 
ANs.—The : 
mlt&—The dent in your gun barrel may or | ithaca Gun Company, Box 11, Ithaca, New York 
by toss affect the pattern. You can easily tell | 

ing with a few patterning shots. But just 










we RED HEAD 


noW HAS A 


HIDDEN HOOD 


When it's fair weather, the Hood, although a 
part of the Coat, is out of sight between the | 
Coat and lining. To all appearances the 
same good-looking, dependable RED HEAD 
Coat worn by thousands of hunters. Comes 
the blow ... with rain. .. or snow... 


— > mae ~ Te eee eee 











Zip goes the zipper! And the comfort of an Eskimo 
parka is yours. No openings or cracks. Worn over 
cap or without it as preferred. No. GQRH “Hidden 
Hood” Hunting Coat (illustrated above) has ““bone- 
dry” reinforcements . . . another exclusive Red Head 
“happy hunting” feature. Only $8.25. Ask your 


dealer or write us. 
FREE BOOK 


Twenty-four pages of other RED 

“Happy Hunting” needs 
including other “Hidden Hood” 
numbers .. .““bone-dry”’ Breeches 
of duck or wool . ..Gun Cases and 
Covers... yours for a postal card. 


RED HEAD BRAND CO. 
919 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago 
Red Head for ‘“‘Happy Hunting’’ 
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because a man likes to have his weapons in 
first-class condition, I think if I were you 
would send the gun up to the Ithaca Gun Com. 
pany. They will take that dent out in short 
order. This is a simple enough job, but should 
always be done by a competent gunsmith; and 
whenever possible, should be done by the firm 
that made the gun. The charge will be nominal. 
Suootine Epiror, 


FOLLOW NATURAL ADAPTABILITY 


I'd like some advice on my daughter’s shoot- 
ing. She is naturally right-handed and has been 
shooting from the left shoulder; but last Sunday 
while out with her, found that her left eye is 
the aligning eye. Had her change over from the 
left shoulder and she did some better. Do you 
think she should continue trying to train herself 
to shoot from the left shoulder ? 

I am right-handed, but couldn’t hit from the 
right side, so changed to the port side; | want 
to get my daughter started right. 

R. J. Haw. 

Ans.—By all means have your daughter change 
to the left shoulder if she is sufficiently ambidex- 
trous to accomplish it. The greatest mistake 
parents made a few years ago was always to try 
to get youngsters to use the right hand, even 
when they showed a definite inclination toward 
left-handedness. Such mistaken adult interfer- 
ence tends to mix up nature’s own plan. 

Youngsters are very much more adaptable to 
this sort of switching from right to left, or vice 
versa, than older people are. So I should consider 
it particularly fortunate if she shows ability to 
handle her gun from the left side—because, for 
best skill in wingshooting, with both eyes open of 
course, the gun should always be shot from the 
side the stronger eye is on. 

Apparently your daughter inherits from you 
her tendency to be more or less ambidextrous in 
the matter of using the gun from either side. 
By all means encourage her to the fullest extent 
to shoot from the left side. - 

SHootine Epitor. 


HAVE BARRELS SAME LENGTH 


I am planning on purchasing a Winchester 
skeet gun with interchangeable barrels. I plan 
to have one set of barrels full-choke in 26-inch 
length for duck hunting. Would you advise using 
a gun with as short a barrel as this for duck 
shooting? Or do you believe a longer barrel 
would be more suitable ? 

M. S. Oxson. 

Ans.—Have both sets of barrels of the same 
length. You cannot have a better barrel length 
than 26 inches for all-round use, whether for up- 
land game or ducks. 

The reason for keeping both sets of barrels in 
the same length is this: Regardless of what game 
you are shooting, your gun will always feel the 
same and balance the same in your hands. 

SnHootine Eprror. 


DON’T SQUEEZE SHOTGUN TRIGGER 


I am sixteen and just learning how to shoot 
with a shotgun. I have shot a few rabbits and 
birds, but I have missed twice the number I hit. 
I have a good 12-gauge Fox double that seems 
to fit me fine. I have been told the right way to 
shoot at a straightaway bird is just to follow it 
with my eyes and squeeze the trigger. Is this 
true? 

Wa. Jones, Jr. 


Ans.—Remove from your mind the idea that 
you squeeze a shotgun trigger. You don’t. To 
squeeze a pistol or a rifle trigger is right. But 
the pressure you put on a shotgun trigger is dis- 
tinctly a pull—and a quick pull at that. 

The correct way to hit a straightaway bird is 
simply to aim at it. | think you have to go 
through a period of aiming before you can train 
your hands to do any other style of shooting. Try 
your best to do it precisely, at least for the first 
few months, 

Suootine Eprror. 


GO SLOW IN MAKING CHANGE 


I really believe that your ideas on gun-pointing, 
as against aiming, and on short barrels, as against 
long, are the finest explanations of how to shoot 
a shotgun I have ever read. | think your ideas, 
explained in the fine clear style you use, will do 
more toward making better shots out of those 
who are fortunate enough to read them. 

Also appreciate your ideas as to making one 
unconsciously conscious of the gun-muzzle, the 
Muzzle Bandage and the Bev-l-Blok. A good 
many years ago, before I had my style of shoot- 
ing explained to me, I put a pair of Lyman 
sights on my duck gun. It was a great surprise 
to me that i never noticed the position of these 
sights unless the gun was improperly lined up, 
and then it was always too late to do anything 
about it; the gun had already gone off. However, 
I still thought I was aiming the gun; and the 
next step was to replace the front sight with an 
imitation pearl bead about ;-inch in diameter. 
I used this on a trip for ducks on Pamlico Soun 
and found the combination deadly, particularly 
when shooting the diving ducks from a battery. 
Not so good when shooting from a blind, how- 


| ever, and I believe this was because here there 
| was more time and a tendency to aim. 


We organized a_skeet club here recently ang 
had a shoot last Sunday. While was able to 
break 19 on my first round I feel I didn’t haye 
a suitable gun for the game. My Browning is 
bored improved cylinder and modified, but the 
barrels are 30-inch and I don’t think it handles 
quite fast enough. Do you think it advisable to 
have a pair of short barrels fitted to this gun? If 
so, what boring would you suggest ? 

Dr. Paut M. Irevanp, 


Ans.—Try the 30-inch Browning over-and. 

under on skeet for a while yet to see how it works 
out. That 19 on your first try-out at skeet was 
mighty good shooting—makes it self-evident that 
you knew a lot about field shooting before you 
stepped on a skeet field. 
_ I feel that 30-inch barrels are entirely too long 
for skeet. However, you may be of such physical 
proportions that the 30-inch barrel handles well 
and feels right to you. Also, it may be that habit 
has simply accustomed you to 30-inch tubes, Or 
possibly an eye condition makes it more desirable 
for you to use long barrels. I have a_ feeling 
though, that you will find 26-inch barrels much 
more to your liking once you start using them, 
particularly on skeet and in upland shooting, 

Recommend that you get a new gun rather 
than have a second pair of 26-inch barrels made 
for your present gun. It is quite probable a gun 
that was stocked to balance with 30-inch barrels 
might not balance with 26-inch barrels on it, As 
regards barrel boring, can't suggest a_ better 
combination for general upland work than im. 
proved-cylinder first and modified second. 

Thanks for your appreciative remarks. 

SHOOTING Eprtor, 


SMART SKEET SHOOTERS DO IT 


I have just recently taken up skeet. I have 
only one double-barrel 12-gauge gun, and while 
1 feel it is not 100 per cent adapted to skeet 
shooting, still I would rather quit skeet shooting 
than do anything to that gun. The barrels are 
bored improved-cylinder and modified. 1 cannot 
afford a second gun to be used for skeet ex- 
clusively. Do you think any alteration of the 
barrel boring would curtail this gun's useful- 
ness as an upland weapon? 

Wiiiiam Ormssy. 


Ans.—-That sounds like a_ swell game-gun 
harrel combination. Nothing better for the aver- 
age than improved-cylinder right and modified 
left. Recommend that you leave the gun just as 
it 1s. 

I suggest that you load singly to shoot the 
single birds, using only the improved-cylinder 
barrel. Then in the doubles, of course, take the 
improved-cylinder barrel for the outgoer always 
and use the modified pattern for the easier 
incomer. It is an odd thing, but there are 
thousands of skeet shooters today who still in- 
sist on shooting their more-closely-choked barrel 
at the outgoing target, in the mistaken belief 
that they need the closer pattern. The smart 
thing to do is to take the most difficult target 
with the widest pattern; then take your closer- 
choked barrel for the easier incoming shot which 
one can almost hit with a rifle. 

SHoorine Eprtor, 


PEEP SIGHT FOR SHOTGUN 


I have a 12-gauge double-barrelled shotgun 
which is used chiefly on rabbits. | want to secure 
a special shotgun peep sight. Will you tell me 
what particular sight to get, and whether a peep 
sight will actually improve one’s shooting? 

Also, does a single trigger have any advantages 
over the two triggers on a double-barrelied shot- 
gun? 

Wa. E. Avsert. 

Ans.—There was a form of rear peep sight 
patented at one time for the shotgun. I have seen 
drawings of this particular sight. It never got 
anywhere. Applying the principle of the peep 
sight to a shotgun would prove only an infernal 
nuisance. There are a number of good shotgun 
front sights on the market. Suggest the Bev-l- 
Blok sight I developed some months back and 
presented in a short article in the Arms & Am 
munition Department of Fiero & Stream last 
January. By referring to that article, you cat 
have your own gunsmith make one of these sights 
for you; or you can order it from the Poly Choke 
Company, as this firm is now making the sight. 
I have no commercial interest in the sight. 

In reference to the single-trigger versus double- 
triggers on a double gun, I myself use both and 
it doesn’t seem to make a bit of difference. For 
the average shooter, probably the single trigger 
does offer a slight advantage. A certain time 
terval is required after the shot for the brain 
to assume normal functioning. If the triggef 
finger has been trained to function automatically 
during this “stunned” period, then there is 20 
reason why an experienced shot cannot shoot just 
as fast with two triggers as an equally exper 
enced shot can shoot with the single. I am com 
vinced that a good pump-gun man can shoot just 
as fast as a good man shooting the automatic 
Also, believe I can shoot just as fast wigh any 
one of my two-trigger guns as I can with one 
equipped with single trigger. ‘ for 

The chief advantage of the single-trigget, 
the average shooter, is that, it keeps the trigger 

“ . “ » . 
hand and finger in one position. Erte 


SHOOTING 
(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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DUCKS OF STONE BRIDGE 
(Continued from page 13) 


to notice them until it was too late to shoot. 
Ducks came and went, many so high as 
to be far out of range of even the Judge’s 


exceptional artillery, but now and then | 


someone had a fair chance, and now and 
then a bird splashed into the channel and 
was tallied with a notch which the Sniper 
cut on the edge of a plank. 

“Fourteen,” he announced presently, 
“and that’s pretty good these days. I used 
to come up here when | was a youngster. 
I've often seen half a dozen gunners on the 
bridge at the same time and the planking 
covered with empty shells. There was one 
chap—a school teacher; he taught that 
little school up the road—who’d come 
down mornings and shoot until the second 
bell rang, and then grab his ducks and 
dust for his classes. He had the Judge 
outgunned, too. Used an 8-bore muzzle- 
loader, an English gun that must have 
weighed fifteen pounds. I’ve watched him 
load it a hundred times. He'd just pour 
out a handful of powder and another of 
BB’s for each barrel. It was a terrible 
gun for flock shooting. 

“One morning the old girl let go both 
barrels at once and knocked him flat and 
broke his collar-bone. We brought him 
around, got the doctor for him, dismissed 
his classes, and then spent half the morn- 
ing fishing his gun out of the channel there 
with a fish pole with a nail in the butt.” 

Toward mid-morning Johnny walked 
over to the car for a forgotten package of 
cigarettes. 

“There were a couple of sorry-lookin’ 
fellers hangin’ around the car,” he re- 
marked casually when he returned. 

“What did they look like?” asked the 
Sniper. 

“They walked away when they saw me. 


One of °em was middle-sized and mean- | 


lookin’-—the other one was younger and 
twice as big. Both dirty.” 


“PTSHAT’LL be the outlaw who has that 
shanty at the upper end of the marsh, 
he and that hulking boy of his. Shiftless 
critters. Make a living fishing and trap- 
ing and, so I've heard, gathering up a few 
chickens and pigs on moonlight nights— 
sort of a plan for distributing the wealth of 
the community.” 
Noon came, and the Sniper went to 
bring the lunch basket. 
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“Fetch me that extra box of cartridges, | 
will you?” the Judge called after him. 
“I put ‘em back of the seat, I believe.” | 

His friend returned presently with the | 
lunch basket and reported that an exten- 
sive search of the automobile had failed to 
disclose any more of the Judge's cannon 
fodder. 

“Why, sho’ now,” complained the owner 
of the big gun, “I’d have sworn I put in 
an extra box!” Then he added resignedly, 
“But probably I didn’t. Getting absent- 
minded, Doesn't matter, though. Guess I’ve 
all I'll need anyway.” 

After lunch the Sniper proposed to ad- 
venture along the wooded border of the 
marsh by way of finding diversion, his 
companions declining his invitation to join | 
the expedition. So he went off alone with 
aclearer conscience for having asked them. 
For, dearly as a sportsman may love his 
chosen companions, there still are times 
when he feels impelled to commune with 
the goddess of the woods and waters in 
solitude, 


Through an ancient bar way from a 
rae b 
¢ 





Osely followed the meandering shore of 

marsh, Great gray beeches towered 
im. A pair of belated bluejays 
with the bristling fruit, but broke 
truggle to squall discordantly as 


above h 
Wrestled 
Of the s 
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Fill up your bow! with Prince Albert 
---light up...and settle back to smok- 
ing contentment. P. A. smokes cool 
and sweet—has a mild, hearty flavor 
all its own. There’s no other tobacco 
like P. A., men, It’s “crimp cut” — 
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they sighted the intruder below. Two gray 
squirrels, made fat and frolicsome with 
easily gathered fare, chased one another 
around the wide trunk of a great bass- 
wood. The Sniper paused to watch them, 
and while following their antics with in- 
dolent eyes wished for his rifle in place 
of his fowling-piece. Farther on an in- 
dustrious muskrat broke the quiet surface 
of the water, swimming toward his home 
with a mouthful of building material in the 
form of moss and weed. 

“You little unreconstructed cuss, you,” 
the man told him softly. “How do you 
expect to end the depression if you work 
overtime? But maybe,” he added, “you 
didn’t know there was one.” 


IS quiet progress was interrupted by 
a sudden tremendous roar of wings as 
half a dozen grouse burst out from a 
fringe of nanny-berry bushes, hung thick 
with clusters of smoky purple fruit on 
which the flock had been feeding. One 
bird, hurtling for safety, was cut down ina 
burst of penciled feathers by a swift snap 
shot. 

Some time later, as he came cautiously 
around a bend of the path, the Sniper 
surprised a flock of black ducks dozing 
and basking in the sunshine. As they leaped 
upward in a flurry of alarm, the little 
gun spat twice, and two ducks fell back 
into the brown water. The shots raised a 
rout of waterfowl, and after the Sniper 
had retrieved his birds with the aid of an 
alder sapling he sat down in the shelter 
of the bushes to watch the milling flocks 
spinning and wheeling over quiet-charmei 
and dun reed bed. 

Presently he heard the sound of voices, 
mingled with the dull thump of boots in 
collision with root or stone. Two men 
came in sight along the path. One, the 
elder, was short and squat and dark of eye 
and jowl. He was glaring belligerently 
along the shore, the while in loud, bluster- 
ing tones he called down curses on some 
unfortunate’s shoulders. In one hand, the 
Sniper saw, he carried an ancient single- 
barreled gun of 10-bore, and in the other 
a couple of dusky mudhens. 

His companion, whom he addressed as 
“Pud,” was unarmed save for a hatchet 
and a few rusty steel traps. Twice the size 
of his parent, he had the vacant face, the 
dull eye and the stolid, bovine look of one 
in whom the lamp of intelligence burned, if 
at all, with a feeble, flickering flame. He 
dangled three drowned, bedraggled musk- 
rats by their scaly tails, and from time 
to time held the poor sodden creatures aloft 
to gaze at them gloatingly. 

To his parent’s menacing declamations 
he responded with a vacant “Heh?” with- 
out in any wise interrupting his consider- 
ation of the dead water rats. 

“Dum ’em! Whoever they be, I'll l’arn 
em!” promised the elder. 

At that instant his warlike gaze en- 
countered that of the Sniper. Noticeably 
startled and confused, he hesitated mo- 
mentarily and then resumed his bluster. 

“So thar ye be, be ye? Killin’ our ducks, 
be ye? Yis, sir! Two on ’em, an’ don't ye 
try to deny it, for I kin see ’em! Don’t ye 
now! Dum ye! Comin’ up here an’ killin’ 
ducks ’at don’t belong to ye!” 

Accompanying this condemnatory intro- 
duction, the speaker advanced upon the 
Sniper threateningly, but halted when that 
astonished gentleman rose from his log to 
disclose some six feet of lean, easy-muscled 
c -ompetence. 

“Now, mister,” he spoke in quiet tones, 
“if these are your ducks—and you can 
prove it—you can have ’em. If they’re 
not your ducks, you can still have ’em— 
if you can get ’em.” 

“They be too our ducks! Why, they 
been roostin’ in the ma’sh in front o’ our 

’ 





place all summer. Ain’t they, Pud?’ 
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“Heh?” said Pud absently, 
his muskrats with fascinated gaze and 
quite indifferent to the legal aspects of 


his father’s contention. 


The Sniper said nothing, but there was 
that in his attitude which persuaded the 
other that conciliation might be preferable 
to threats of violence in dealing with this 


quiet sportsman. 


“Tell ye what,” offered the man with 
the air of one making a most generous con- 
cession, “You just gi’ mea dollar fer the 
two on ’em, an’ we'll call it 
say no more about it.” 

“Pay you a dollar for two wild ducks | 
shot myself? I hardly think so, mister!” 
The Sniper made a swift gesture of ip- 
dignation and impatience, from the menace 
of which the squat man recoiled in some 
alarm. “Now,” he continued, 
out of here, you cussed old two-legged 
mink, an’ tend to your business, an’ I'll tend 
to mine!” And he added as an afterthought, 

“If you wouldn't talk so loud and so much, 
you'd get more game!” ' 

The other, sullenly gathering his mud- 
hens and as sullenly directing his son to 
attend him, turned back along the path 
muttering imprecations to which his com- 
panion responded with his accustomed ab- 
sent-minded monosyllable. 

The Sniper watched the queer pair out 
of sight and chuckled in exasperation “His 
ducks! Well, by the Lord Harry! The 
d— old thief! How is i 
out in the woods and wild places where 
there’s nothing to degrade a man or sé 
him a bad example, you'll every so often 


run across somebody 


a wet dogskin coat? I ought to have cuta 


switch for him!” 


Further regrets were interrupted by a 
sudden high-pitched rushing sound over- 
head as a flock of ducks returning to the 
marsh dived recklessly f 
air, cleared the tree-tops 
banked and turned on humming pinion 
and after circling warily 
dropped with a long splash into the cove, 
barely beyond the observer's line of vision. 


IGHT into old Sourface’s lap,” he 

guessed, marking the place as be 
ing at about the point geen by his un- 
savory acquaintances. 
agine the avid gleam in dese man’s dull eyes 
at the unexpected opportunity for a raking 
shot into the sitting fowl, his gesture im- 
posing silence on his uncommunicative of- 
spring with the muskrats; the cautious 
poking of the gun barrel through the fringe 
of alders, the slow deadly < 
thick on ’em,” and the resulting destrur- 
tion. The accuracy of his estimate was cot 
firmed by the sound of a shot, but the re 
port came flat and curiously muffled to his 


ears. 


The ducks rose in a spatter of wing 
against water that was plainly audible, and 
this uproar was pierced by a high- pite 
The Sniper's long, 
running stride brought him quickly 1 
where Pud, still clinging to his dead musk- 

rats, gazed in some astonishment at his 
parent, who writhed on the ground and 
squalled and moaned, 
dappled forearm from which a thin, fm 
jet of scarlet spurted rhythmically. 4 

cracked and splintered gun- -stock lay 

side the wounded man. 


distressful squalling. 


nowhere to be seen. 


“I’m shot,” moaned the victim, ° 


goin’ to die!” 


“No great loss if you do!” 
Sniper unsympathetically. 

Nevertheless he laid down his gut, 
beside the victim and, slipping back 
torn jacket sleeve, surveyed the 
There was a clean, deep incision acm 
the arm, just above the wrist, W 
humming splinter of iron had scor 
worked swiftly, aided by 
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grimly gained on other fields, folding a 

d of torn handkerchief against the sev- 
ered artery and pressing it down with a 
wrap of the same material twisted tight 
with a stick. 

“Now, Pud,” he ordered, “you hustle | 
down to Johnson’s and get someone to | 
phone for the doctor. I'll bring your old 
man out. Run now! And for Pete’s sake 
leggo of those muskrats! Git!” 

Galvanized, Pud dropped his game and | 
departed on his mission, followed more 
slowly by the Sniper and the moaning, 
thoroughly scared parent. 

A half hour later, sterilized, sutured, 
bandaged and safe from the threat of the 
glories of immediate immortality, the pa- 
tient was ready to depart for home, lean- 
ing heavily on Pud’s arm. That individual 
had, of course, employed the surgical in- | 
terlude to retrieve his muskrats. 

Now that he had recovered from his | 
fright, the older man was moved by some 
faint, vagrant sentiment of gratitude to- | 
ward the Sniper. In this unwonted emo- | 
tional excess, he exclaimed generously: 
“Mister, you kin keep them two ducks 0’ 
mine. Keep ’em, an’ welcome!” 

“Thanks,” replied the good Samaritan 
blandly. And since some other matters 
had become clear to him he added, “And 
I'll just take the rest of that box of shells 
you hooked out of our car this morning. 
As a matter of policy hereafter, don’t 
swipe any more three-inch Magnum car- 
tridges to shoot in a short-chambered, pot- 
metal gun—not even at your own ducks!” 


IN THE MOON OF PAINTED | 
LEAVES 
(Continued from page 31) 


an open snow-slope about five hundred 
yards above me. Instead of trying to get | 
closer, I sat down on a drift and started 
shooting. 

The fifteenth shot hit him somewhere 
in the hip, and stopped him. I had two 
cartridges left. To get up to the bull I | 
would have to climb a long, broken, juni- | 
per-grown ridge, and part of the time | 
would be unable to see the animal. 

Deciding to anchor him where he was, 
I fired the remaining two shots, and scored 
a hit with one of them. I climbed the 
mountain as quickly as I could through 
the loose snow; but when I reached the | 
spot where I had last seen the bull, he | 
was gone. For two hours I followed his 
trail, and at last found him backed up in 
a juniper thicket, waiting for me—weak, 
crippled, but still ready and willing to 
fight. 

Having no more ammunition, I went 
cave man and made a spear by lashing | 
my hunting knife to an alder sapling. I 
have never been proud of what happened 
during the next few minutes. The bull | 
did his best to get me, and floundering | 
about in the snow I tried to land a fatal | 
thrust with my makeshift spear. 

It was a bloody business, the sorriest 
parody of a bullfight, I guess, that was 
ever staged anywhere. When I had finally 
succeeded in dispatching the animal, I 
made a solemn resolution never again to | 
shoot at a moose until I could be reason- 
ably sure of placing my shots. 

he finest moose ranges in Alaska are | 

the West coast of the Kenai, the Rainy | 
hie district and the Dillinger River | 
sin, on the north slope of the Alaska | 
ange. The latter is still virgin territory 
and is literally overrun with moose. From 
the Tonzona River westward to the ex- 
oe en fork of the Dillinger it is pos- 
fifty bulls i, autumn, to see irom ten to 
pon sina day s hunting. There are 
ose trails as wide and deep as country 


Toads winding about the spruce-fringed 
Mountain lakes, 
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HAND SEWED 
TO YOUR INDIVIDUAL 
MEASURE 


+ +. OM @ Special order blank 
we'll gladly send you. . . take 
it to your dealer or mail it back 
to us... and Russell crafts. 
men will make you a pair of 
beots that will give you a new 
conception of what true moc- 
casin comfort really means, 


Have you ever walked “on air’? Have you ever worn 

a pair of boots that feel as light as bedroom slippers 
. ++ yet give you the protection of a full-fledged boot? 
Then get mext to a pair of these “Bird Shooters.” At 
surprisingly low cost, we’ll make a pair for you .. . 
and sewed to your individual measure. Never before 
has a more practical boot been designed for the upland 
hunter, camper and fisherman. Non- 

slip soles assure positive footing. 

True moccasin construction assures 

featherweight comfort and hammock- 

molded fit. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


929 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


WRITE FOR 
THIS CATALOG 
Write for a copy cf 
our 32-page catalog 
in colors showing the 
full line of Russell 
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If you are not using a lightweight model Smith gun. 
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They’re smart in looks, smart in action, quick on the trigger and they point where you 
want them to point. Give your skill a chance to grow. You will be proud to be seen with 
one and prouder of the game you will bring back. 

Just the thing for skeet, too. Single or double trigger. 


67 Hubbard Street , HUNTER ARMS CO., INC, Fuhon, New York 


McDonald & Linforth, 420 Market St., Tilden Sales Bldg., San Francisco, Calif 























only For Skeet, Field & Trap 
$3,990 Nothing like it at the price 


Amazing new simplified design reduces number of parts. Fewer parts mean greater de- 
pendability—lower costs. Compare this outstanding value with any $75 Over and Under gun! 

Here is a sturdy, trustworthy gun that delivers a hard-hitting, evenly distributed pattern 
Beautifully designed and finished. The product of master gun makers for 65 years. Perfectly 
proportioned, nicely balanced. points easily and handles fast. Matted top barrel; engraved 
receiver. Genuine American Black Walnut Stock and Forearm. Standard length barrels: 26 
inch Special Skeet and Field Boring; 30 inch, top barrel, full choke; bottom barrel, modi- 


Model 90 fied choke 


2 G Ask your dealer to show this new Model 90 or write us for complete specifications. 
1 auge MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 999 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 








Step up Tae ya Adjustable; High and Low Position 


No. 6 scope, complete with mount 
and eye-cup. Fits most all small bore rifles. Mount- 
ed with 2 screws; no cuts. Removed without tools. 


One-half minute micrometer adjustments located forward. a MOSSBERG 


Length 15% in. Lens. % in. in diam. Cross-hair reticule. $ 50 
Field: 27 ft. at 100 yds. Write for new catalog; scopes, 
rifles, shotguns. 4-Power Scope 7. 


0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc., 329 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
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If the present world’s record trophy that he later used it in a series of articles 
Astonishingly is ever topped—which is unlikely, since on Alaskan big-game hunting. The say. 
Ce it is a freak head—I expect that the new agely grunting bull walked out of an al- 
| al record will come out of the Tonzona- der thicket, head lowered threateningly, 
oy , Dillinger district. So far as I know, there _ neck hair bristling. Evarts, curious to know 
have been but two hunting parties in this how close the bull would come, stood his ! 
region. Marcus Daly, the Montana copper ground, rifle ready in case the animal I 
king, hunted here, and two years later made a sudden charge. u 
Gunn Buckingham and I went through the According to what his guide told me, t! 

district on a pack- horse trip from Mc- the bull kept coming until Evarts, con- 
Kinley Park to the Rainy Pass. vinced he was in for it, threw up his tl 
As to transportation, the quickest way ‘ifle to shoot. At the sudden motion on his a 
is to fly in from Anchorage or Fairbanks part, the bull halted, pawed the ground y 
| and set down on one of the Dillinger lakes. for a moment like an angry Holstein, and 
| Of course, if you want to make the trip in then stalked off, turning at every few b 
| real wilderness-man fashion, you can go paces to grunt and shake his head, Evarts . 
in by pack-train from McKinley Park had been skeptical about the fighting ten- . 
| station on the Alaska railroad. No more dencies of rutting bull moose. But he went Ww 
| delightful cross-country journey could be on record then and there as being con- - 
is 7 | imagined, for in addition to moose you will vinced that under certain circumstances bn 
‘f | have opportunity to take sheep, caribou they would attack a human. : 
| and bear, with some extraordinarily good While blazing a trap- line trail up the * 
F | fishing and bird hunting—Franklin grouse, Susitna River one fall, I tried to killa - 
willow grouse and ptarmigan—thrown in moose with a .22 rifle. It turned out to be . 


BINOCU LARS | as an added attraction. a regrettable error, and | never would 


have attempted such a thing if I had not 
» . his 
been badly in need of fresh meat. The 
, bull was lying asleep in a_ buck-brush 
A culty in getting out after ov _ » thicket about thirty yards distant. 
over. The moose in a oc bs ; Alaska ‘il Easing my packboard to the ground, I 
not —— tenth, f Se woe yo pulled a bead on the base of the animal's 
- ‘ e 1 0 ember ~ « . avn 
over half a pound —on former binoculars | —_ se egy Si a ear and fired. The bull heaved to his feet 
: ‘ this time winter is definitely in the offing. ith a startled o end came ae 
of the same size and power. Less weight | T Il . Deen k-st on Ge with a startled grunt and came surging 
to carry; greater ease in holding to eyes | 599 ice I have hazed pack-strings across the — out of the brush like a steam-roller, The 
Y; : J©S | 200-odd miles of high tundra between  jittle bullet hadn't fazed hi nor 
—an advantage in extended observation. | - ittle bullet hadnt fazed him. . 
- & ; —~direge~ * | Tonzona and the railroad, with a couple Rinud Fortin nye . ing 
Treat yourself to a new Zeiss Feather- | aving no further hope of stopping the 
: 5 ees | of feet of snow on the ground, the grass .nimal with the 22. | bo oa ; 
weight. You'll have a binocular un- | pone, and my hunters just about ready “ma with the <<, f Gropped am 
hed in optical quality and conveni- | 2°" : 5 ox ¥ swarmed up a convenient spruce tr 
matched in optical quality and conven! | +, declare all bets off and dig in for the Pe. 
: which I had been prudent enough to lo- 
cate before I shot. For the better part of 


every ounce on his equipment. 

No wonder Zeiss Featherweight Bin- 
oculars have made such a hit! An 8- 
power model, for example, saves 9 ozs.— 


ise ~ 5 é veis i ynt—saves , . 
The wise sportsman travels light—saves | » eo will, of course, have some diffi- 


a : pow companion that will | winter. 
s service, 

“Models of 6 por 8 power. At leading The Rainy Pass district, while accessible 4 half hour I roosted on a limb while Po 

dealer’s. Write for literature. to horses, in my opinion is strictly an air- the enraged bull alternated between pes 

plane proposition. Even if I knew there trampling my packboard and _ trying to om 

CARL ZEISS, INC. Dept. TZ | Was an 80-inch head waiting for me at the butt the tree down. Except for the saving bire 

485 Fifth Ave., New York summit, I'd hesitate to wrangle another presence of that spruce, he probably whi 

728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles string of horses through the tundra bogs would have killed me, or at least forced 


and swamps of the Talshulitna and over ime to swim the Susitna to save my hide bec 
FREE F L the wicked shale rims of Happy River. : lazi 
AL is seldom any necessity for d 
| well. ; ; 0e 
‘ , calling moose in Alaska, althou 
CATALOG Anyway, the Rainy Pass, to my notion, 8 . “ay eh 0 


Life is too short, and I like horses too HERE 

XN 

; . some guides occasionally do it as a stunt. . 

Just Off the Press jj. . -errated as . a - : Cub 
Most complete Al much ney as a hunting tie a > There are three calls used—the bull call, 

. > OC pe S 4 > e 7 
sporting goods the game in it does not warrant the ex the cow call and the calf call. The latter 
publication in the | pensc and trouble of getting there. The  cems to be the most effective 
East. Detailed de- illinge asi ac it f< P » nanan 4 pom 7 , ey _— 
aetna = tag og — has it pee a dozen aes The idea is to imitate the blatting moan 
dreds of hunting | 5? 4S the Kenat, with respect to moose. of a frightened calf, which causes aly 
andcampingneces- | One sportsman, to my knowledge, spent bull within earshot to believe that another 
sities, most of | ten thousand dollars on a Rainy Pass jy] is endeavoring to separate a cow from 
which we manu- |) hunt; and while he took some fine tro- per spri lf. If the call is property 
facture nica the could have done 6 well. if t ler spring ca re Call 1s proj 
L. L. BEAN, Inc. | P!ves, he could have done as well, 11 no given, he at once comes plowing through for ; 

240 Main Street | better, elsewhere for a third of the sum. the brush to contend for the supposed 
an seat veongent, Sinn The question continually comes up as cow's affections. It is quite dramatic, and 
Sa a ae ae to whether or not a bull moose will charge makes you feel like a regular Leather- W 
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Get Ott's Crow Lare today. yi nit, complete = a5 ‘pre belligerent, and as unpredictable as moun-  yalley one fall, failed to do this, and as a at, | 
brie od Cal $1.2: Ramdas Dee eel “il tain weather. result got ourselves into what for a me skillf 

CT I have seen a great bull, neck swollen ment was a very pretty jack-pot. dove 

If your dealer cannet supply you with callers. send as large as a beer barrel, frisking like a It was coming dusk, ee the bull was 
colt—kicking up his heels and charging standing in a clump of jack-spruce. on the shot 
oo mn ae ne ome oa . —— | headlong at alder clumps in a spasm of farther shore of a shadowy mountain lake 3 whe, 
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reported by more competent observers cranberry bushes. ‘ them 
| than I. Just as I warned Buckingham m# with | 
Hal G. Evarts, the naturalist and writer, whisper to hold his fire until the oncom Vari 
while hunting near the head of Tustumena ing bull was well out of the watet b 
Lake on the Kenai, had an experience with didn’t want the task of dressing a moost rds 
a truculent bull which so impressed him in the lake—there was a sudden cfa Subje 
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in the brush behind us, followed by a loud 
snort. 1 whirled around, and saw another 
bull towering above us. In the twilight he 
looked as large as an elephant. A_ step 
forward, and he would be over the bank. 
He was on the warpath, of course, expect- 
ing to find another bull, and I wasn’t sure 
that he had discovered his mistake. 

Buckingham saved the day. Startled by 
the sudden looming of the wide-antlered 
apparition above us, he yelled, “Hi there, 
you!” and fired from the hip. 














“The bullet smacked into the gravel 
bank, showering me with pebbles, and the | 
muzzle blast, within a foot of my head. | 
nearly shattered my ear-drums. The bull | 
was as scared as we were, I guess, for he | 
reared up, pivoted on his hind legs, and | 
went tearing out through the cranberry 
bushes as though all the demons in the 
north were after him. The other bull, out 
in the middle of the lake, milled around 
in circles a moment or two, and then re- 
turned to the further shore—convinced, I 
suppose, as we were, that it just wasn't 
his lucky evening. 


VISITOR FROM THE 
TROPICS 


(Continued from page 27) 


north, where wheat is growing and ripen- | 
ing pitayas await them. 

Mest Arizona gunners agree that the 
mourning dove is a swifter flyer than the 
whitewing, but there are those who differ. 
There is no doubt, however, that the dove | 
appears to be faster. In appearance the 
paloma is the very epitome of speed. My 
own netion is that the top speed of both 
birds is about the same, although the 
whitewing usually flies somewhat more 
slowly and with a slower wing-beat. As 
becomes a dweller in the tropics, he is 
lazier and is inclined to coast along on 
set wings—something the dove seldom 
does, 

Once when I was hunting sheep in the 
Cubabis in northern Sonora, I disturbed 
a whitewing roosting in a dwarfed sangre 
grado tree at the head of an incredibly 
steep cation. The bird fairly fell out of 
the tree and plummeted thirty or forty 
yards straight down. It set its wings and 
volplaned with gathering speed along the | 
course of the cafion until it reached the 
bottom; then it darted swiftly upward, 
for all the world like a ski jumper, and 
came to rest on top of a saguaro. All this 
time it had not moved its wings. 

MN hen a whitewing is shaken loose from 
his tropic calm and really makes up his 
mind to go places, he is as fast as any 
dove; and when he has been much shot 
at, he can dive and dodge and twist as 
skillfully as his northern cousin. Like the 
dove, too, he’s a daredevil and prefers run- 
ning a barrage to going around it. Birds 
shot from a blind when they are full of 
wheat and going back to roost require 
little lead, but veterans that are used to 
being shelled daily when they come to 
some tank for water, fly as though the devil 
mee after them. The sight of a man or the 
ay of a gun barrel will make them 

ist and gyrate until hitting them re- 
= pe ey and inspiration. Many a 
ne _ flocks pass so close to me 
«30 Tast that I could hear them cut the 
ar like 75 mm. shells. 

The birds which never leave Mexico | 
pte almost never shot at are as un- | 
a pom gold _teag) of be tall timber, 
them off the tops fl oe by Picking 
with a 2 rifle ot saguaros and pitayas 
varied oe i . 'y big-game hunts I have 
Mexicans ha my Party by this means. 
birds and think + Econ ieee ig on any 
subject for ca anyone who does is a fit 

asylum. 
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“WHEN A FELLER 
NEEDS A FRIEND.” 
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..Briggs always hits the mark! : 
RIGGS has a double-barreled 
way of winning smokers. It 
wins both the wealthy thap to 
whom price means nothing .. . 
and the man of modest means 
to whom price is everything. 


cannot be matched at any price. 


The man who counts-his- 
pennies gets the surprise of his 
life when he learns Briggs’ mod- 
est price. It puts within his easy 
reach, a quality of pipe tobacco 
he thought he never could afford. 
Whichever man you happen to 
be, you'll find Briggs Pipe Mix- 
ture is equally pleasant to your 
palate and your purse! 


The man of expensive tastes 
thrills to Briggs’ deeply rich fla- 
vor... to the bite-free mildness 
of its mellowed-in-wood tobac- 
cos. He finds Briggs’ taste-appeal 
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HUNTING CLOTHES 


\ 7HAT if the weather does act up!?—you're pro- 
tected from rain and wind. And you look right 
—feel right, For you're wearing REAL 
hunting clothes, America’s favorite make for over a 
quarter century the first to be made waterproof 
without rubber. Your Duxbak Hunting Clothes are 
made by hunting clothes specialists—to stand wear 
and tear. Comfortable—correct hunting fit, without 
clumsiness. Practical—strong double seams, all the 
right pockets, double thickness where you want it 
And genuine Duxbak fabric-—woven extra close, 
rainproofed, soft, pliant. and you bet it’s tough! 
Two correct hunting colors—russet brown and dark 
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besides. 


olive. Duxbak Coats—standard or pakbak, nor 
folks, sleeveless jerkins, duck hunting coats. Dux- 
bak hunting pants, breeches, shell vests, leggings 








hat-caps and caps. See them 
today, at your dealer's. Send 
coupon for latest Style Book, 
showing over 60 popular items 
in Duxbak and other special 
hunting fabrics. 


Utica-Duxbek Corp. 
812 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 


Yes, send me your latest Style Book—FREE. 
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Gun eer 


Want a single trigger? Here’s a good one! 
Fool proof, non-selective—$3.50 on a new 
un, $5.00 on our used gun. Our famous 
ong Range double $23.70. Single trigger if 
wanted $3.50. Fine colored folder 6c in 
stamps. 
IT’S A DURABLE DOUBLE 
Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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DUCK CALL 


(Guaranteed) 
. the new J & M DUCK CALL made by 
“Jim Crow Call."’ Natural 
Non-destructible metal 


Now for sale 
same designers as the popular 
sounding. Rangy. Easy to blow, 
reed which absolutely can't stick. As effective as live call 
ers. Each call individually tuned. A dollar bill brings it 
to you postpaid. If not 100% satisfied. we guarantee to re- 
fund yayr money. (Price in Canada $1.10.) 

3 4& M MFG. CO. 124 Main St. Oshkosh. Wis. 

















for Precision Shooting---HUNTING or TARGET 
for every rifte--and for every i Used M4 
champions of range and field for over 20 years. NE 
CATALOG describes and ag oy ow 4 
eters, Receivers, Scopes, Mounts, Globes, ete. 
ey NEW deve lopme nts that increase caeotinn accur- 
Ask your Dealer, or Write 
Today for information on ANY kind or type of si 
Redfield Gunsight Corp. 330 pempie Os. Bowser tate. 








One Mexican ranchero I once met 
boasted proudly of having killed fifty-two 
whitewings with one shot when they were 
clustered thick around a water hole, and 
told me I was muy loco because I wasted 
time and shells by shooting at Jas pitayeras 
before they lit. “All Americans are both 
rich and crazy,” he told me after watch- 
ing me use up a box of shells to get a 
measly dozen birds. That same box would 
have supplied him with whitewings for 
months, and to buy it he would have had 
to hire himself out for a week. No wonder 
he thought I was a fit subject for the 
booby-hatch. 

To be adequately armed for whitewings, 
the gunner needs two guns. When he 
shoots from a blind at a water hole with 
the birds coming in fast and close, a light 
open-bored 16- or 20-gauge exactly 
right. On the other hand, for flight shoot- 
ing he should have a close-shooting 12- 

gauge. Like pass-shooting at ducks, this 
ees of work is truly the billiards of shot- 
gun work, requiring the best of weapons 


Is 


| and accurate and delicate holding. 


} 
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| essential tenderfoot. 





Few satisfactions of life are equal to 
the pleasure derived from smacking down 
some swift-flying bird, high in the sky 
and fifty yards away. With a full-choked 
gun and 1'4 ounces of shot, kills can be 
made regularly at 55 or 60 yards, and I 
believe that if a gunner had the strength 
and patience to carry one of the new 
super-tens he could get birds up to 70 or 
75 yards. At any rate, I'd like to try it. 

Killing whitewings not difficult. 
A couple of shots almost anywhere in 
their bodies will bring them down, and 
the heights at which they fly, coupled with 
their speed, make their fall severe. Many 
times they are stunned when they hit the 
aig oy and often winged birds are killed 
by the impact. I have seen the craws of 
fresh-fed birds burst wide open. 

If you wish, you can walk up on birds 
feeding in wheat stubble or you can flush 
them out of trees and shoot as their whis- 
tling wings carry them swiftly away. How- 
ever, few hunters here try it. At the time 
of day the birds are feeding or perched it 
is simply too darned hot. The thing to do 
to sit down with a canteen by your 
side and let the birds come to you. 

Many localities in Arizona still furnish 
good whitewing shooting, but the sports- 
man who wants to add this exotic species 
to his bag ought to try them in northern 
Sonora in June. The birds are present 
then in incredible numbers, the full blast 
of the summer’s heat has not yet been 
turned on, and shooting is altogether a 
pleasant experience. The wheat fields near 
the little town of Sonoyta are alive with 
the birds, and late in the evening flocks 


is 


is 


swarm to water holes on the Sonoyta 
River and to tanks in the neighboring 
desert. And furthermore, accommodations 


may be had in Sonoyta that are entirely 
satisfactory. 


TIGER! TIGER! 
(Continued from page 25) 


My reactions to that 
dead tiger were violent in the extreme. 
First there came a wave of heavenly relief 
that I was safe, and next an inter nse exul- 
tation because I had conquered in an ugly 
situation. This single experience, let alone 
what came later, seemed worth the price 
I had paid in days and dollars. It was the 
actual peak of living, a fleeting sense of 
complete existence. 

I looked again, to make sure the tiger 
was dead, and then in wild elation clapped 
the mahout on the back. At the same in- 
stant the native shikari yelled something 
in his heathen tongue and clapped me. For 
the first time I remembered him and his 
old cap-and-ball musket. Thank God, he 
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hadn't tried to fire it! As it turned og 
he had held it like a stick in his hand th 
whole time. He had been foo terrified eng: 
to think of it. 

Meanwhile I had forgotten the herd ¢ 
bison under the farther trees. But soog} 
heard them snorting and bellowing, Ay 
I had to do something about them, 

It would be a magnificent thing to ge 
two major trophies in five — Te 
possibility was a thrilling one, but, Ig 
frank to say, most unwelcome. I had fp 
enough thrills for the moment. I hear 
wished they'd take themselves off, bebe 
I had a chance to shoot. But they dids} 
they were blowing and stamping, » 
looming on the sky-line as animals § 
when the hunter leaves his gun in cam, 

There was no getting ~out of it, & 
signed for the mahout to drive on the ee 
phant. He turned around with a sb 
smile. The danger and blood and pe 
had just seen had put the wind wk 
hack. I did not blame him in the lee 


UT a white man alone w “<7 er 

velops a most curious kind of De 
courage, not out of a bottle but from ex 
quite mysterious fountain of  instinctr 
racial pride. I didn’t let him know te 
I shared his feelings. I think I mang 
to give a fair imitation of sang-fre 
Heaven knows, I did not desire ante 
emergency just then, but the very quim 
of the two natives gave me confident! 
meet one—just plain show-off, perhap 
and I banged the mahout forcibly ing 
ribs. 

He drove on his beast, and presently 
were in easy range of the herd—magi 
cent black brutes m an open glade nw 
jungle. But the big boss was standing | 
side one of his cows, and I waited fors 
to stand clear. Partly this was an hes 
reluctance to risk a useless killing; pt 
it was honest doubt whether I could ht 
close and shoot straight. Anyway, I 
ed too long, and the herd took alarma 
went crashing off through the thick 

I have never been sorry. For it st 
that I hoped to get a lone bull bison, a 
from his herd, usually an older, me | 
and finer animal than a herd bull. , 

We returned to the tiger. I dismoutt 
and admired him. An old, tough, d= 
sioned hunter had once told me thet 


tiger, unlike horned game, “looked s : 
even when he was dead”; in this at ’ 
was certainly true. Even with blew ' 
his striped coat, he was still splendid! 
guessed his length, traced the court 
the bullet and struggled with jaa ‘ 
hysteria. 

The three of us would not be a P 


hoist the big cat on the elephant’s & : 
As it was growing late, the coolies¢ 


not come and carry him to camp® , 
tomorrow. In the meantime the @ 4 
kites of India, the high-soaring vl 
never resting save at night from their # 
vigil, would see his yellow hide. Ui ‘ 
we covered him with branches, next# : 
ing we would find merely picked } : 
To stretch him out and conceal his , 
had to pull him down the bank € li 
— but somehow I did not dest h 
lay down my rifle to lend a hand. 7 . 
is no better proof that shooting a tit - 
no parlor pastime. It administers # . 
ble-barreled shock to the whole? m 
system, and those who claim to tat! ar 
their stride are either liars or % to 





I had no real notion of any dange® 
the brute’s mate, or that he hada a 
Still I did not want to lay down ti it 














The lengthy operation must have® ki 
resembled a potato race, with its 5 t 
stops and starts and sudden sna Pp 
But no one is quite sane just a W 
killed a tiger. Perhaps a truly fi 


never hunts tigers at all. P 
There followed a memorable if® 
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the villagers, some of whom I had hired as 
coolies, there was one less cattle-killer in 
the district; for the Sahib there were the 
honors of war. The native shikari told the 
story of the killing with the most graphic 
gestures. Bimbo, my Gurkha body-servant 
—his real name was unpronounceable— 
stood at my elbow regarding me with 
shiny prideful eyes, for I had upheld his 
honor as well as my own. My stock had 
gone up We were all happy to a degree 
out of all propor tion to the realities of the 
occasion, and there is simply no reasonable 
explanation 

That night I reflected a good deal on 
life’s values. Who I was or what I did in 


America meant m —_ to my men; they 
did not kno by the aning of the word 
“author,” and preferred to think me a kind 


of rajah, it not f the whole country, at | 
least of New York City. But that I had | 
killed a tiger with one shot, a mere male 


act, made me in their eyes a full-fledged 
ikka sahib. 

The strangest iw ling was that I 
myself—felt a self-esteem that my normal 
hard-taught grasp of the facts usually for- 
I would give a great deal to recap- 
and partly that’s why I 
and will keep on 

Very few things in my 
stimulating, so satisfac 
tory, as the salaams I got that night. I sup- 
pose it gets down to the startling fact that 
a man is still more proud of his prit nal and 
ordinary masculinity than he is of his 
civilized acquisitions: culture, brains, or 
material success. My little savages and I 
were brothers under our skins. 


felt so 


bids. 
ture that feeling 
kept on tiger hunting, 
as long as possible. 


life have been st 


HE letter that I scribbled late at-night 

to O. O. McIntyre, to send out by 
hearer through the jungle to the mails, 
must have sounded just short of lunacy 

When the native shikari and I rode forth 
on the eleph ant the next day, he left his 
old musket in camp 

The fourth day brought 
adventure 

Among the few major big-game animals 
of the world with which I had had no per 
sonal acquait was the mithan, the 
bison of Indian sportsmen. He is a magnifi- 
cent wild ox, sti andi feet or more, and 
cve of the rarest and finest trophies in the 
world My license permitted me to kill twe 
mithans, but gaurs—the great sladangs af 
eastern Asia—were protected. So with the 
mahout and a native shikari I hunted the 
grass-parks in the jungle, where at morn- 
mg and evening the bison out to 
gtaze 

I had set my heart on a lon 
ally a better trophy and a 
antagonist than a herd bull. 
thate life, he a grouch against all the 
world. And in a perfect setting—a grove 
ot huge clean-trunked trees intermeshing 
overhead, with low grass green and smooth 
as an English lawn—we ran into him. 
There he stood, a picture of primeval 
glory—immense, solitary, ominous. His 
great horns were lowered. He emanated 
power. 

Every hunter knows the curious 
living vividness of wild-animal scenes. 
heart bounds, the 
netves is 





another good 


tance 


ng six 


came 


e bull, usu- 
more sporting 

Living a cel- 
has 


and 
The 
normal voltage of the 
miraculously stepped up, the 
scales fall from the eyes, and the picture | 
is etched forever on the memory. As for 
me, I shall not forget that old jungle mon 
arch, Standing there in lone magnificence, 
to the day I die. 
OW any man could bear to shatter such 
a picture T'can not explain. Fy ir all I know, 
it goes back to original sin. “Man must 
kill the thing that he loves”—a tragic at- 
tempt to possess what must ever escape. 
ity was unthinkable. No dyed-in-the- 
= shikari could conceivably hold his 


I would have liked to dismount from the | 


ptember, 
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EXTRA—FREE! 


With each order we send a 9 x 12 inch 
slicker game-bag FREE. Attach your 
check or money order to the order be- 
low and get your handy slicker game- 
bag with this fine BUTTNICK Lined 
Wool Hunting Coat. Money refunded 
if not entirely satisfied. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
BUTTNICK MFG. CO. 


204 First Ave. S., Seattle 

Here's my check (or money order) for one of 
your Lined Wool Hunting Coats, at $13.95 
prepaid. My chest size is inches 
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Another large purchase enables the famous 
tional and astounding gun values in years. 


Here’ 
YOU Want for 
Fall 


“House of Hudson 
The guns offered as brand new, are not seconds or used 
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the Coat 


Hunting 
BUTTNICK 


presents the 
LINED WOOL 
HUNTING COAT 


ERE is the kingpin of the BUTT- 
— K_ line—the finest garment we 
make. No effort was spared to get the best 
33 oz. pure virgin wool material. Our de- 
signers have outdone themselves to give 
you an action coat that gives full protec- 

tion and has every feature sportsmen want 
Plenty of pockets—the entire back a 
pocket; knitted wristlets securely sewed 
inside sleeves; snap fasteners on all 
pockets, heavy suedette lining that CAN- 
NOT pull out. And best of all, we offer 
this fine garment at a price many dollars 
under that of comparable garments. Get 
a BUTTNICK Coat and save. Be sure to 
give chest size over heavy shirt. 


$13.95 





Prepaid anywhere 
in the 
United States 


BUTTNICK MFG. CO. 


2048 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH SEATTLE. WASH 








HUDSON'S 15th Annual GUN sale! 


te offer you some of the most sensa- 


guns, but are all packed in original factory boxes and guaranteed brand new, both by the factory 
Quantities are limited, first come first served! 


and ourselves. 


$27.50 


story. 








All discontinued medels. 


94Win- 


chester carbine illustrated above is without ques- 
tion the most popular all around game rifle ever pro- 
duced. The fact that over a million have been sold tells the 
Only limited quantity offered at our special price of $27.50. 


Regular list price, $43.70. Air Mail Your Order Today. (82 deposit required on all C.0.D.'s.) 


115 Brand New Mod. 94 Win. carbines, 20” 


27 Brand New Model 55 Winchester rifles, takedown, 25 
85 Brand New Remington Pump nag 25,20 or 32/20 calibers, 24” or 18% 





38 Brand New Marlin Mod. 94 Pifles, 
65 Brand New Marlin Model 93 carbines, 30 
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ES—these are those famous woolen outdoc 
clothes from up’ in the Allegheny pinelands, 


where for more than 100 years the Woolric 
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mills have been weavers and tailors to hunters and 


woodsmen. Here under one roof we start right wit 
the wool-—-do the carding, 
spinning and dyeing, weave, 
shrink and full the cloth, de- 
sign, style and tailor every 
garment. And men who have 
worn Woolrich woolen outdoor 
clothes for fifty years tell us 
they want nothing better. We 
make the best hunting coats, 
mackinaws, cruisers, stag- 
shirts, parkas, In pure wool 
fabrics, all popular colors, 
Pants, breeches, vests, 
hunting shirts, hat-caps 
and caps to match; odd 
colors, too. Also wool socks. 

For example, shown here in our 
most popular Woolrich red-and-black 
hunting plaid are: No, 503 Hunting 
Coat, 32-02z., lined sleeves and all 
with windproof duvetyn: breast 
muff, side and inside pockets, and 
large game pocket with side open 
ings, choice of buttons or zippers; 
turn-up collar; wrist-warmer cuffs, 
No, 1943 Hunting Breeches. 32-07... 
full-eut, well-fitting, double seat 
and knees, hookless-fastened fly and 
knees. No. 223 Hat-cap with turn- 
in ear-warmer flap. See these an 
other right Woolrich pure wool 
hunting garments at your Dealer's. 
Catalog, Free—write 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 

John Rich & Bros.—Est, 1830 

Dept. F.S., Woolrich, Penna. 
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Micrometer eyepiece focus. % 
ternal click adjustments. With new type 
S mount, low or high position. Other 
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Fox Hunting, 


copy 
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prices. We buy. Book free. 
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LTD., Dept. 681, Toronto, Ont. 
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elephant and meet the old warrior on his 
own ground, but there was no time. Be- 
sides, shooting from the back of an ele- 


| phant is not the safety-first sinecure it 


might appear. The bison is the blood- 
brother of the great sladang. If wounded, 
he is likely to charge anything from a 


| man to a mountain. 


Once the huge beast charges, the hunter 
is hardly safer on the elephant pad than on 
the ground. Not even a well-trained ele- 
phant will stand docilely while a ton of 
bull-fury thunders up and drives two feet 
of horn into his tender ribs. The only prac- 


| tical shot from an elephant’s back is to the 


left; if he turns, let alone stampedes, there 
is likely to be more excitement than the 


| hunter can digest. 


I aimed at the bison with the violence 
of a physical blow. As the gun roared the 
huge beast shattered down. It was like a 
hill falling. 

Apparently he was stone-dead. But I 
didn’t like to turn my back on him to slide 
off the elephant, and it seemed that the 
native shikari was ungodly slow in hand- 
ing me down my rifle. Then I began to 
advance very carefully on the fallen bull. 

Still he did not move. I began to think 
I had killed him instantly, with one bullet 


|.—better than average luck where such a 


big, strong-living beast is concerned—but 
I remembered a Kodiak bear in Alaska 
that also didn’t move, and I kept my rifle 
ready. And when I was about forty yards 
away, the bison raised his huge head. 


IS eyes took me in. I saw them come 

to life. If I hadn’t approached him, he 
might have died where he lay, but the 
sight of his enemy fired him for a last 
effort. He was “in shock,” as the doctors 
say—paralyzed by the two-ton blow of 
my rifle bullet—but the bull-fury that 
swept through him revived him instantly. 
With one surge he was on his feet. 

It was a magnificent thing, that last beat 
of his fighting heart. He had no thought 
of running away. Dying on his feet, his 
only impulse was revenge. With a snort, 
his eyes blazing, he whirled to attack. 

But I was ready, and sent another bullet 
into his huge neck. And I saw the life go 
out of him as his sturdy legs collapsed, 
and he sank to the ground. 

My pride in my fine trophy turned to 
dismay when I examined him closely. I 
had assumed that the animal was a bison 


| —the shikari had told me so—but unless 


all signs failed, the monster dead at my 
feet was what the English call a gaur, 
the great sladang. I had shot a lone sla- 
dang in Indo-China four years before ; and 
the immense black body, white stockings 
and broad bull head seemed only too famil- 
iar. And the sladang was protected by the 
game laws. 

Like most travelers, I desired to take 


| no liberties with English law. Once I was 


caught in an English custom-house with 
fifty undeclared cigars! And the English 
are especially touchy about their big game. 
It was only yesterday that they hanged 
poachers until they were dead. 

We screened the animal from the look- 


| out vultures and struck for camp. There I 
| informed my outfitter that I had killed not 


a bison, but a great sladang. . 
But the native shikari insisted the ani- 


| mal was truly a mithan, or bison. He 


proved to be right; I had been needlessly 
alarmed. Yet to all intents and purposes 
the animal was a gaur, the great sladang ; 
the bison or mithan is simply a local vari- 
ety of the same magnificent brute. The 


| brown hair on his face grows a little far- 
| ther down, and the hump at his shoulders 


is not quite so pronounced. 
In trying to get the head, I encountered 


| unexpected difficulties. My trophy was a 


bull, a true ox, not a buffalo, and therefore 
sacred to my Hindu camp boys. They 
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could not eat or touch its flesh withoy 
committing sacrilege. 

It was useless to argue that this byl 
was wild, not tame—game, not a god. For 
the boys spit like cats at the sight of a tame 
hog, but crammed their insides with all 
the wild hog I could shoot for them, No 
Sahib, they were very sorry, but it was 
against the Law. And there were no “up. 
touchables” available—outcasts who are 
comforting to deal with because they will 
do any kind of a job arid eat anything 
from beefsteak to buzzard. Even the ng. 
tive shikaris, born to the jungle, salaamed 
and shook their heads. 

But one man, whose caste was highest 
in camp, stood by his Sahib even against 
his gods. Little Bimbo—my body servant, 
who had never in his life tasted flesh saye 
from an unblemished lamb, who could not 
eat my food because my camp cook’s lower- 
caste hands would defile it—Bimbo said 
to blazes with Brahma and all his works: 
he was going to save Sahib’s trophy. 

It was gallantry of high order—loyalty 
supreme. Whatever courage I had shown 
in chasing tigers sank into insignificance 
compared to this. For my sake, he woul 
break laws nearly as old as his own Gur- 
kha hills. 

simbo placed a copper piece on the dead 
brute’s flank in the way of a sacrifice, and 
with his hands at his forehead said a little 
prayer. Then with his ku/ri, a big, wicked- 
looking Gurkha knife, he set valiantly to 
work, 

Almost at the first slash he broke the 
edge of his precious knife. This alone, he 
considered, was proof of heavenly wrath, 
And a little later, when we were trying 
to turn over the brute, its dead leg sud- 
denly shot out with terrific force, its hoof 
striking Bimbo full in the chest.and knock- 
ing him head over heels. 

There was no use in explaining that it 
was just a reflex action. There in the deep 
dark jungles no reasonable explanations 
ever sound convincing. And after all, it 
was an extraordinary coincidence. 

Bimbo, stark white for a moment, seem- 
ed on the whole relieved. It might be that 
this lightning kick in the chest had com- 
pleted his punishment, and he need not 
fear evil fortune the rest of the trip. We 
saved the horns, 

Somehow I had won Bimbo's devotion, 
the unswerving loyalty of the Gurkha 
From now on I could hardly lose him 
He wanted to be in at the death in every 
shooting. When I left him in camp, he 
mourned; something terrible would hap- 
pen to the “old Sahib” if he were not on 
hand with his big wicked knife. 


HERE is not the slightest doubt i 
my mind that had I been compelled to 

stand to a wounded tiger—and missed him 
and the brute came on—little Bimbo would 
have stood too. Of course, he would have 
been promptly killed, but I feel sure that 
he would have decorated that terrible 
painted head before he died. J 

“If you’ve got any one in America you 
want killed,” the outfitter told me, “1 
take Bimbo home with you. He won't a 
questions, and for quick and pretty work 
he’ll make those Chicago gangsters lo 
oretty cheap.” é 
One po ae I had gone to a blind to 
watch for a tiger, leaving orders tof the 
mahout to come after me with my riding 
elephant at nine o’clock. But just after dark 
I came down with a savage attack ot 
malarial fever. Too chilled and musera 
to wait for the elephant, I start 
through the jungle on foot and alone. 

Even in sound mind, I would not hare 
enjoyed that stroll. The thickets wet 
black and rustling. There were 
about, rogue elephants and altogether to0 
many tigers, one of which might jump" 
and investigate afterward. In the sem 
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delirium of fever my popping eyes saw 
every creeper as a lurking king cobra, and 
every thicket contained anything from a 
leopard to a rhinoceros. | ; 

[ had a flashlight, but it was dim. More- 

over, it would shine at only one point of 
the compass at any one time. While its 
feeble rays were glimmering in front of 
me I kept wondering what was happening 
at the rear. Time and time again I wheeled 
at a sudden sound, my heart in my mouth 
and a crawling something in my hair. 
\ Half a mile from camp I began to yell 
for the elephant, and plenty of torches. 
Bimbo’s quick ear was the first to hear 
me—sound travels almost miraculously 
through the hushed jungle night—and he 
did not wait for the elephant to be har- 
nessed. All alone he came to meet me, a 
dim lantern in one hand and his broken 
kukri in the other. 

For him the jungle was infested not 
only with tigers, but with ghosts and gob- 
lins and headless demons with eyes in their 
shoulder blades. But he came on just the 
same. I shall never forget the glimmer of 
the lantern on his swift, bare legs. 

(To be continued) 


LONG LIVE KING 
CHEETAH 


(Continued from page 39) 


than I would dare do with some dogs.” 

“What do you feed him?” asked E. F. 

“Well, he’s been eating me out of house 
and home,” replied Woolworth, “and I’ve 
been thinking I'll have to raise a herd of 
goats. He eats one a week.” 

E. F. became thoughtful for a few sec- 
onds. “Is he gun-shy?” he asked. 

“Never has been,” was the reply. “In 
Africa I would often shoot from the car 
at rabbits or other game, and it never 
bothered him in the least. On account of 
his being so young when I got him and 
my nursing him out of his sickness and all, 
he apparently is quite sure that everything 
I do is jake.” 

“I’ve got an idea!” exclaimed Warner. 
“We'll take him hunting with us tomor- 
row and make a retriever of him.” 

“I’m sure he can do it,” said Donahue, 
who secretly believed that his cheetah 
could do anything within reason. 

And so was born the motion-picture 
idea, 

Most of you have seen the film that was 
made, so we won't go into its details. 
Even with a brain-truster such as King 
Cheetah in the stellar role, the filming 
was much mere difficult than one might 
imagine, 

To me it seemed most remarkable not 
only that a cheetah could be induced to 
enter the water after a fallen duck, but 
that, after he had done so, he could be 
dissuaded from giving his master a dirty 
look and then dashing off to the woods 
to eat his hard-earned meal at leisure. He 
relinquished his meal somewhat reluctant- 
ly perhaps, but I have seen many a re- 
trever who would have made more fuss 
about doing so. 

The pheasant work was perhaps the 
trickiest part of the whole business. Here 
the cheetah’s unbelievable speed was 
called upon to its fullest extent. 

Warner and his friend had to be care- 
ful, when shooting, that they didn’t in- 
clude the cheetah in their pattern, for often 
the cat would make prodigious springs 
after a hapless pheasant and pull it down. 

‘hat cheetah’s‘ one idea was to get his 
bird—how or when he could. None of this 
lunny business about pointing or not break- 
ing to shot! He hunted both by scent and 
¥ sight—using whichever was most prac- 
tical at the time. 

one occasion the cheetah sped after 
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a ruaning ringneck and leaped ten feet 
into the air to bring it down with one swat 
from his paw. Then he held it prisoner 
with one paw while he gave it an occa- | 
sional slap with the other. He wasn't 
quite sure, however, that this was the | 
roper procedure to be followed, for he | 
frept looking inquiringly at Donahue to see | 
if everything was all right. And when his 
trainer took the bird from him, he was | 
resigned to this unwonted selfishness on 
the part of his master, who seemed to 
wish to keep all the game for himself. | 

This hunting with a cheetah was a 
strange, exciting pastime—one that kept | 
a_ person absorbed every minute. In fact, | 
Eltinge Warner became so intent upon | 
the sport that he forgot upon one occa-| § 
sion that there was, after all, some dif- 
ference between*a cheetah retriever and | ™ 
a canine retriever. He took a pheasant | 
from the spotted cat without thinking that 
this might be a dangerous procedure for 
any but Donahue. 

A snarl from the cat quickly reminded 
E. F., however, and again he showed his 
presence of mind. With a convulsive start 
and a speed that would have done credit 
to the cheetah himself, he heaved the bird 
into space. The pheasant crashed into the 
chest of the cameraman, with the cheetah 
not far behind. The photographer aban- 
doned pheasant, camera and all the terri- 
tory he could to the complete control of 
the cheetah, and this was one retrieve 
which was not photographed. 

Donahue is not at all sure that cheetah 
number five, which he bought to take the 
place of King Cheetah, following his death, 
will prove to be a very satisfactory under- 
study. To begin with, Number Five was 
older—aged seven months—when Dona- 
hue bought him, and this doubtless has 
much to do with this animal’s never having 
been as amenable to discipline as was his 
famous predecessor. 

The present cheetah has proved rather 
dangerous upon several occasions. Once, 
while in its cage, Donahue made a sudden 
movement, a part of the training to ac- 
custom the cheetah to such actions. 
Cheetah the Fifth apparently misunder- 
stood his intent and sprang the length of | 
the cage at the young man. Donahue 
literally had to choke the animal into 
submission after throwing it to the 
ground and sitting on it for an uncom- 
fortable five minutes. At the end of that 
time its master got up, and patted it, and 
both agreed to let bygones be bygones. 

Cheetah the Fifth has been a fairly 
agreeable cat since, barring a minor lapse 
when he bit through Woolworth’s leather 
boots, and he seems to be improving with | 
age. He answers the whistling signal, 
and when next hunting season rolls 
around he will be ready for field work. 

But your guess is as good as mine as 
to whether he ever will become so shining 
a motion-picture star as Cheetah the 
Fourth. After all, Clark Gables aren't 
born every year. 


CHORE-BOY RILEY NEAL 
(Continued from page 37) 


as one of their neighbors is affectionately 
called. The dog trotted off as usual, but 
returned shortly with his tail between his | 
legs. The Dutchman was following him 
at a rapid pace, swearing vehemently. 

It seemed that the Dutchman was work- | 
ing beneath his car when the dog arrived, | 
and just as he started to crawl out to see | 
what the dog had brought him he had an | 
accident that covered him with oil from | 
the crank-case. The dog did not recognize | 



































e That’s Balance — the 
reason a Fox Gun feels 
so light—so easy to han- 
dle, so quick to point. 


Fox Balance is the product of 
genuinely fine gunmaking. 
One important factor is the 
short frame. This throws 
weight toward the butt, and 
helps materially to relieve the 
gun of all tendency to he 
muzzle heavy. 


So with many details that 
give you life-long satisfaction: 
micro-gauged barrels,éimple, 
fast, smooth-working action, 
correctly shaped, handsomely 
finished walnut stock, perma- 
nently tight lock-up, etc. 


The Fox Catalog, describin 
these features in detail anc 
showing the full range of Fox 
Models for field, skeet and 
trap shooting, will be sent. 
free on request. 


Please remember that if your 
dealer does not have the mod- 
el in the barrel length and 
boring you desire, he can eas- 
ily get it for you. To get Fox 
Quality at the unusually ad- 
vantageous Fdx Price — insist 
on a Fox Gun. 


Fox Guan Division 
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the man in that besmeared condition and | DOUBLE BARRE! 
took to his heels. The Dutchman followed. -~ pial 
When the dog arrived home, he set the . H 0 | (; UJ N S 


pail down in the yard and bared his teeth, 
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Aim for a Clean Hit! 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


Aperture Rear—lIvory Bead Front, 


improve your aim wonderfully. Sure aim 
becomes an easy habit. We have the sights 
to fit your gun. Write us make, model and 
caliber. 


Aperture Rear Sights 


**48"" click receiver sight 
for larger caliber bolt 
action rifles, Win. 54, 
Rem. 30 Exp., Spring 
Sav., Krag, ete., $11.50, 
Other aperture sights for 
practically all guns. 


No. 1A with turn down peep gives 2 sizes 
of aperture. Elevation adjustment, For 
popular sporting rifles, $4.50 


Ivory Bead Front Sights 
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but picked it up and delivered it to the 
hands of the Dutchman in a rather apolo- 
getic manner when told to do so by his 
master. 

While still a puppy Neal was taken duck 


| hunting. Mr. McDonnell tried to get him 


to retrieve a duck, but he flatly refused to 
have anything to do with it. At home he 
was tried again, but still refused. The duck 
was placed in his mouth and held there 
firmly while he was led around the house. 
Again he refused. Again he was led 
around the house with the duck in his 
mouth. The third time he walked over 
and picked the duck up and trotted dis- 
dainfully around the house before bring- 
ing it to his master. 

The next time out duck hunting, some- 
one dropped a duck near the water’s edge. 
Without being told to do so, Neal re- 


| trieved it. Today he is a duck dog of the 


first order. He will retrieve anything from 
a dead rattler toa goshawk, in or out of the 
water. He has successfully hunted sage 


| hens, prairie chickens, Mexican pheasants, 
| ducks, and Mexican blue and bob-white 


5B No. 26 


No. 3 Ivory Bead front sight 


No. 5B Reversible front sight 
No. 26 Ivory Bead carbine sight.... 


Especially good for hunting and plinking. 
New Sight Catalog 64 pp. 10c 
Lyman Gun Sight Corp. | 


70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 








BAKED SMITHFIELD HAM | 


Wash the Smithfield style Virginia 

Ham thoroughly in warm water. 

Now put the ham in a large boiler 

with enough fresh boiling water to 

cover ham and allow to simmer 

gently giving fifteen minutes to the 
pound. Add to the water in which the ham is cooking one 
onion, several sprigs of parsley, some outer stalks of celery 
and leaves and if desired about ten black peppercorns, six 
cloves and a half bay leaf. Leave the ham in the water in 
which it was cooked until it has cooled sufficiently to handle 
then place on a board and peel off the outer skin. Cover the 
fat with brown sugar and fine bread or cracker crumbs. 
Stud the fat of the ham with whole cloves. Place the ham 
in a large baking pan with one pint of apple cider. If the 
cider is sweet, add a small quantity of vinegar to it. Baste 
frequently in a hot oven to give a brown glazed appearance. 
Sherry wine may be used instead of cider. Use sharp knife 
in slicing from glazed side. 

This recipé to be used with genuine peanut-fed ham 
only. We have a fine stock of these famous old Smithfield 
style Virginia Hams in sizes from 7 to 14 Ibs., or larger. 
The secret manner of the cure gives a nutty richness and 
luscious flavor which words cannot describe. Our price now 
only 55e pound. Send one dollar with order and pay ex- | 
press or postman balance upon delivery. 

TIDEWATER PROVISION COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 506-L Norfolk, Va. 
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GUNS —4 


Only the genuine can give you 
real satisfaction and happy results 


See Guns and complete catalog at your Browning Dealer 
Browning Arms Co. St. Louis, Mo. 








LIST FREE! 


DRASTIC REDUCTIONS! 

(Discontinued Models) New Guns! 

Ithaca 12 Ga. 30” double barrel, $29.85. 

Ithaca 12 Ga. 30” with ejectors, $34.95. Win- 

chester Model 95 30-40 Carbines, $29.85. Remington 

Model 25 25-20, 32-20, $19.85. Weaver #298 Rifle- 

scope for Hi-Power Rifles, $11.70. 10% discount on 
Scopes, Sights, Reloading Tools 


J. Warshal & Sons First at Madison-H, Seattle, Wash. 
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quail, as well as the wonderful little white- 
winged dove, a migrant from Old Mexico. 
In passing I shall mention some of the 


things he has been taught to do which are 


merely tricks. Of course, he sits up. He 


| will also stand and walk on his hind legs. 


He climbs a ladder and walks with a limp. 
He will pose for his picture and pretend 
that he is asleep. To be sure, he will beg 


| for his food. He kneels to pray and does 


not arise until his trainer says “Amen.” 


| Last but not least, he is defying the time- 


worn adage that you can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks by continually learning some- 
thing new. 

Recently Neal learned to take medicine 
from a spoon, just like a human being. On 
command he opens his mouth. My expe- 
rience had indicated that it is next to im- 
possible to teach a dog to do this. Al- 


| though nine years old Neal is still fast 


and wide. Long may he live! 


WHITETAILS AND THE 
WEATHER 


(Continued from page 40) 


On bare ground, with no particular sign 
to follow, you will often run on a deer 
coming your way. But just as often you 
are going in the same direction that he 
is. Unless he is accompanied by a doe or 
does and stops to browse, you are fre- 
quently out of luck. 

Time and again I have walked miles 
following a track which was so fresh that 
I expected to see the animal at any minute; 


| but I never did come up with him. The 


hunting conditions were perfect—soft 
snow; the wind, what there was of it, in 
the right quarter—but the buck was mov- 


| ing more rapidly than I was. 


That the weather governs the actions of 
the whitetail to a marked degree is a fact 
well known to anyone who has made even 
a cursory study of his habits. While these 
actions are usually consistent, there are 
times when all theories may seem sadly 
amiss. Where do the deer disappear to on 
certain days? Why is it that on one day 
you will constantly be coming on individu- 
als in a given locality, and a few days 
later, with approximately the same condi- 
tions in the same locality, find none? 

Deer are essentially local in their habits 
and it stands to reason that you should 
run across some, either in high ground or 
low, feeding or lying down, with the excep- 
tion of wandering bucks. But, comb the 
woods as patiently as possible in territory 
where previously you saw a dozen or more 
individuals, and you will not be granted 
even the sight of a tail. A few days later 
you may come back, and they will be there. 


It is probable that the weather has some- 
thing to do with these sudden disappear- 
ances. Deer sense storms—we know that, 
This vanishing act on good ground on a 
good hunting day may mean that they have 
retired to the deep part of the swamps 
prior to the advent of definite temperature 
changes or stormy conditions. But it is a 
puzzling procedure. Apparently the white- 
tail has his off days, utterly secluding him- 
self, just as lake trout and land-locked 
salmon have days of ignoring any kind 
of a lure. 

A sharp, cold night in the fall invariably 
sets deer moving the following day, as soon 
as the sun gets high enough to be warm. 
It is noticeable in moderate weather that 
they do not stir around much after the 
early feeding hours. Usually they lie down 
and take a long siesta, this being particu- 
larly true with regard to bucks. But after 
a stinging night, I have noticed that they 
move more than ordinarily in the morning, 
However, on only a few occasions have 
I shot bucks between the hours of nine and 
twelve o’clock. Early morning, very early 
afternoon and evening have __infallibly 
brought forth the most fruitful results. 


HE old theory that the weather had 

some influence on the growth of the 
whitetail’s horns is no longer considered as 
seriously as it used to be. Only a few years 
ago there were any number of hunters in 
this part of the north country who be- 
lieved that a wet season grew big antlers 
and a dry season smaller ones. While there 
is a modicum of truth in the idea, we know 
now that sex virility is the chief impetus 
to growth—this undoubtedly coupled with 
the character of the feed as well as the 
character of the country. But it is also 
natural to assume that a season supplying 
plenty of succulent feed would, in any area, 
by promoting the animal's strength and 
well-being, have a reasonable bearing on 
the development of his horns, while a dry 
year, by cutting down the right kind of 
forage, would have the opposite effect. 

While writing about whitetails and the 
weather I have been thinking primarily 
of still-hunting and of the influence of 
fall weather conditions on the habits of 
the species. However, there is another 
weather condition which should not be 
overlooked. Stark and merciless looms 
winter weather of that type which de- 
stroys deer by the hundreds. 

Here, in northern New York, I have 
observed that these killing winters occur 
about every fourth or fifth year. There will 
invariably be three or four normal or 
moderate winter seasons. Then, as in 1934, 
arctic bitterness or howling blizzards will 
sweep the region. 

Usually it is deep snows, bad crusts and 
low temperatures in March which raise 
havoc with the species. In 1934, however, 
it was primarily low temperatures through- 
out January, February and March which 
killed off a great many animals. Night 
after night the thermometer dropped to 
30, 40 and 50 degrees below zero. The deer 
were literally frozen to death. Autopsies 
made on a number of carcasses reveal 
the fact that some animals had died of con- 
gestion of the lungs, and I personally be- 
lieve that more deer succumbed to freezing 
and pneumonia than starved to death dur- 
ing the devastating winter. 

It was noticeable that there were no par 
ticularly heavy snowfalls throughout those 
months of perishing cold. Of course, 
conditions of 1934 were abnormal. Usually 
a killing winter every fourth or fifth year 
simply means more blizzards, greater ¢ 
of snow, a severe month of March 
late spring. 

The winter of 1935-36 was moderate, It 
is quite apparent that the whitetail is build- 
ing up his depleted numbers and that things 
are going well with him. Probably about 
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1937 or 1938 another bad season will cut 
down the supply. And so it goes, and al- 
ways has gone, as far as I know, in this 
part of the country. : 

If, after one of these destructive win- 
ters, the hunting season for the following 
year could be closed, there would be, I 
am sure, a material improvement in the 
supply of animals when it again became 
legal to hunt. W hile the still-hunter would 
have to lay aside his rifle for one autumn, 
he would most certainly reap his reward. 
We are sadly in need of constructive con- 
servation of this nature. A closed season 
for the whitetail subsequent to a killing 
winter and better laws protecting the black 
bear would be of definite assistance in in- 
suring the perpetuation of both species. 
For in this region hunters are constantly 
increasing and the ruinous inventions of 
man, such as motor roads and the proposed 
trucking roads, are constantly eating into 
the heart of the few really wild areas that 
remain as havens for deer. 


A LONG DROP 
(Continued from page 21) 


one and only time in my life, I heard a 
coon squeal with fright. That he had ex- 
cellent grounds for fear I was to find out 
later. That coon realized our perilous posi- 
tion far better than I! Finally I broke his 
tenacious grip, and his body hurtled heav- 
ily downward. 

I peered intently through the black void 
below, where our lantern’s feeble rays (the 
bull’s-eye lamp had gone out) cut a tiny 
circle at the base of the tree, and listened 
for the snarls of the dogs as they closed in. 
jut their barking seemed merely to grow 
louder. 

Then Ivan called that the coon had 
found a perch on a lower limb. I clambered 
downward. Again I made my way out on 
a limb which I judged to be scarcely fif- 
teen feet above the ground and resumed 
my task of shaking the coon loose. He 
crept slowly outward. Our position was as 
before: my feet on the limb below his, my 
hands on the branch which suported him. 
Both sagged dangerously, but we were 
near the ground—or rather I thought we 
were, and grew a trifle careless as I fol- 
lowed him out. Now he clung like grim 
death itself, and I was just about to work 
my way farther out and cut through his 
branch with my jack-knife, when the tip 
snapped off with the creature still clinging 
to it, and plunged earthward. 

Somewhat elated, I dropped to my knees, 
grasped the limb upon which I had stood, 
and let my body drop the full length of 
my arms, preparing to swing and land on 
my feet in the brush, well away from coon 
and dogs, Perhaps it was the fact that my 
swinging feet touched nothing when they 
should have brushed the laurel tips, or it 
may have been the utter silence of the 
dogs that warned me to hold on. Then the 
collie whimpered, and as I wondered at 
this, far, far below me sounded what fiction 
wae love to describe as a “sickening 

hud. 

Now I realized why the coon had 
squealed, I was dangling, in mid-air, over 
the precipice-like rim of Black Head 

Mountain, two hundred feet above a slop- 
ing, rock-strewn plateau! Often had I 
gingerly approached the edge of that brink 
and gazed cautiously downward, shudder- 
ing inwardly. 
cs in utter darkness, I could vivid- 
Neht a detail I had noted in day- 
thts za hry late, it seemed, I remembered 
edge oe py growing close to the very 
warning Se a I hardly needed the 
me of my : stoma companion to apprise 
tee my hands was a pair of leather- 
canvas gloves, soaking wet and slip- 
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pery; on my feet a pair of felt stockings, 
covered with rawhide-laced rubber arctics, 
known as lumbermen’s boots, heavy and 
exceedingly clumsy. As I struggled des- 
perately to swing my feet up I heard the 
ominous cracking of the branch. You can 
form your own idea of my terror. 
Several times I endeavored to hook one 
of my heavily shod heels over the limb. 
It was all in vain. I dared not try to “walk” 
it with my hands, due to the wet, ice- 
covered bark and my slippery gloves. 
Neither had I yet perfected the art of keep- 





ing cool in an emergency—a vital asset | 


when in danger. My breath came in short 


gasps; my body hung like a leaden weight, | 
seeming to grow heavier every second; | 
my temples pounded from the mad thump- | 


ing in my breast. Speechless with fear, 


Ivan stood holding the lantern, powerless | 


to assist me, not daring to add his weight 
to the sagging limb. 


Then—I shall never know how—I man- | 


aged to get one heel over the swaying 
limb; the other swiftly followed, and like 
a sloth suspended upside down I slowly 
worked my way back to the main trunk. 
Never will I forget that slow, tortuous 
climb, and nothing can ever equal that 


feeling of security which I felt when once | 


my feet were firmly on the ground. 


It was a full hour before we reached | 
the base of the cliff, where lay the mangled | 


body of our coon. Beside a huge, hlood- 
spattered boulder we found him. As I 
gazed at him a queer reaction set in; my 
knees wilted, and I had to sit down for 
several minutes to regain my strength. 


Two years ago this summer, while I was | 


a passenger on a little steamer during a 
moonlight sail up the Hudson, the chief 
engineer called me to the boiler room 
(marine engineering is my profession) to 
consult with him concerning a boiler that 
was acting strangely. On my way up the 
ladder from the boiler room, in search of 


| 


a pair of overalls, that boiler exploded, | 
fatally scalding three men and crippling a 


fourth for life. 


Last summer I was receiving instruc- | 


tion in flying when our motor went dead 
in a vertical bank five hundred feet above 


the Raritan River. Leveling off, we skim- | 


med to a forced landing in the water, los- 
ing a wing-tip on a power cable stretched 
across the river, which sent the airplane 
plunging downward. We swam away from 


the sinking craft. Blood streamed from my | 
right eye, and I limped for two weeks | 


after. 


Narrow escapes, both of them, and I | 
have had others, but none of these has | 
imprinted its mark so indelibly upon my | 
memory as to erase the fear and horror | 
of that boyhood coon hunt when I hung | 


suspended—hours, it seemed—between life 
and death. 


HAVE A CARE 

(Continued from page 15) 
trick as the anesthetic. Where the fish is 
to be returned to the water, exceedingly 
great care is used to prevent a repetition 
of that unpleasant happening. A pike is 
not finished until he’s dead, and a handy 
“persuader” that fits into the top tray of 
your tackle box is good insurance against 
dangerous struggles. 

Speaking of boating a pike brings to my 
memory an experience on Butternut Pond. 
The Kid was having all the luck, both 
good and bad. I had lost for him a bronze- 
back of delightful proportions by an un- 
fortunate miss with the net; and when he 
hooked into a great northern that looked 
to be a yard long, I swore to bring that 
fish in if it killed me. It nearly did. 

As the boy pulled the big chap into 
range I reached down, slipped my hand 





into his gills and heaved. His thirty-six | 
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Waldo skinned 
the bear 


Oscar bellowed 
when Waldo 
dropped skillet 
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Good old Absorbine Jr. is wonder- 


ful relief for just about every kind | 


of trouble that befalls the camper. 
Soothing, antiseptic, healing, this 
fine old remedy not only eases pain, 
and reduces swelling in sore mus- 
cles, strains and sprains, it is also 
antiseptic against infection in open 
cuts, sores, burns and bruises. Toss 
a bottle into your kit. It'll come in 
mighty friendly. At all druggists’, 
$1.25 a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 


317 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. | 


| take is to watch what’s on the wing, then 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years a favorite remedy for relieving sore 
muscles, muscular aches, bruises, sprains, sunburn, 
ATHLETE'S FOOT 
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inches came over the side all right, but be- 
fore I could get my hand loose he opened 
his last bag of tricks. I hung on, and when 
the gory battle had subsided my hand 
looked as though it had been through a 
meat-grinder. Those gills, armed as they 
were, and as all pikes’ gills are, with rows 
of fine needle-sharp teeth, had done their 
work. 

One week later my hand was in a band- 
age and the Doctor was treating it for a 
stubborn infection, caused in part by slime 


A wide-brimmed hat and a pair of smoked 
glasses will aid fishing comfort 


| from the deceased pike. A gaff, a large 
| landing net, or even grasping that big 


brute through the eye-sockets would have 


| brought him into the boat without casualty. 


Now to those who are just entering this 
game of fishing, it would seem that it is 
a sport which would necessitate heavy 
accident insurance. Not at all. The inci- 
dents here quoted are not the rule. But 


| the fact that they did occur is sufficient 


evidence that they might occur again. So 
why not take the ordinary care that one 


| would take in any sport? Should the golfer 


drive through another party on the fair- 
way? Should a swimmer dive deep if he 
doesn’t know the bottom? Should the in- 
experienced canoeist attempt to shoot an 
unknown rapids or cross a lake in a blow? 

No fisherman should pound his partner’s 


| head, cut up his scalp or drive hooks into 


his own anatomy. But if he does do these 
things, he should have a pair of pliers with 
a cutting edge to remove the offending 
hooks and a small bottle of iodine to touch 
up the wound. 

So, fishermen, let’s have a care. Angling 
is too fine a sport to be marred by acci- 
dents which might have been anticipated. 
A little thought for the other man, a bit 
of caution in handling tackle and fish may 
prevent some sore heads and sore-heads. 
They will insure the safety of your person, 
enhance the pleasure of the game, and give 
you truly delightful memories of days 
spent on lake and stream. 


FROSTY BROOK 
(Continued from page 23) 


pool—bingo! A hit. A dozen others tried 
to beat that one to it. A regular “save- 
the-women-and-children-first” sort of rush 
for that fly. 

I sat down beside the bridge and looked 
up sort of sheepishly at Vee. She grinned. 
You see, she had heard me remark: “The 
best way to find out what sort of fly they’ll 


select the pattern from your fly book that 
looks like the natural fly, and—” 

Oh, heck! Trout are like gold; they’re 
where you find ’em. 

Nine trout in thirty minutes—enough 
for lunch. And we got back to the house 
before the dinner bell rang. 


“We're going to undertake a bit of re 
search,” I told Ralph. “We're going to try 
every fly in the book to see which they 
prefer at this time of the year.” 

That series of tests got under way late 
that afternoon. Trout would come on the 
high lope after almost every fly that drop. 
ped lightly enough on the water. Coach. 
man, Black Gnat, my old favorite Jock 
Scott, Grey Hackle, Parmacheene Belle 
Red Spinner, and a new one called Par. 
macheene Beau that Ernest Summers of 
Vancouver sent me. You don’t know that 
one? I didn’t either, until Summers sept 
it for a try-out in the Rockies; yet friends 
tell me it is older than I am. He uses jt 
for steelheads and such. It’s a yellow 
whirlwind with carmine streaks ; and say, 
there was another he sent—the Black- 
headed Professor—that is a darb, too. They 
went for that pair. Another old favorite 
of mine, the Chama Willow Special, scored 
hits. Well, every fly scored in varying de- 
grees—without a single insect in the air, 

We were tired at the end of the day, 
from hours of steady whipping. It even 


4 got monotonous casting, picking one out, 
‘ wetting hands to turn him loose without 


injury, and then changing the fly to try 
the next. In the afternoon I got into rough 
water above the second lake. Same per- 
formance there. I chalked up a lot of 
strikes that would have meant fish on the 
bank if I had not taken the fly away from 
them, just because it was more fun to do 
that than to let them get on and scare out 
the others in the pool before they had a 
— to demonstrate what they had come 
or. 

The next day I got Vee strung out, and 
sat on the bank to coach and cheer. She 
had her little 7-foot, 334-ounce rod in 
action, and was there excitement! A 12- 
inch fish on that rod is a circus. 


WAS a hundred yards up the stream, 

and Vee was casting near a point where 
a big dead spruce hangs over a little bay 
pocket. Suddenly I heard a regular war- 
whoop. 

“Two!” she yelled. “I’ve got two on!” 

That’s the way they were hitting—in 
tandems. 

I slipped over scrub birch, into a bog, 
and got there in time to see two sizable 
trout flip-flopping and tumbling on the 
two-fly rig, and the little rod quivering 
with excitement. Vee eased the first one 
over a little collar of ice not yet melted 
because it was in the bridge shadow. The 
second trout dodged under the ice. Vee 
tried to lead him out while the first one 
did handsprings on the thin ice. She got 
that first trout to where I could begin 
reaching to stop him, for he was jumping 
like a wild Indian. Then the end trout 
got a hand-hold and braced his feet at 
the edge of the ice, and he tore loose. 

“Well—” said Vee. “I had two on, any- 
way. That’s my first double strike!” 

It was more darned fun to be in a spot 
where the fish were hog-wild to show you 
a good time. And on top of just fishing, 
there was this experimental side, finding 
what flies rated under the special conditions. 
Out of the whole bunch, one stood hea 
and hackles above the others. It was 4 
nymph pattern, and laid down rightly, 
so that the fish are not frightened by sight 
of you, it will start a rush. Not one trout, 
but a whole covey coming for it. 

The hackles were jet-black. The belly 
was sort of warty-wound, like the bumps 
of a common grub but smaller, of cours 
The warts were of two shades of 
burnt orange. The back of the body was 
black. It was a No. 10 hook. Why this 
pattern should go over was a minor ot 
tery. I’ll give you three guesses—and t 
you the answer later. 

The day before we pulled out, Ralph 
began taking spawn. He does his ow? rt 
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As announced on the inside front cover 
page of this issue, beginning with the 


October issue Fre_p & STREAM will be 
1Sc a copy, $1.50 a year. 


As also announced, this reduction in 
price does NOT mean reduction in qual- 
iy; and the best proof of this we can 
offer is the names printed above of nine 
of the outstanding sportsmen-writers of 
the day. In no other outdoor publication 
will you find as many stories and articles 
by great writers. Don’t miss this actually 
Sreat issue. 


Tell your dealer NOW to save copy 
for you. He’ll sell out quickly. 
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stocking at Woods Lake, keeping the wa- 
ters at an optimum. Along with seeing to 


YOU CAN BE 
the production of fingerling to be released 


in these waters, he and his wife give atten- 
tion to the introduction and maintenance of 


an adequate and suitable “pasturage” for 
AND DRY 


the fish that are placed in the waters. As a 
result, they have fishing. 464 7 

The brookies—which they have found 
hardy, fast-growing and easily handled— 
were all ripe to spawn, deep-colored and | IN LIGHTWEI GHT 
heavy in the brisket. So Ralph hauled on | 


his hip-boots and got into the section of 
stream between weirs. Then the stripping 4 U % Tl N G b 0 OTS 
business commenced. A gang of trout kept | 

* 


circling Ralph’s feet. They were skittery 
as ghosts, but always came gyrating back, 


snooping close. | SN L E 
“What’s the idea? Do they think they’ve | 


heard the dinner-bell?” I asked Ralph. 

“That's their notion of it,” he said.| This popular shoe has all 
“Watch.” | the features of the favor- 

He stripped a few eggs into the stream | ite “US” Snugleg boot, ex- 
| instead of into the shallow pan where he | cept it carries a lacing 
| mixed eggs and milt. There was a shoul- | closure in front at the top. 
| dering, rough-and-tumble riot. The eggs | It is made in 12-inch or 
| were gobbled as fast as a cow-hand can| 16-inch lengths. It is net 
wolf hot biscuits. Those spawn-eating Pi- | lined and built with shock- 
utes hung around for a second helping. | proof insole. Comes in 

men’s and boys’ sizes. 








IGHT there, two darned pertinent facts 
stepped out from the various and het- 
erogeneous data of the trip. First, we had 
a glaring demonstration of the hazards of 
natural spawning; and as a corollary, the 
need for artificial propagation and stock- | 
ing. Although the individual female brook | YUG 0 i U NTl N G SHOE 
of about a foot in length may deposit from | 
200 to 500 eggs in a season, few get a 
chance to hatch. Only those that get down , This ideal shoe is made 
between pebbles, where the spawn-eating | With a genuine tanned elk 
cannibals cannot reach them, stand a show | top and super quality rub- 
of hatching. Add to this the other major , ber bottom. The top is so 
hazards of kingfishers and water-ouzels | treated that it does not be- 
and mink, and you can see that there would come hard even with con- 
be scant sport if heavily fished streams stant wetting and drying. 
were left to restock themselves. At first | Genuine crepe rubber out- 
look it would seem there was more than | sole with rolled edge. 
enough spawn; but with a flock of trout, | Comes in men’s and wo- 
birds and beasts, all hungry for ripe eggs, | Men’s sizes. 
the natural restocking doesn’t get very far. 

The second fact centers in the high ratio 
of strikes coming to that orange-colored 
nymph. It was the color of a ripe trout 
egg and about twice the size. Simple 
enough: fish go for trout eggs; the fish 
went for the nymph because it resembled 
a trout egg more closely than other flies. 
Their hunger was for trout eggs, rather 
than insects. 

You can’t dodge the next step. There 
have been learned investifators who 
stated that trout strike at the form and 
movement of the artificial fly, as seen by 
the fish, against the bright background 
of the sky. Mebby so; mebby. 

But here, in water as clear as glass, in 
maybe five hundred tries, the trout favored 
a wingless fly that had a body color closely 
resembling trout eggs—and they went for 
ripe trout eggs like a house afire. 

don’t remember a fishing trip that 
held more joker-wild angles in it than | 
this. Three blizzards, three times over 
the Divide, water crystal-clear, not a 
natural fly in the air, trout taking all 
artificial flies to some extent, but those 
patterns from yellow to orange increasing 
in effectiveness as colors of the flies ap- 
| proached the tint of ripe trout eggs. 

Now, it all depends on how you meas- | Ask your sporting goods dealer to show 
| ure the success of a trip: by bag limit or | you his line of “US” hunting and fishing 
| by the interesting things that happen. This | equipment. Or write Department TAR, 
trip was a double-header success, either | 1790 Broadway, New York City. United 
way. We got ams mig hundred ee States Rubber Products, Inc. 
and turned back all but thirty, mostly sur- 
plus males, that we ate or took home. Ask to see the “US” Duck Hunter’s Boot, (FPR 

But I usually rate a trip primarily on | which pulls on over leather shoes. | US 
the out-of-the-rut things that are encoun- et 
| tered. On that basis, this hilarious, end- Matin d Shatee Gubhs 
| of-the-season jaunt to Woods Lake was : 
| just nothin’ short of bully. 


ROB ROY 


This popular 15-inch 
waterproof hunting shoe 
has been standard equip- 
ment with many sports- 
men for years. The tire 
cord back stay prevents 
the back of this shoe from 
wrinkling and breaking out 
at the counter. This is a 
vulcanized product and 
will last for years. 
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RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


he weighed, one thing was sure—he was 
some trout.” 

Second Prize went to Louis Carter for 
a 9-pound 4-ounce rainbow caught March 
7, 1935, in Hinckley Reservoir, near Utica, 
New York, on a Horrocks-Ibbotson Rod, 
a Shakespeare Reel, Horrocks-[bbotson 
Line and a bucktail fly. It was 27% inches 
iong and 16% inches in girth. Here’s what 
Mr. Carter has to say about it: 

“You ask for my story on how, when 
and where I caught the big rainbow-steel- 
head trout that won Second Prize in the 
1935 Contest. Well, I’m no hand to spin 
yarns, and furthermore I don’t have much 
time, but I would rather fish and hunt 
than eat. 

“To get at the story: A couple of friends 
called on me one day and said, ‘How about 
a few days’ fishing trip?’ That was all 
right as far as I was concerned, and I 
immediately got busy getting my fishing 
equipment in order. 

“Our first day was on Nick’s Lake, with 
a fair day’s catch of some nice brook trout. 

“The next morning it was raining. We 
sat around until we were tired of talking 
over the events of the previous day, then 
went on to Hinckley, where we determined 


| to try our luck in the rain. 


Showing Position of Low Mount on 422 : 
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attach our 1936 Hunting 
Rubbers, repair and water- 
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$2.85. If west Missis- 
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guarantee as new shoes. 
Write for new Fail Catalog 
Just Off the Press 
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“Right away I hooked a small brook 
trout of 8 inches. It took only a few casts 
to make me realize that I, at any rate, was 
about to have some real fishing. I had hung 
on to something that felt as though it could 
have swallowed an 8-inch brook trout. 
This was a poor guess. After a fight that 
took all I had and seemed to last a cen- 
tury, I led my catch to the shore, and de- 
cided he could have swallowed a school 
of eight-inchers.” 

Sherman C. Barnard landed in third 
place with a 7-pound 12-ounce fish, caught 
on July 13, 1935, in St. Mary’s River, 
Michigan. It measured 2634 inches in 
length and 1434 inches in girth. He used 
a squirrel-tail fly. Let’s find out how he 


did it: 


“It was a nice, warm evening, on the 
13th of July, last year, when I decided to 
do a little casting for the elusive rainbow 
trout. I packed my fishing outfit and left 


| for the Rapids in the St. Mary's River, 


where I arrived at about eight-thirty. 


“WT took me fully fifteen minutes to 
scramble to the place I had selected—a 


| flat slab of rock, which had always been 


my favorite spot—and although it was not 


| very distant, it was so hard to reach that 
none of this fifteen minutes was wasted. 


“I got my rod set up and started casting. 
About nine-thirty I was reeling in, after 
making a cast. When I had the line very 
nearly all in, I got a smashing strike. The 
fish immediately started on a bee-line for 
the Canadian Shore, directly across the 
rapids. Trying to keep my foothold on 
the slab of rock, I let my line become 
slightly tangled, but I cleared it before the 
trout put his real strength into the fight. 
After some time, I managed to check him. 
A few minutes later I was able to swing 


| him back toward a small pool just below 


me, and finally into the pool. 

“I played him for a few minutes more 
and, deciding I had him, started to bring 
him in. He would have none of this, and 
immediately started again for the Canadian 
side. Twice I checked him and had him 
back in the pool, but each time had to let 
him out again. I realized that he was grad- 
ually taking more of my line, and on his 
third trip decided that it was now or never. 
I checked him again, feeling that I was 
lucky in getting him back into the pool. 
All this time I was having difficuity in 
maintaining my foothold on the rock. 


“After what seemed an age, I : 
to get him into my net. Then it was nen” 
essary for me to remove my hook from 
his mouth while standing in the same posi.” 
tion, and believe me, it was mighty shaky, 
After I got a good look at that rainbow 
I didn’t want any more fishing that night. 
I took him to a sporting goods store, had 
him weighed and registered and then went 
home. 

“It was a full three-quarters of an hour 
from the time that I got my strike until 
[ landed him, and I haven’t enough words 
in my vocabulary to write all the emotions 
I went through.” 

Fourth Prize went to Levi V. Barras, 
for a 7-pound 8-ounce rainbow, caught on 
August 23, in St. Mary’s Rapids, Michi- 
gan. The fish measured 26% inches jn 
length and 14 inches in girth. A squirrel- 
tail fly also did the work for him. 

Fifth place went to L. B. Sample, who 
landed a 6-pound 8-ounce trout, 25 inches 
long and 14 inches in girth. He caught it 
on a Silver Lace streamer fly in Nipigon 
River, Ontario, on August 26, 1935. 


THE OLD WARDEN ON 
GROUSE MANAGEMENT 
(Continued from page 29) 


in a big way. On their Connecticut Hill 
Refuge they've used CCC labor to make 
a lot of new edge. Open up the cover here 
and there; bust up the character of the 
woods. It’s too early to draw any conclu 
sions about what’s happened yet, but one 
thing they have satisfied ’emselves about 
is that they can change the distribution 
of the grouse population by that kind of 
work. I'd say if by changin’ the country 
and its cover you can coax grouse from 
there to here, you’ve just about proved 
that new grouse country can be built. You 
can relieve congestion, cut down the de- 
mands on the food supply and get away 
from all the other dangers you'll run into 
when game gets ganged up. 

“Like this place right here: you used 
to kick birds out on every try; you don't 
any more. If a few days or weeks of ax 
work had been spent along this edge, 
mebby that mess of pats would have 
spread out. A thinner population, to be 
sure, but it would have been less 
for the guns to get at and mebby harder 
pickin’ for the predators. See what I 
mean ? 

“New York State has done considerable 
plantin’ for grouse food, too. But it'll take 
time to check up on that. ; 

“They ain’t the only state busy with 
that, either. Take Michigan. She’s gettin 
a new forest nursery where, I’m told, the 
bulk of the stock raised will be food and 
cover plants for game species. They've al 
ready got a list of eighty-eight trees af 
shrubs they’re goin’ to grow for 
things to eat and live amongst, and a dozen 
or so of ’em are planned just for grousé 
This plantin’ stock will go into r 
and public huntin’ grounds and state for- 
ests. And Michigan has state forests that 
are all public huntin’ grounds with 
areas set up here and there wherever me 
essary. : 

“And Michigan has done another thing 
on grouse management that hits me # 
bein’ important. They’ve got the winlet 
shrinkage of grouse population fi 
on one typical area. Do you know 
much of a lickin’ grouse take betwee 
November and April? You don't? And 
wouldn’t even guess? 4 

“Well, on this census area in Michigat 
they've found that somethin’ like 45 per 
cent of the grouse population disai 
between fall and spring. Predators‘ 
vation? Disease? Mebby all three, 
with several other factors. 
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. FINEST OF ALL PORTABLE 
ent OUTDOOR COOKERS... 

@ It’s easy to grill steaks, chops and 
our other foods to the perfection that 
ntil only charcoal gives, with this new 

Prest-O-Grill. So compact you can 
rds take it anywhere in the handy carry- 
ons ing case. Sets up in an instant. Ideal 

for camping trips, picnics or at home. 

Look at these features: 
ras, 1. Requires no kindling opera- 
t On tion. 2. Patented cone construc- 
chi- tion concentrates heat directly 

- on 153 square inch grilling sur- 
> im face. 3. Cooks meat over the 
rel- fire so that juices and fats are 

vaporized to permeate entire 

piece of meat and give true, 
who delicious grilled flavor. 4. Grill 

stands 22 inches high, elimi- 
ches nating tiresome stooping. 5. All 
ht it ashes are trapped in ash- 
: cone—no muss or litter. 
igon 








If your hardware or 
sporting goods dealer can- 
not supply you, send 
$4.95 and Prest-O-Grill 
will be shipped to you 
transportation prepaid. 
Address Department F. 
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“Yes, sir; I think it’s mebby kind of 
important to know how to pen-rear these 
old pa’tridge. If we can get an answer to 
the reasons for the grouse cycle, mebby 
we can speed up recovery after the lean 
years by havin’ a few healthy pairs to 
scatter around. And mebby we can find 
out a lot of things affectin’ the cycle by 
studyin’ hand-raised birds. 

“But I think it’s terrible important that 
we're finally doin’ somethin’ about makin’ 
happy homes for grouse. I wish more 
states was in it. I wish we could learn 
what to do and how to do it a lot faster. 
Because I’m _ bettin’ on management as 
against releases every time, Ray. It’s the 
slow way, but I figure it’s the sure way. 

“And mebby the time will come when, 
by the spendin’ of a few dollars now and 
then in places like this, lads like you won't 
be disappointed when they come out to 
school nice young dogs like this one. 
Mebby we'll be reasonably sure of a bird 
supply in all these grouse states. Mebby, 
if we spread the grouse populations out 
the way it now looks as if it might be pos- 
sible to do, the ups and downs of the cycle, 
even, won’t be so marked. Mebby, by 
goin’ to the roots of things like we seem 
to be doin’ at times and in places, the 
happy huntin’ ground won't be so far 
away and a man won't have to turn up his 
toes to get to it, either.” 
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NO MUSKIES! 
(Continued from page 33) 


from the Aulneau Peninsula, where a large 
muskie had been raised several times. 

“You aren’t hinting, by any chance,” I 
said, “that we should go there and make 
a try for him?” 

“Dat moskie,” stated Ole to himself, “vas 
about coupla yards long. He vas dere las’ 
fall. Ve raise him two times. I vunder 
if he be dere now. I vunder!” 

“Well, you shouldn't do your vundering 
out loud and get me all pepped up again,” 
I stated. “Couple yards long! You don’t 
call that a muskie?” 

Ole gazed pensively out over the water, 
remembering other muskies and muskie 
locations and trying to figure out men- 
tally where possibly some would be at 
home. 

“Furthermore,” I said, “I want to get 
hold of one of those muskies I’ve read 
about in the books, which are eight feet 
long and weigh a hundred pounds. Some- 
thing like that would interest me just 
now—if someone would hook him and 
play him for me.” 

We ended with another “yump,” as Ole 
called it, to Miles Bay. That evening we 
camped on an island that was strategically 
located, looking forward to further in- 
tense fishing operations. On the following 
day we tried out the reef where Ole was 
certain his muskie of a couple of yards 
in length held out. Not a swirl—not a 
sign of a fish. We cast over the whole 
of Thompson’s Creek Bay and immediate 
environs, but not a sign of a muskie. It 
was about as free of the species as a city 
lake. 

Late that afternoon we decided to pick 
up a brace of wall-eyed pike for our 
evening meal, and did some casting around 
a point where a tumble of boulders looked 
good to the fishing eye. I was using a 
pork-rind lure, a shimmering dancing 
porker with a most enticing wiggle to its 
rind. Hardly had I started that lure going 
when I had a solid strike that almost took 
the rod from my hand, strange as it may 
seem. I set the hook, and the next minute 
a small-mouth bass was out of the water 
his full length. Like mad the fish shot 
through the water at a terrific pace. After 


| a hot fight I took him into the boat. 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Northern Largemouths 


F you have not yet fished large-mouth 

bass near the Northern fringe of their 

distribution, you'll find in this article 

some information worth tucking away 
for the future. And if you have, that infor- 
mation may shed light on the behavior of 
those fish which you sometimes may have 
noticed as unusual, besides giving some 
helpful slants on tactics. This discussion 
involves an explanation of what is known 
as lake behavior in affecting Northern 
largemouths. 

It will simplify matters if we call our 
Northern tier of States and the Canadian 
largemouth distribution, simply _ the 
Northern division. The next couple of 
tiers of States we'll call the Intermediate 
division. Below that, the Southern divi- 
sion. This approximates, very crudely, 
Frecp & StrREAM’s contest division for 
largemouths, but is 
quite enough for our 
purpose, because we 
make the distinction 
only to cover the in- 
fluence of climate on 
lake behavior. Now 
think about the climatic 
differences in those 
three divisions, espe- 
cially toward fall; then 
about actual physical 
differences. 

Largemouths in the 
Northern division vary 
somewhat, in behavior, 
from those in the In- 
termediate division, and 
greatly, from those in 
the Southern division. 
This variation becomes 
more pronounced as 
the Northern limit of 
largemouth — distribu- 
tion is approached. It 
is due to natural con- 
ditions to which the 
fish react unconscious- 
ly. Some of the varia- 
tion is due to differ- 
ences in the lakes 
themselves, their con- 
struction and cover; 
and this variation is 
noticeable throughout 
the fishing season. 

Toward fall,  cli- 
matic differences so 
affect lake behavior as 
to magnify, at that 
time, the difference in 


By 
EMIL “OGIMA” ANDERSON 


characteristics between Northern and In- 
termediate largemouths. This variation 
becomes even more pronounced toward the 
Northern extreme of large-mouth bass 
(listribution. 

The variation noticeable during the sea- 
son is simply an increased deep-water 
tendency in the bass. Because of this ten- 
dency, largemouths of the extreme North- 
ern fringe that rise to dry flies are an 
uncertain quantity when hooked. Many 
fight spectacularly on the surface, as do 
most Intermediate largemouths. Others, 
however, will sound immediately—their 
surface antics, once they are brought up, 
depending upon the energy left in them. 


Surface action, in August, on Ontario’s northernmost largemouth lake 


In long experience with farthest-north 
largemouths, I have learned that this very 
uncertainty adds much spice to fishing. 
Contrary to some reports on Northern 
largemouths, it keeps an angler on his 
toes. I’ve seen some rattling good fly fisher- 
men yanked rudely out of over-confidence 
by this uncertainty, when, for their first 
experience, they happened to hit Northern 
largemouths at their fly fishing best. 

That this variation is born largely of 
lake differences, is evident when I say that 
the deep-water or sounding tendency is 
most pronounced in those Northern lakes 
more or less lacking what would be typical 
largemouth cover in the Intermediate 
division. Many of them are deeper than 
any lakes in the Intermediate division, and 
in such waters the largemouths hang out 
in typical smallmouth cover, simply mak- 

ing the best of their 
environment. 
Largemouths are 
found in countless 
Northern lakes where 
lilies, rushes, reeds and 
even deep-water buck- 
weeds, usually assoct- 
ated with them, are 
very sparse. In such 
lakes the largemouths 
are invariably found in 
the rock environment 
and depth usually asso- 
ciated with small- 
mouths, using for cov- 
er bottom conditions 
that exist in the way of 
logs and debris. 


LY fishermen after 

Northern large 
mouths for the first 
time are usually sur- 
prised to find what is 
simply an adaptationby 
the fish to the surround- 
ings. Under this condi- 
tion, immediate suf- 
face rumpus when 
hooked is the excep 
tion. Usually, only the 
peak of surface feeding 
activity in July 
early August is dry fly 
time, although it may 
occasionally occur wir 
der favorable 
tions, even though suf 
face activity gra 
diminishes _ therea 
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It follows, therefore, that as the North- 
ern limit of largemouth distribution is 
approached, the probability of spinner or 
wet fly fishing predominates. This calls 
for not only single spinners of oval or 
willowleaf pattern, but also for tandem 
spinners when conditions indicate even 
deeper fishing, as they often do. Spinners 
should not be cheap affairs, but quality 
tackle, even though good chromium or 
gold-plated spinners do cost much more 
than ordinary ones. 

The best spinners have a bead on the 
shaft, below the blade, which holds the 
blade free of ihe lower fastening. These 
work freely and are less readily fouled 
when they hit heavy cover. Avoid sliding 
sleeve fasteners on spinners, convenient 
though they are. They frequently slip up 


ee 
x Lage 


A largemouth lake with no visible cover 


the shaft and then the connection may 
open under heavy strain, as when you 
have to butt a fish. 

On Northern largemouths, even over 
five pounds, there is no need for a fly 
larger than #2, as this size will hold 
and hook solidly if properly handled. Since 
even large lake trout and muskies are 
taken consistently on hooks of this size, 
large-hook advocates among bass fisher- 
men have little left to stand on. 

I have also learned that, especially along 
the Northern fringe of largemouth dis- 
tribution, modern streamer flies are more 
consistent takers than the old, standard 
patterns. This is only in line with the vari- 
ation noted and the predominance of wet 
fly fishing. The appeal of these flies is ac- 
tion; and that is directed more to the sub- 
surface phase of the largemouth’s feeding 
than to the surface phase. 


SS many highly successful Northern 


fly rod lures are very far removed from’ 


the orthodox in tying, and certainly re- 
semble no insect that ever lived, it is pretty 
well proven now, that liveliness and ac- 
tion in the water, count more than pattern 
and color. Such lures have taken many 
lusty Northern largemouths long after in- 
sect life—not to mention insect feeding by 
the bass—had been literally frozen out of 
the natural picture. 

In the fall, fly fishing for largemouths 
along the extreme Northern fringe of their 
range becomes highly interesting. It is 
worth studying, for not only is fall an 
ideal time in the North, but this range 
also includes innumerable fine bass lakes. 
The fly fisherman will find knowledge of 
lake behavior a great advantage then. It 
will help him to select lakes where success 
mstead of disappointment is apt to greet 
him. He learns to conserve effort and time, 
Wasting neither where these conditions 
mitigate against largemouth activity. 

; In = Intermediate division, the cooling 
— ace waters after excessive heat is 
oy and usually accompanied by a re- 
P rs the largemouths to the shores, 
to th <r temperatures there again become 

eir liking, Fly fishermen in that zone 


1936 


may reasonably expect a period suitable 
for even dry fly work in the fall; its dura- 
tion depending upon how rapidly the sur- 
face waters cool. When they have cooled 
to a certain degree, the largemouths again 
tend to inactivity, but this time, a paradox 
though it seems, because of cooling waters. 

In the Northern division, on the other 


hand, and particularly in the extreme | 
North, the cooling process is fast. So fast | 
that it is questionable if any dry fly pos- | 
sibility will be offered in the fall. Cooling | 


of Northern lakes, once begun, usually 
continues without hesitation until the lakes 
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PFLUEGER 
| 


(Pronounced “FLEW-GER"’) 
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reach a uniformly cold temperature. While | 


the bass may, and: often do, return to the 


shores in lakes where largemouth cover | 


exists, they fail to come very near the sur- 


face in those lakes where they have, more | 
or less, assumed smallmouth habits. The | 


general picture is one of increasing reluc- 
tance to activity, in proportion to the con- 
stant fall of water temperature. 


HEN you realize that the large- | 


mouth’s initial spring activity con- 
nected with spawning, is instituted by a 
warming of the waters over the spawning 
beds to a critical point of from 52 to 68 
degrees, you can also understand what 
bearing the lowering of water temperature 
will have on fall feeding activity. As the 
waters cool from 68 degrees, the large- 
mouth becomes inactive in proportion to 


the rapidity of the fall. When the waters | 
have cooled to 52 degrees, the largemouth | 


is definitely logy, and will become increas- 
ingly so as the waters cool still more. 

In nearly all Northern lakes, the large- 
mouth eventually reaches a state of com- 
plete inactivity and remains dormant prac- 
tically all winter. Certainly it does not 
feed appreciably ; otherwise it would attain 
something of the size of bass in the Inter- 
mediate and Southern divisions. The grow- 
ing season exactly corresponds to the 
feeding season; in the extreme North it 
is short indeed. Mark the difference in size 


A NEW AND IMPROVED MODEL 
All special features of former model retained. 
New Special Features 
Semi-Automatic Free Spool Mechanism. Improved 
method for taking apart. Beautiful finish. Simple— 
positive—convenient. Will advance still further the 
position of the Pflueger Capitol as the outstanding 
reel in the Salt Water field. Ready September Ist. 
No Increase in Price 
No. 1985, $8.25—No. 1988, $10—No. 1989, $12 


attainments between the Ontario and the | 
Florida largemouths, opposite extremes | 


of conditions. 


Since the cooling of surface waters con- | 
tinues, once it has begun in the North, the | 


indisputable influence of water tempera- 
ture on largemouth activity should be 
constantly in the mind of the fisherman. 


A Northern lake with typical largemouth | 


cover of lilies, weeds and windfalls 


He who goes forth thus armed, has marked 
advantage over the fisherman who doesn’t 
bother to study lake behavior or even the 
cycle of the fish he seeks. Such a one usu- 
ally calls the Northern largemouth tem- 
peramental, when it is simply inactive. 
Actually, the fish is merely responding to 
the dictates of Nature. 

Once this knowledge becomes a back- 
ground to the fisherman’s efforts, it applies 
very clearly to actual fishing in the fall. 


| 
| 
| 





NEW SMALL SIZE 

For surf-casting or salt water trolling—an entirely 
new idea in fishing—automatically takes up line as fish 
is “pumped” in. Hereareall the successful AUTOPLA 
features in small compact size. Actually carries 240 
yards of 9-thread Cuttyhunk Line. Easily taken apart 
and reassembled. ‘‘Free Spool.” Bakelite and polished 
Diamolite finish. Price—Think of it—only $12! 


Pflueger MEDALIST 


Here’s a NEW improvement for fly rod fishing—a 
graduated drag—provides a smooth, regulated ten- 
sion when spooling out line. 
Operated bya thumb screw 
on the back or tail plate. 
In three MEDALIST num- 
bers only, No. 1494, No. 
1495 new, and No. 1496. 
Prices—$5.75, $6.00, $8.00. 


— Sold by dealers. Pocket 
Catalog—a Fishing Guide— 
Free. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. FS-9, ‘“The Pfluegers,’’ Akron, Ohio 

Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket Catalog 
No. 156. 


Name... 








And usually, when a fisherman applies this 
knowledge to advantage for the first time, 
he figuratively kicks himself as he thinks 
of his past mistakes. 

Fly fishing for Northern largemouths 
in the late fall, then, depends on conditions 
over which the fisherman (and the fish!) 
have no control whatever. But the fisher- 
man does have a choice of possibilities. The 
intensity of the season dictates whether it 
is wise to chance the possibilities of the 
more rugged lakes where the deep-water 
tendency is always present and wherein 
great bodies of cold water hasten cooling 
and fish inactivity, or whether effort 
should be directed to lakes in more gentle 
terrain, shallow perhaps, but at least with 
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no constant refrigerators below their sur- 
faces. If one type should fail, it is no in- 
dication whatever that activity may not 
still be general in the other. 

Even the most studious among fly fish- 
ermen will have to experiment, to some 
extent, to learn just what is what among 
Northern lakes in the late fall. But that’s 
a grand excuse for enjoying Nature at that 
season, 

The Northern largemouth is not a 

“pushover” at any time, as many experi- 
enced fly fishermen know. If this fish is 
to be taken consistently, the angler must 
be armed with more knowledge, and cer- 
tainly no less skill, than he would need in 
any of the other divisions. 


DON’T LOSE HIM 


By Warren Gleason 


E got away a mile a minute, hook 
and all—” 

And you helped him do it, for you tied 
a knot. 

And the knot became watersoaked, the 
tiny fibers of silk or linen tightened 
around one another, gradually cutting 
through, one by one, weakening the whole 
set-up, until finally a fish, about a tenth 
the size you estimated, walked off with the 
complete outfit. 

Thoughtless cruelty is no part of the 
make-up of a real fisherman, and no fish 
can possibly be comfortable trying to 
swim with a jawful of fishhooks. More- 
over, most of us are now more careful 
about little items than we were some years 
ago. We realize that fishing tackle costs 
money, and that it is foolish to lose pet 
lures, good leaders, swivels and hooks 
through avoidable carelessness. 

So when you hang onto a good one, 
land him, in justice to the fish and to your 
tackle-box. One of the best insurance 
policies is to avoid tying knots. The fol- 
lowing system, which I think is original, 
has proved effective in a the line 
to a hook, leader, or the swivel or fixture 
on any artificial lure. The operation, 
though involved at first glance, is really 
quite simple: 

Cut off a short piece of line, five or six 
inches long, and lay it aside. To facilitate 
matters at your first attempt, if you are 
fastening the line to a hook, sink the point 
of the hook into something solid; like the 
gunwale of a boat or the edge of a bench 
or table. If you are tying to a swivel, 
fasten the other end. 

Double back the end of the line about 
six or eight inches, as in Fig. 1. The end 
A is assumed to be the line coming from 
the reel or rod. Put the doubled end X 
through the eye of the hook, the swivel or 
the fixture on the minnow or lure—what- 


x 


——— is 








we 
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ever you are tying. Bring this doubled end 
through the eye about two and one half 
inches, as in figure 2 and cut at X, w _ 
gives you the ends A, B, C, and D, 
Fig. 3. Be sure to leave D two or lon 
inches longer than B and 

That’s the start, and now you braid the 
four strands. Everyone can braid three 
strands, and you braid four likewise. You 
must start right. Work from left to right, 
with the line A on the extreme right. 
Bring the short end, C, around the outside 
of D and over it; pass it under B and 
over A. See figure 4. Pull all lines firmly 
together and see that lines A and D lie 
flat and snug against each other, where 
they pass through the eye of the hook. 

Now as before, from left to right. Pass 
D over B, under A, over C; pulling the 
lines tight always. And keep right on from 
there, always starting at the left, going 
over the second line, under the third, over 
the last. 

Continue this braid until ends B and C 
become too short to handle. Holding them 
with one hand tightly against the line 
A, take the long end D in the other hand 
and put a winding back up toward the 
hook. Don’t cut line D; just start wind- 
ing it tightly around the other three lines. 
Figure 5. When you have only enough 
line for six or eight more wraps, take 
the short piece of line which you first cut 
off and laid aside, double it into a loop, 
lay it along the braid, and wind the rest 
of D around it. 

When you have about half an inch of 
D left, put it through the loop, and, using 
the ends of the loop, pull the loop, and 
the end D down, through and out of the 
winding. You may have to use pliers for 
this job, if the winding is very tight. In- 
stead of using another short piece of line 
to form the loop, it is possible to use a 
bight of the line A. Don’t do it, however, 











Detailed drawing showing a knot all fishermen 
should know how to tie 


as that might cut the line, or at least 
abrade it, so that a slight tug would break 
it—which is exactly what we are trying 
to avoid. 

The foregoing is for the smaller sizes 
of line; say, up to the diameter of thirty- 
pound test cuttyhunk, or about eighteen- 
pound test hard-braid casting line. In the 
larger sizes, when first threading the 
doubled line through the eye of the hook 
or swivel, graduate the lengths as in figure 
7. Braid as before; continue until the 
shortest length runs out; then continue 
with three-strand braiding until the next 
shortest runs out; then lay the last, which 
will be B, along A for a quarter of an 
inch or so. 

Now put on a winding with thread, 
running it well up the braid. Don't use 
D for the winding, as the heavy lines 
are too coarse and the wraps will slip, 
Windings made with thread, some heavy 
size, say from No. 8 to No. 20, will hold 
better and lay smoother on a braid of this 
nature, than if you tried to make a wind- 
ing of the line itself. 

By having the different lengths of line, 
you secure a tapered braid which is, of 
course, smoother in the water, and the 
thread winding makes a solid finish. You 
might then dope the whole fastening with 
some waterproofing or other; personally, 
I have found that the cheapest grade of 
liquid solder, sold in tubes in the 5-and-10, 
is grand for this purpose. Rub the stuff 
well into braid and winding, and you will 
have a tough, pliable fixture. 

It won't last forever, of course. The hook 
will ultimately wear through the line if 





A Service to Our Readers 


Ta department is the angler’s own for 
the discussion of everything concern- 
ing fresh and salt water fish and fishing. 
New methods and kinks valuable to other 
fishermen are welcomed for publication. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











you do much fishing, but it is not apt to 
do this in the course of one day's sport. 
So, if you examine the braid caretully 
before you start fishing, also once or twice 
during the day, and weave a new braid, at 
once, if the line appears in the least 
abraded, you will be assured that no pan- 
fish is going to steal your lure. It'll take 
a heavyweight to do the trick! Of course, 
I know it’s a little harder to tie, but it’s 
well worth the effort. 

It was my thought that this system, if 
generally adopted, would put a stop to a 
lot of yarns going around about the big 
ones that get away. On reflection, how- 
ever, maybe I’ve only aggravated the situ- 
ation; for if any of them break the line 
now, there’s no telling what size will be 
claimed for them! 

And just a tip on this liquid solder. It's 
a fine bet for doping windings of any kind; 
not only on line as here described, but on 
windings which you may have to replace 
on a fly rod or casting rod. It holds up 
remarkably weil. I have a battered old 
salt-water rod which I doped with this 
stuff on all the windings over two years 
ago. Every wrap is still perfect and Tam 
using this rod almost daily. 

Here’s something to remember—be sure 
to get the cheap, dime-store grade of 
liquid solder, in the ten-cent tube. For the 
reason that it is made to sell at a very 
competitive price, and appears, to have 
more rubber and less metal in it. Which 
makes it exactly right for this particular 
purpose, as it does not harden to such 4 
brittle finish, but seems to stay pliable. 
the stuff in, let it dry a few seconds, ru in 
another coat, and your windings will stay 
there until you want them to come 
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A FRIEND OF MINE SAYS— 
By Bill Baxter 

F you fish from a rowboat and have not 

already invested in one of the numerous 

folding back rests, be sure and do so at the 

earliest moment. You will receive many 

hours of comfort from this comparatively 
inexpensive accessory. 
ow 


Correct lubrication of bait casting reels 
is absolutely essential for both their proper 
functioning and wear. A light oil will run 
off the parts which need it, causing wear, 
while a heavy grease will usually gum 
things up to such an extent as to cut cast- 
ing distance in half. Stick to the lubrication 
specified by the manufacturer. If you have 
lost his directions regarding this, write 
and ask his advice; he will be glad to help. 


ow 


Boatmen and their helpers should ac- 
quaint themselves thoroughly with the 
present rules and ethics which govern 
“big fish” angling. He says that, in too 
many instances, the fish are hooked by thie 
boatmen and then handed over to the 
angler, while a number of recent movie 
shots show the mate “helping” to pump a 
large fish by placing his hand upon the 
rod and pushing or pulling, as the case 
may be. Of course, under the rules of any 
of the present-day fishing clubs, either act 
would disqualify the catch. 


ow 


For some reason not apparent, women 
can and do become particularly adept at 
bait casting, and he reports seeing many 
of them tossing a better controlled lure 
than he could himself. Bait casting for 
bass is one of the best sports there is, and 
presents lots of opportunities for the ladies 
to enjoy the thrill of having “ole man” 
bass do his stuff on the end of a line. 


ow 


That, on a big-game fishing trip from 
which he has just returned, he took mar- 
lin up to and over five hundred pounds in 
weight. He insists, however, that to catch 
a twenty- to forty-pound striped bass on 
a light rod, trolling a feather lure, from 
a small boat along a rocky shore, provides 
lar greater thrills. 


cw 


Be sure and test the strength of a fish 
hook before using it. He had an unfortu- 
nate experience recently with a box of 
hooks he purchased from a reliable dealer 
and made by a large manufacturer, who, 
incidentally, made good his loss. Fish 
hooks are turned out in great quantities 
and thousands are tempered at a time. 
Once in a while a batch will come through 
mcorrectly tempered. They may be soft 
and bend easily or be hard and brittle and 
break easily. To test, fasten several feet 
of line to the eye of the hook, catch the 
barb on a piece of wood and pull steadily, 
noting the amount of spring in the shank 
of the hook. 


ow 
_A good fishing guide will not criticize 
either your tackle or method of fishing, but 
will suggest that you might have a bit 
more pleasure by using a different rig or 
changing your method. 


Gow 


” He would like to see some of the Cal- 
and fae same anglers bring their ethics 
a ae tackle to the Bahamas and land 
one of the eight-hundred to one-thousand- 
— marlin often reported. These waters, 
in Py t, contain some of the largest fish 

¢ world and the California boys might 


‘ave something, in thei icks 
Will do the joke ee ne 
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Turtle beware! 


A TURTLE TRAP 


R. GRADY HILL, Secretary of the | 


.Tom Green Game & Fish Protective 
Association, reports that about 15,000 tur- 
tles were destroyed, last year, by the use 


of the Bunyard Turtle Trap, which is | 


shown in the accompanying photographs. 


Mr. B. F. Bunyard, who invented the | 


trap, has not patented it. One can be built 
for $1.10. Here is how to build it: 

Take two pieces of log or old telephone 
pole about four feet long and six inches 
thick. Split them and bevel or fashion the 
ends so that they can be nailed or bolted 
together to form a square. The round side 
must be on the outside. Take four pieces 
of 1 x 6 lumber, drill small holes every 
two inches and drive sixteen-penny nails 
through the holes, Nail the strips of lum- 
ber to the inside of the logs with the 
nail-heads against the logs, so that the 
nails will be well out of the water when 
the trap is floating. Take one-inch poultry 
wire and tack to the under side of the logs 
making a sack about three feet deep. 

The trap can be anchored or allowed 
to float. Before launching, the trap should 
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One catch with the Bunyar 
be baited. Put the bait in a wire container, 


so that the turtles can’t eat it, and place it 
just under the surface of the water, near 


the center of the trap. Bait should be re- | 


newed every two or three days. 
In time, the trap will become water- 
logged; so it is advisable to fasten two 


air tight gallon oil cans to the sides to | 


prevent sinking. 


LIFE SAVED BY CAST 


OQUARESHOOTER R. E. H. sent in 
a clipping which described how expert 
casting on the part of Joseph Girraci, 
Hartford, Connecticut, saved a life, re- 
cently, when he noticed the half-submerged 


body of a woman floating in the water | 


near where he was fishing. He cast, hooked 
the woman’s clothes and drew her to shore, 
where she was revived by artificial respira- 
tion. She had fallen in several hundred 
yards above and floated down stream. 
The woman whose life was saved is 
fortunate that a fisherman—and a good 
caster—was present at the time. 





OYS, we see no sport in gassing 

deer with a gooey old pipe filled 
with garlicy tobacco. But we see a lot 
of pleasure in a well-kept briar packed 
with a gentle, fragrant blend like Sir 
Walter Raleigh. We've put a lifetime 
into mixing this rare combination of 
well-aged Kentucky Burleys that 
wouldn’t nip a baby’s tongue or a 
doe’s nose. Sir Walter’s got a delight- 
ful aroma all its own. Buck up and 
join the happy herd of Sir Walter 
Raleigh smokers. You'll have the 
world eating out of your hand! 
(Full tin, with heavy gold-foil wrap 
for freshness, at the unbelievably low 
price of 15¢.) 


Sooner or Later 
Your Javorite Jotacc 


FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson Tobsceo Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. U-69 








Gives you a most remarkable and Complete 
assortment of quality, durable and proven 
baits for every kind of fishing: Bass, Musky, 
Pike, Pickerel, Trout and pan fish, for either 
deep, semi-surface or surface fishing. You 
will surely “get them” in weeds and snags, 
because of Val Weedless Nese Guard. 
“Just imagine, enjoying real fishing this 
season with this array of fish-getters (as 
illustrated): 1. Jointed Minnow, single q 
2. Skidder Plug. 3. Strip Plug. 4. Wriggti 
Chunk Plug. 5. Plug with hair tail. 6. Jennie 
Pike Minnow, gang hooks. 7. New Casting 
. Hair Ply. 8. Trolling Attractor. 9. Weediess 
Chunk or Live-Bait Lure. 10. Musky 
Special. Our Special introductory price for 
this combination set, which makes all above 
lures, is $1 only. Order direct From Us if 
your dealer cannot supply you. Specify one 
color, either red and white, perch or pike scale 
finish. Change quickly one bait to another 


VAL PRODUCTS, 7239 Greenleaf Ave, Chicago, Ill, Dept. D-3 | 
' 
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GENUINE CALABASH PIPE 
With hard rub- 
aT Stem ant 
¥_ Porcelain 

inner bowl liberal i in of 

together Fischer's Private Mix- 
ture. BOTH only $1.05 

Postpaid anywhere. 
‘ipe all men like beeause 
»ke cool 


inexpensive gift ior nll orensions. 
FISCHER'S PIPE SHOP 


275 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 











Hand Made to Your Measure 
Custom Made Boots 


Riding Boot, custom made, hand-sewn 
welt and hand lasted to your measure— 
from $10.50. Moccasin, hand-sewn, $3.00. 
9 inches high, hand-sewn, $5.50. 
All our work is hand made to your 
measure. Catalog Free. 
Workmanship and Material guaranteed 


H. W. CLARK 


534.536 Forest Ave. Ann Arbor, Mich. 




















FLY TACKLE exclusively 


Send 4c postage for catalogs showing most 
complete line of equipment: Rods, lines, reels, 
leaders, files, bugs, streamers, boxes, etc. 
Also finest stock of hooks, gut, and materials, 
Contains valuable information and data. 


UE H.Y/OUNG 





8065-1 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Headquarters for Fine Fishing Tackle 








GENUINE AL WILSON TACKLE 


dealer ear 
silver. Tr B, 25e: 3B, 3 
5 4B. 60c; 6B, 7c; TB, S5e; TBB, 90c. Spinners 
35; 3/- -45e. Send coins and dealer's name. 
AL WILSON CO. 
1539 Folsom Street San Francisco, Calif. 














Walnut 
Gun and Rod Cabinets 
DECOYS 


Send 5c for circular 


BUILDERS WOODWORK CO. 
Burlington, Iowa 


Makes Leather 


7 Snow-Proof’ , Last Longer 


Keeps hunter’s leather equipment dry and useful 
Odorless, colorless, not sticky! Snow-Proof, “‘Leather’s 
Best Friend’, keeps out rain and wet, preserves and 
softens all leather goods. Use it on leather coats, gloves 
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Bob Crandall supported by glass line 


GLASS FISH LINE 


NE of the large line manufacturers 

has submitted the accompanying 
photograph showing his son holding a 
three-pound salmon which he had just 
caught on a glass line. 

The youngster’s achievement came as 
the result of the first actual test of a line 
made of this material, which has fascinat- 
ing possibilities in the textile field, as a 
result of the discovery of a process to pro- 
duce glass in fibrous form. 

The boy is being supported by strands 
of the same line, which is woven of fibrous 
glass, a new product developed by one of 


| the leading glass companies. 


According to laboratory tests, a silk line 


| of the same construction broke at 18 


| 


pounds, a linen line at 28 pounds, while 
the glass line withstood the strain up to 
38 pounds. 

Although this fibrous glass line is still 
in an experimental stage, the sample sub- 
mitted looks good and it may, some day, 
be developed into something of interest to 
anglers. 


THE HEADFISH 


By V. L. Stevenson 


OYS, if you saw this swimming in 
B your favorite stream or lake, you 
would probably leave your bait at home 
the next time you went out. However, it is 


| a normal specimen of headfish, and was 


caps, bags, shoes, boots (they'll still take a polish). | 
Satisfaction or money back. In Bismark Brown cans | 


yy 4 1 Ib. 75e. Dealer, or Snow-Proof Co., | 


Z 2 
Middletown, N. Y. 





HULL AUTO COMPASS 


Have you ever taken the wrong road 
and trav many miles before dis 
covering your mistake? This new AIR- 
PLANE TYPE COMPASS constantly 
telle your direction of travel. Sticke 
to windshield. Base 1 ws 
ONLY $1.95 POSTPAID. including 
Compensator. SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED. 
your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. 


HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-L; WARREN, OHIO 





caught off the Island of Maui, one of the 
Hawaiian Group. 

According to David Starr Jordan, the 
headfishes, or Molidae, have a body ab- 
breviated behind so that the dorsal, anal 
and caudal fins seem to be attached to the 
posterior outline of the head. It is found 
occasionally in tropical and temperate seas. 

The specimen shown, Ransania makua, 


Unusual fish caught in Hawaiian waters 


native to Hawaiian waters, is rarely taken, 
It is beautifully colored, brown and silyer 
and is known as “The King of the 
Mackerel” by the native fishermen, who 
believe that all the Scrombroid fishes are 
subject to the rule of the makua and that 
they will disappear if this fish be killed, 
The fact that the headfish is unfit for food 
may have something to do with this un. 
usual superstition. 

The Molidae grow to enormous size, 
possibly up to two thousand pounds. One 
specimen captured in California in 1893 
is reported to have weighed 1800 pounds, 
Possibly if you saw one that size you 
would stay at home yourself instead of 
just leaving your bait. 


WIND YOUR OWN ROD 


| ey a simple bracket to hold the 
| Athread for winding a rod. The prin- 
cipal feature is that it can be adjusted to 
the proper tension with no difficulty at 
all. It is inexpensive and can be made 
from materials readily at hand. Also it 
is not difficult to set up, and spools of 
different colors can be inserted and ad- 
justed in a very short time. Furthermore, 
the bracket can be taken apart and stored 
in any odd corner until it is needed again, 

All that is required are two thin metal 
strips 4 inches long and 1 inch wide, a 
wooden base 3% x 1% x ™% inches, a bolt 
14% x %g@ inches, and a nut to fit. 

Drill both metal strips and bend, as 
shown in Figure 1. Then fasten the two 
strips to the wooden base with wood 
screws. These plates should be 1%%g inches 
apart—the width of the thread spool. Run 
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Figure 1 
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Sectional drawing of spool bracket 


the bolt through the upper holes. This 
bolt acts as the axle for the spool. 
bolt and thumb nut from a curtain stretch- 
er are ideal, as the wide flanges msure 
uniform tension on the spool. Otherwise, 
two wide washers on the outside of the 
strips will serve the same purpose. Usté 
clamp to fasten the base to the table or 
bench, as the position of the bracket @ 
be easily adjusted to meet the changing 
position of the rod as the various Wi 
ings change. 

This handy little bracket will take cart 
of the spool and keep the thread ¢ 
while maintaining a uniform, tensiom. t 
will prevent many broken windings 
permit the operator full opportunity to 


concentrate on the winding itsell. 
E. J. Horan’ 
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EDITOR CATCHES FISH 


HIS isn’t about a man biting a dog, 

but it’s news when a fishing editor 
catches fish, instead of just writing about 
them. It’s so much news that we feel 
called upon to publish a picture of Erl 
Roman (below), Fishing Editor of the 
Viami Herald, and Captain Lansdell An- 





Erl Roman (right) and his blue marlin 


derson, a frequent contributor to Fretp & 
SrrEAM, who gave him great assistance, 
vocally, in landing his 605-pound blue mar- 
lin, which he caught, in Bimini waters, 
after a two-hour fight. This is just short 
of the world’s record of 638 pounds, and 
reported to be the second largest ever 
landed on rod and reel. Too bad, Erl—it 
should have been forty pounds heavier! 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
KEEPING MINNOWS 


Will you please tell me how to keep minnows 
or small roaches alive in my pool which is 3 ft. 
deep, 6 ft. wide and 12 ft. long. I keep it filled 
with fresh cold water, 

I catch the minnows in an umbrella net, and 
haul them in 5-gallon shipping cans. They get 
spotted, and their tails rot off, and become cov- 
ered with a fungus-like growth, and soon die. 

This is a concrete pool two years old and is 


kept clean, 
B. D. Spiney. 


_Ans.—Most species of minnows are very 
difficult indeed to keep, and I am not surprised 
to hear of the difficulties which you have been 
having. Unless you have running and constantly 
aerated water in your tank I don’t think you can 
hope to have much success, This is almost al- 
ways essential. 

Usually the only really successful way to keep 
most minnows is in some kind of a trap right 
in the lake from which they were originally 
taken. A change of water frequently kills them. 
Of course, some minnows are much hardier than 
others but I cannot tell from your letter any- 
thing about the species that you have been trying 
to keep on hand. The only thing I can suggest 
is that you try running water and see whether 
that will do the trick, 

FisHinc Epttor. 


COLOR OF LINE 


e T have heard it stated a number of times that 
e line was not as go f Ashi $ 
cdered’ fame S not as od for fishing as a 


D. H. Penn. 


ent—te a prest many types of salt-water 
casting —— y over sandy bottoms as in surf- 
‘oie 7 ge line is the most practical thing 
are used 1 é other hand, almost no white lines 
Sed in fresh-water fishing, 
Fisuinc Epitor. 
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HARDY BLUEGILLS 


In 1924, there was constructed for the White 
Furniture Company at Mebane, N. C., a cylin- 
drical concrete tank 60 ft. in diameter and 8 ft. 
in depth. The tank was filled with water to the 
top from our local town supply. 

The water was purified by a chemical process, 
that is, chlorination. There was a constant stream 
of water flowing into this tank. 

The foreman decided that he would put a few 
fish into it so he wrote to the State Dept. of 
Fisheries and also to the Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington, ., receiving the information 
from both sources that there was no fish in ex- 
istence that would live in that water. 

He sent some boys out with a bait seine to a 
nearby brook. They returned with a_pickerel 
about 12 inches in length, a carp of about the 
same length, 15 small blue-gill bream and a 
few small red-gill bream. 

These were placed in the tank. Three days 
after, the pickerel was found floating on the 
surface dead. Five days later, the carp died. 

The bream of both species lived and thrived 
in this water. Not only that, they multiplied 
by the hundreds. 


Several years later we drained the tank and 


took out about a half bushel of these bream and 
placed them in an artificial lake, We found some 
of the bluegills 12 inches in length and probably 
the larger ones had been hooked out of the 
tank by small boys. 


When we drained the tank the walls and bot- 


tom were clean, no moss or algae on walls or 
bottom. Both outlet and inlet were screened 
with fine mesh wire. 


I have always been informed that fresh-water | 
fish had to have shoal water to hatch in but in | 


this instance this has proven different. 
Mayor Harry P. Wuite. 


Ans.—Many thanks for your interesting letter. 
Frankly I didn't know that the bluegills and 
red-gilled bream were as hardy as all that. On 
the other hand, I have seen occasions, where 


circumstances made it necessary, when bream | 


spawned in comparatively deep water, even deep- 
er than you mentioned in your letter. It is not 
at all essential that these fish spawn in very 
shallow water. 

FisuinGc Eprror. 


ROUND OR SQUARE-BRAIDED LINE 


Will you kindly give me your opinion of the | 


square-braided line for casting purposes? Does it 
run more freely than the round line? I have 


considerable trouble with the round line as soon | 


as it gets wet. I see the square-braided line ad- 
vertised and should like to know whether it 
really has any merits or not. 

W. H. Witcox. 


Ans.—The square-braided line is fine for cast- 


ing purposes. I use them almost entirely. How- | 


ever, as with most other things, especially in the 


fishing game, it is usually a matter of personal | 


opinion. I know a lot of fishermen who are much 
better at casting than I am, who wouldn’t use 


anything but a round line. Yet I think a square- | 


braided line works a lot better than the other 
type and I have always been able to do better 
casting with it. 

Why not try one out and see what luck you 
have with it? After all that is half of the fun 
in the game—to try out different things until we 
find just what we are looking for. 

Fisarase Ep1rTor. 


ABOUT BROOK TROUT 


As a member of a fish and game club, I am 
particularly interested in brook trout. I would 
like to inquire as to what are the natural en- 
emies of brook trout in a small pond and brook? 

What is the maximum water temperature at 
which trout will exist in a small pond? 

Will brook trout and rainbow trout do well 
in the same pond or brook? 

Ernest D. Mattuews. 


Ans.—The brook trout in some sections of the 
East has a good many enemies, among them 
various birds, such as kingfishers and | Fame 
water snakes, especially the black snake; snap- 
ping turtles; mink, and cannibalistic fishes— 
sometimes its own species. 

It is difficult to set a definite maximum tem- 
perature at which brook trout could survive in 
a small pond, since much depends upon other 
factors. It is quite safe to say, however, that if 
the temperature goes at all consistently above 
seventy degrees, even during the hottest days 
of the summer, it would hardly be suitable wa- 
ter for brook trout. The water seldom, if ever, 
should go above sixty-eight degrees. 

In small waters, rainbow trout and brook trout 
rarely get along together. In a great majority 
of instances, rainbow trout survive at the ex- 
pense of the brook trout. In large streams with 
numerous small tributaries, the brook trout may 
be expected to survive by their going into the 
tributaries, whereas the rainbow trout would 
stay in the main stream. In other words, it all 
depends upon the individual conditions. 

FisHinG Eprrtor. 


(END OF FISHING DEPARTMENT) 





TANG OF 
WOODSMOKE 


No CHEF ever created a sauce as 
appetizing as the smell of a 
breakfast fire in the woods, It’s 
a clarion call to campers. 

While the rest of the meal is 
cooking, satisfy those first pangs 
of hunger with a bowl of Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes, crisp and 
crunchy. Delicious flavor. Nour- 
ishing. Easy to digest. 

Be sure your provisions in- 
clude Kellogg’s. The patented 
WAXTITE inner wrapper keeps 
them oven-fresh. Made by Kel- 
logg in Battle Creek. 


5D 


Nothing takes the place of 


Helloggs 


FOR CAMPERS 











Tested Internal 
Treatment for 


POISON IVY 


@ Has relieved acute 
infections for nature lovers, 


janters, , ete. 
for limited immunity 
Tasteless 





ii h 
Taken before or after ex, 
—a few drops in Geter after 


each " 3 
ess. Standard bottle with d: r Ft posteald. 
MONEY BACK IF UNSATISPACTO Y 

COMPANY ¢ 1916 LINWOOD, TOLEDO, O. 








New All Transparent 
Fly and Lure Boxe 


No. 20 Eyed Fly 
Box, $1.00 


No. 25 Snelled Fly 
Box, $1.50 


Sturdily made from heavy transparent 
Pyra-Shell Contents always visible 
No. 20, 21 and 22 size, 6 x32 x 
No. Ya xV 


Write for Catalog No. 5 
It shows the complete line. 


feu e 
ee Me Ae 
De es her ia 
No. 21 Lure 
Box, $1.00 Box, $1.00 
Bitzi DEWitTrt Baits Div. 
Shoe Form Co. Inc 
AUBURN, N.Y. 
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No. 22 Lure 
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More Camp Services for the Trailer 


HEN you move into a house 
with wheels where the basement 
should be, you sacrifice surpris- 
ingly few comforts. Anyone old 
enough to vote can remember when the 
average home had fewer gadgets and con- 
veniences than today’s house trailer 

I’m no greybeard, but I'll never forget 
the excitement of the day when the light 
company sent men to replace pipes with 
wires and burners with bulbs. Or the time 
when grandfather brought home a talking 
machine with a big horn and all the 
neighbors came to marvel and ask, “What 
will they think of next?” 

The utilities, the services that come into 
your house through wires and pipes, have 
been the greatest problems of trailer build- 
ers. Only in the latest 
models have the design- 
ers been able to offer 
utility arrangements 
that compare with those 
in a stationary home. 

Electric lights were 
one of the first con- 
veniences the trailer 
pioneers insisted on. A 
bulb at each end, to 
connect to an outside 
circuit and a couple of 
frosted dome lights 
operating off the car 
battery was luxury. 
Now you feel dim and 
shady unless your 
trailer has at least 
four, possibly six bulbs, 
a couple of sockets to 
plug in the toaster, 
radio, grill or other ap- 
pliances, in addition to 
the emergency lights 
from the battery. 

Incidentally, the lights from the battery 
were a nuisance. They were set in the ceil- 
ing and then covered with frosted glass so 
that their glare was about cqual to three 
lightning-bugs in a bottle. They threw 
out enough radiance to keep you from trip- 
ping over the baby, but hardly enough to 
read labels on canned food. 

In most new models there has been a 
big change for the better in this matter of 
the battery lights. Wall brackets with re- 
flectors throw enough light from the six- 
volt bulb to allow reading without eye- 
strain. The best arrangement we have seen 
was on a trailer from the West Coast. 
It had an extra battery for the trailer 
and the two reflector lamps were on cords 


By 
GEORGE H. DENNY 


that put them right where needed. Adapter 
sockets held twenty-five-watt bulbs. 

An oversize, air-cooled generator on the 
tow car charged either car or trailer bat- 
tery by means of a two-way switch, so 
juice could be built up first in one, then 
the other. This family said they had used 
their battery lights for as long as a week 
at a time without discharging the battery. 

I heard of a battery that was charged 
by a generator turned by a small windmi!! 
on top of the trailer. Can’t say how wel! 


ere 
— 


it works but it is, at least, a novel idea. 
Another rumor concerned a generator that 
was operated by the wheels of the trailer. 
I didn’t see that either; so, therefore, I 
won't try to pass on it. 

An electrician at a Florida camp warned 
us to equip our trailer with heavy-gauge 
wire only. I’m no electrician and I don’t 
know what he means by heavy, but the 
idea seemed to be that since more and 
more appliances were being used in trailers 
it was a good plan to be sure of your 
wiring. He pointed out that in camps 
where you are connected to a meter and 
pay for your juice by what the little point- 
ers say, you will save money if your wires 
carry a good load with little resistance. 


~~, 


a 


A roomy, custom-built Auto-Cruiser with private sleeping compartment 


The same thing goes for the extension 
cord. By the way, let me warn you again 
to have at least one hundred feet of cord, 
Two hundred is better. You're sure to 
find a place where the plug is some distance 
from the shade or stream where you'd like 
to park. We started with one hundred and 
twenty-five feet of cord and found it neces- 
sary to add another fifty feet before we 
were on the road a week. 

While a few trailerites have been using 
sections of garden hose to bring running 
water into their caravans, I believe it is 
only in the last few months that manv- 
facturers have been including the intake 
pipes and faucets as standard equipment. 
_ We saw two trailers at Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi, that had the running water problem 

solved nicely. Each 
outfit carried two fifty- 
foot lengths of garden 
hose. One section was 
connected from the 
camp tap to trailer No. 
1. Another section con- 
nected to a two-way 
tap at No. 1 intake 
pipe and ran to the in- 
take on No. 2. In this 
way they could park 
one hundred and fifty 
feet from a tap and still 
have water for both 
of the outfits. 


HIS arrangement 

means a bit of 
extra plumbing, includ- 
ing a faucet at the 
sink, probably _ right 
beside the pump. If you 
are using the pressure 
tank arrangement, tt 
may be possible to get 
your pressure from the tap or hydrant 
rather than from compressed air, and use 
the same faucet in your trailer. 

Be sure to have a second faucet to at 
tach to the camp tap; so others can draw 
water in their buckets and still leave the 
pressure on for you. A study of the two 
illustrations will give you the idea. I be 
lieve this is a coming thing, and that all 
well-equipped trailer camps soon will have 
threaded taps for all who are equipped t0 
use them. It should be an easy matter 1 
install three or four faucets at each outlet 
Take a small pipe wrench to be sure @ 
tight connections. And by no means dit 
your trailer tank because you will not & 
ways be able to hitch up to the camp tap. 
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One man told me he found a parking 
place in the mountains where he was able 
to bring water by gravity from a spring 
fifty feet away. But don't count on that 
sort of luck, either. _ ; 

It’s best to get sections of fabric hose, I 
am told, No taste of rubber after it has 
heen used for a few days. I've heard of a 
trailer owner who carries six hundred feet 
of hose; five one-hundred-foot and two 
fifty-foot sections. Sounds like a little too 
much of a good thing. I’m not going to 
buy more than one hundred feet until I’m 
sure I need it. ; 

I’ve heard it predicted that camps may 
have both hot and cold water taps for 


Two-way connection at the trailer 
Top—Extra faucet at camp tap 


hose connections. But that would mean two 
hoses, two intake pipes and two faucets in 
order to control water temperature at the 
trailer sink, and, anyway, what’s the use 
when you can so easily heat a bucket on 
the stove or carry it from the camp shower 
room? By the same token, is it worth while 
to have a hot water heater in the trailer? 
It’s a simple outfit ; just a kerosene burner 
with coil and tank, but I believe I can 
find better use for the space. However, 
some owners wouldn’t be without it. 
Before I forget it, let me remind you 
that a good gasoline lantern still has it all 
over other forms of illumination if you are 
camping far from power lines and afraid 
you will run down the car battery. It gives 
a pure, white light and will help heat the 
trailer on cool evenings. But in hot weath- 
fr, hang it just under the roof ventilator. 
The arguments for and against chemical 
toilets in trailers continue to rage. Again, 
t's a matter of opinion. After four months, 
we still vote “no,” but we may lose when 
the final returns are in. 
ae in the oil fields have been using 
or years and they have developed 
ring for heating, cooking and even 
taller” that may have possibilities for 
sat fn ar Natural gas is abund- 
into the he = and it is easy to tap 
trailer with san bring the fuel to the 
ith a hose or pipe. I understand 
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stove for a while, anyhow. Not all camps 
have access to cheap gas. 

Be sure your radio will work on both 
alternating and direct current, unless it 
gets its juice from the car battery. Per- 
sonally, I would like to see a law pro- 
hibiting radios in trailers, but I am just a 
crusty codger, prematurely aged and 
soured by crooners and political speeches. 
Don't mind me. 

One more utility—a telephone. Yes, I’m 
serious. If part of your family prefers: to 
ride in the trailer there will be plenty of 
times when the driver will want to ask if 
anybody behind wants a cold drink or hot 
dog. Or they will want to tell the driver 
to stop, quick, because they just saw a bass 
jump in that cove and he must have been 
eight pounds. A small phone operating on 
a dry cell costs little and is easy to install. 
I wish we had one instead of the buzzer 
signal system. 

About this time I begin to hear razz- 
berries from some of the old-timers who 
lived in trailers when a lantern furnished 
the light and they carried water in a 
bucket. All right then, I’m just an old 
sissy, but I moved into a trailer to have 
fun, and if a couple of lengths of garden 
hose will keep me from toting heavy 
buckets, thereby giving me another half- 
hour on the trout stream, I will jump at 
the chance like a rainbow at a caddis fly. 

I might also point out to these hecklers 
that air-conditioning, dishwashers and 
burglar alarms might soon be standard 
trailer equipment but, I’m glad I didn’t 
wait for them. Trout are rising fine in the 
Pecos and the Rio Grande. 


WHY NOT A TRENCH 
FIRE? 
Leslie W. Lyon 


INCE camping is an activity in which 

man must necessarily adapt himself to 
his particular situation at the moment, it 
is not strange that there is a wide variety 
of camping methods. “What is the best 
method?” is a question which has no 
definite answer. It all depends on condi- 
tions. The camping authority who insists 
that the method he describes is the only 
method, is “all wet”. What is good for the 
rocky lake shores of the Quetico Park in 
Canada could hardly be suitable in a 
heavily timbered, sandy region like north- 
ern Wisconsin; nor would the methods of 
camping adapted to northern Wisconsin 
be at all satisfactory in the Colorado 
mountains or the Navajo country of 





Arizona and New Mexico. Certain funda- | 
mentals may be the same, but details | 





Plan and elevation of trench fire 


differ. All real camping authorities rec- | 


ognize this fact. 


Take, for example, this matter of the | 


cooking fire. Having tried every possible 


arrangement during the past twenty years, || 
and having considered the advantages and | 


disadvantages of each method, in its 


particular location, I am surprised that, | 


for country like northern Wisconsin or 
Michigan and parts of Minnesota, where 
the soil is sandy loam, the trench fire has 
received, apparently, so little attention. 


SILVER DOME 
The Coach You’ve Been Looking For! 


Plan now to spend the most glorious vacation 
of your life this summer—in a Silver Dome, 
the trailer coach that has everything you 
want! Completely equipped and built with 
the same care and precision as a modern 
motor car. See Silver Dome—the recognized 
leader—today! Find ovt why thousands are 
talking about the four new 1936 models. Silver 
Dome offers you separate bedrooms and rear 
dinette—also private bath and lavatory accom- 
modations. The biggest coaches NEW LOW 
at the lowest prices in Silver PRICES 


Dome history. As low as $465, 5465 


equipped. Send 10c for 20-page 
AND UP 


illustrated catalog. 
Dealers: Send for attractive sales plan 


SILVER DOME, INCORPORATED 
6242 Woodward Ave. _ Detroit, Michigan 





Ride in 
Luxury! 


The Aerocar is the easiest 

riding vehicle on the highway, 

combining Pullman comfort with freedom 

to travel wherever there’s a road. The driver 
bunks in the power car—you and your party 
ride inside the Aerocar in luxurious comfort 
and complete safety. Make the Aerocar your 
Private Car! Write for details and list of 
prominent people who travel by Aerocar. 
$1950 up, fully equipped. 


AEROCAR COMPANY OF DETROIT 


4805 Cabot Ave. Detroit, Michigan 











The rapid growth of Silvermoon’s pop- 
ularity during the last few years has 
been so great that we have taken over 
the former Republic truck factory in 
Alma where, with line production and 
the most up-to-date equipment, we 
shall be able to meet the present de- 
mand more adequately. This also brings 
about the need for more Dealers, 


ALMA TRAILER CO. 
Alma, Michigan 














TIMELY TRAILER TIPS 


YOUR TRAILER PROBLEMS , 
FRANKLY DISCUSSED 
Send for free copy TODAY! 
KOZY KAMP folds low for road, 
opens in one minute, sleeps four. 

Can Ship Anywhere 


KOZY KAMP TRAILER CO. 


t " os pepe. 2 w 
at several camps in California already 
6105 COLUMBIA BLVD. *« PORTLAND, OREGON 


offer such faciliti 


In many sections of the country, the 
les. But keep the gasoline 


desirability of conserving wood, and the 








ABIN 
OACH 


e Built Like an Automobile 
e All-Steel Safety and Comfort 


$395 and up 


Only Kabin Koach gives you ALL- 
STEEL trailers—steel chassis, arc-welded 
steel frame, steel covered. Safety construc- 
tion; fireproof exterior ; maximum room; 
smooth contours ; perfect balance for tow- 
ing. ... The trailer of the future available 
today—built by automobile builders of 20 
years’ expefience.. Write now for free 
catalog of the coach you should own 


KABIN KOACH COMPANY 
21813 Gratiot Ave. East Detroit, Mich. 


( Distributors—some territories available) 


OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY 
(EE ACR RMARRE IES I A 





COMPARE 


FAMOUS CUSTOM BUILT 
1937 AUTO CRUISERS 


With all others for design, comfort, sturdiness 
» : “ee 
All-steel chassis. Enam- 
eled Masonite Exterior. 
Clear vision. Private 
Sleeping ‘(Compartment 
All Chrome Kitchen in 
all models. Completely 
equipped; ready to go. 


Junior Model accommodates 4— 181 ft. length 
Standard Model accommodates 5 — 201/2 ft. length 


Senior Model accommodates 5 — 221 ft. length | 


FREE literature on these sensational values 


AUTO-CRUISER CO. OF AMERICA 


3925 S. Hanover St. Baltimore, Maryland 





NEW! STREAMLINED 
DeLuxe KOZY COACH 


Smart appearance—sturdy weatherproof construction 
built for long and hard usage. Comfortable and roomy. 
Originators double bed in each end with curtain for 
privacy. jew exclusive Buffet Ledge with built-in 
drawers and storage pockets. Send 10c for illustrated 
brochure. ‘re ahead with a Kozy Coach behind.’’ 


KOZY COACH CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


AIRO MATTRESS 
in Trailer Bunk o=. 
Or on the Ground ~ee=e 


Absolute comfort, with or without springs. Light, 


strong, lasts for years. Low pressure, easy to in- 
flate, moderately priced. Made of live rubber, 


khaki covered. The famous tufted 











air cells give full resilience without 
that trembling wobble. We also make 
cushions for autos, boats, camps, 
ete. Write for FREE booklet today. 


K & W RUBBER CORP., Delaware, Ohio 
—™> Dept. FS-42 








| pans help in packing. 
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necessity to avoid the cutting of large 
green trees particularly, makes certain 
types of fire entirely unsuitable. But here 
is a cozy little fire that will use a minimum 
of wood, needs no large green trees for 
backlogs, and puts the heat right where 
you want it—on the bottoms of your pans; 
not on your shins. Here are all the ad- 
vantages of a stove, except height, and if 
you gather everything around you before 
you sit down beside this fire, you will find 
it quite comfortable. You don’t even need 


A trench fire ready to light 


long-handled pans, as any ordinary length 
handle is long enough. Wood will go at 
least twice as far as with the fire on top 
of the ground. It will give more even heat, 
and small pieces can be used to advantage. 
On the other hand, most of the wood can 
be used in lengths, twenty-four to thirty 
inches long, a few short pieces being laid 
crosswise, between each layer, to maintain 
proper draft. Even this is unnecessary 
after the fire is well started, but it helps at 
the beginning. Some men prefer to cut 
more short pieces, enough to make a com- 
plete layer of them, and this also works 
well and makes a very uniform fire. 
Suppose we summarize the advantages 
of the trench fire over any other type of 


| fire for cooking in the sort of country 


where it can be used: 

1. Safety: Little danger of catching 
clothing on fire; almost no danger of ig- 
niting surrounding woods; no possibility 
of underground fires if trench is filled full 
of water when you leave. 

2. Comfort: You can sit down beside 
the fire with comfort, even on a hot day. 
No long handles are needed; ordinary 
implements used for stove cooking are 
satisfactory, although folding handles on 


3. Convenience: Pans can be pulled 
partly off “stove” onto the ground to keep 
warm until wanted. Area of cooking sur- 


| face can be increased if necessary. Little 
| wood goes a long way, as heat is concen- 


trated where wanted. ° 
4. Accessories: Eight pieces of strap- 


| iron, % inch by “4 inch by 18 inches long, 
| which can be packed in the case with the 
| reflector oven; one army trench shovel, 


which should be carried, anyway, for other 


| purposes. This represents a much more 


compact unit than any of the various 
grates or camp stoves used for a fire on 
top of the ground. 

Now for a few of the details that may 
make your use of the trench fire more satis- 
factory. Referring to the diagram which 
shows the cross-section of the trench, the 
two bottom logs, which should be about 
two inches in diameter, serve as andirons 
and admit under-draft to the fire. They 
should, preferably, be of green wood which 
does not burn readily, such as aspen or 
balsam. I usually cut aspens for tent poles 
and cut off about two and one-half feet 
from the butt ends for use in the trench. 
A few short, green cross-sticks placed on 
top of these help matters. However, in 
dry weather, the fire works well without 
either of these provisions, merely building 


the fire directly on the bottom of the 
trench. Other details should be quite 
clear from a careful examination of th 
diagrams shown on the preceding page 
After trying many other arrang 

I have, for the past ten years, used this 
type of cooking fire, almost exclusively 
in the north woods of Wisconsin, and haye 
found it most satisfactory and convenient 
The only time when it is not suitable js 
when cooking in the rain. At such a time, 
a fire on the top of the ground draws better 
Furthermore, in a heavy rain the trench 
may fill with water. A separate fire js 
built, of course, for the reflector baker j 
baking is to be done. But that’s another 
story in itself. 


A SUITCASE PANTRY 
By Frank Brimmer 


I. camper knows that one of th 
y hardest problems is to find a place 
for the odds and ends that never seem tp 
belong anywhere. Especially is this tre 
of the jars, bottles, and small boxes the 
must be taken camping. Then there ar 
also the eating utensils; the soap and tow. 
els. Where to carry them so they can he 
found on moment's notice is a problem 

One camper—and anyone can folloy 
suit—has solved this perplexing problen 
by pressing into service an old suitcase 
The handle has been taken from its usu 
place and riveted upon one end of the suit- 
case—a simple task. Then, inside the body 
of the case two shelves have been nailed 
This pair of shelves are located above th 
center of the case when it stands upon 
end. Two half-inch pine boards, the width 
corresponding to the depth of the suitcas, 
constitute these shelves. Box-nails drives 
through the sides of the suitcase into th 
ends of the boards hold them in place 

Upon these two shelves, neatly covered 
with shelf paper just like the panty 
shelves at home, the camping housewile 
carries jars, small cans, small bottles, sal 
and pepper shakers, and boxes. Most o 
these things are odds and ends that th 


The portable kitchen cabinet 


housekeeper at home keeps in her kite 
cabinet. f 

In the large compartment under ® 
shelves are carried thermos bottle, lag’ 
bottles and cans, bread, etc. Loops # 
the door of the suitcase hold knives, fats 
spoons, potato masher, et cetera. wey 
thing has its place and can be found y 
stantly—a fact that makes camping 
pleasure compared with the , 
method of “hunt and find it.” A line act® 
the top of the door carries towels, aor 
and what have you. 

(END OF CAMPING AND WOooDaes 
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NATURAL HISTORY 





RAY SCHRENKEISEN 


N July 6, Ray Schrenkeisen died 

here in New York City. He is 
going to be missed. Not only will those 
who worked with him on the staff of 
Fietp & Stream miss him sorely, but 
sportsmen in every corner of the globe 
will miss the courteous replies they re- 
ceived from Schrenk when they wrote to 
the magazine seeking advice or asking 


ee for information. 


For seven and a half years Ray Schrenkeisen was Associate 
Editor of the magazine. That meant he was supposed to do 
everything that no one else did, and know everything that others 
didn’t know. Whatever there was to do, he did. 

During this time Schrenk edited the Natural History De- 
partment and was a constant contributor to Fish and Fishing 
and other departments in the magazine. It was not at all unusual 
for some subscriber to ask a question on which Ray had to spend 
a half day at the American Museum of Natural History, in 
order to get the facts, but before he answered that letter he had 
the facts. His motto was “Do things right!” 

Ray was born July 6, 1894, in New York City. He was edu- 
cated at Columbia Grammar School and Rutgers and Columbia 
Universities. His real education, however, was gained in the 
fields and along the streams, and by the research work he did, 
after returning from a hunting or fishing trip, to learn more 
about the things he had seen. For ten years he was associated 
with the Abercrombie & Fitch sporting goods store in New 
York City. 

In addition to his work for Fiecp & Stream, Schrenk wrote 
extensively for other publications. At the time of his death he 
was writing three books. Two of these are perhaps far enough 
along to be published later. He was also on the editorial staff 
of Webster’s New International Dictionary, having prepared 
the angling terms for their latest edition. 

Schrenk had hunted and fished extensively not only in this 
country but in many of the Canadian Provinces. The last time 
I saw him at the hospital he was talking about going to Maine 
to recuperate—and to fish. 

He was a great guy. 


R. P. H. 
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NO MUSKIES! 


(Continued from page 71) 


“Ole,” I said, “I didn’t know the small- 
mouth bass had got as far down as Miles 
Bay from the upper waters. Have you 
taken bass here before?” 

“Ve catched some aroun’ Thompson’s 
Creek last year,” said the surprised Ole. 
“Not here any. Come now ve try again. 
Yoost so sure as sunit’ing you git anudder 
strike. Goodness my, vot a big bass!” 

Just a chance one, I thought; but what 
a fine fellow! He would go four pounds, if 
an ounce. I made another cast to the edge 
of a boulder. A bass had the bait before 
it had gone six inches. If anything, he 
was larger than the first one. The re- 
volving reel handle, which got away from 
me, took a slice of skin off of my thumb. 

By this time Ole was sitting up and tak- 
ing notice, his eyes alight with excite- 
ment. On taking the second fish his shout 
of acclaim reverberated down the lake. 
The bull of the north had spoken. 

We promptly turned bass No. 2 free. 
Surely, I thought, this third cast which I 
am going to put over there by the draw 
in the rocks will come home without be- 
ing attacked. I said so aloud. I put the 
lure within two inches of where I wanted 
it. The bass had it before it had gotten well 
out of the pocket and came out his full 
length—one, two, three times. 

This was just a beginning. Every 
boulder, it seemed, had a bass or two 


| behind it. My record, according to Ole’s 
| count, was eight straight catches in eight 
| casts, hardly one of the bass going under 
| 3% pounds in weight. All were returned 
| unhurt to the water. Before we quit we 
| had hooked and released twenty-three bass 
| by actual count, the specimen we had re- 
| tained being the twenty-fourth one. And 
| we had covered only about five hundred 


feet of shore-line. 
On succeeding days we worked around 
the Aulneau Peninsula shore of Miles Bay, 


| eager to find out just how great was the 


small-mouth bass population. During this 
time we took a large number of bass, re- 
turning all except a few which we kept for 


| our own use. Never in my experience have 


I taken more and larger bass than I did 


| on this occasion. 


MALL-MOUTH bass were never na- 
tive to Lake of the Woods or the region. 
They were first planted in Long Bay in 
upper Lake of the Woods some thirty-five 


| years ago. Later plantings were made all 


the way from near Kenora to Berry River, 


| with the result that they took hold in a 


most amazing fashion. From upper Lake 
of the Woods they spread through the 
whole of Whitefish Bay ; but while numer- 
ous in that bay, they never seem to reach 


| a large size. 


At present, the smallmouths have in- 


| creased their range into Sabaskong Bay 


and westward around the Horn to the 
French Portage section. Apparently _no 
one had even suspected that Miles Bay 


| was populated with them. The waters are 


ideal for them, rocky and literally teem- 
ing with myriads of crawfish. 
On our way out we met two gentlemen 


| from Cincinnati who had just got up for 


a little fishing. They were surprised that 
we had taken no muskies, and stated that 
on their way out to a side camp they had 
done some casting, using a little feather 
minnow as a lure. One of the two gentle- 
men had hooked and landed a 30-pound 
muskie which they put on ice at the main 
camp. He thought it was a small fish, 
but it was the first muskie he had ever 
hooked—in fact, it was the first time 
he had ever been muskie fishing. Con- 
sidering me an authority on angling or 
something like that, he asked me to tell 


him what was the best lure for muskies, 

Later, as we watched the party out of 
sight, Ole straightened up from a slumped 
position. His eyes were directed toward 
the open tackle box from which glared 
many large plugs. He toyed with them, 
poking a speculative finger here and there, 

“I vas yust vundering,” he said, with a 
mixture of doubt and conjecture in his 
voice, “I vas vundering ef, maybe—” 

I halted him right there. “We've done 
enough vundering for one trip. You get 
that motor going.” 

The motor started, and we were headed 
for home. I have an idea that Ole is still 
wondering whether or not feather minnows 
are the thing to use on muskies ! 


DESERT MADNESS 


(Continued from page 20) 


The car climbed up a couple of places 
steep as the side of a house, wandered 
along a ridge, and then took a nose-dive 
down a steep slope. Suddenly I realized 
the advantage of having all those low 
gears. Brakes would never have held; 
but as the car came down on compression 
with a gear ratio of about a hundred to 
one, the wheels kept rolling along as 
casually as though there had been smooth 
pavement underneath. 

“For Pete’s sake!” I yelled. “Isn't there 
a road that goes where you want to go?” 

“Not where we're going,” Walt said. 
“And anyway, this would be a short-cut.” 

I wanted to get out of that car, and 
suddenly thought about my camera. 

“Listen,” I said. “I want to get some 
pictures of you birds. Let me out at the 
next level place.” 

That made a legitimate excuse. I got 
out and focused the camera. After that, 
whenever I’d see a steep pitch in the path 
of the front wheels I'd yell: “Here’s an- 
other picture. Let me out while you go over 
that one.” 

It worked well enough to save me on 
most of the shoot-the-chute places. 

Gradually I realized that this Leaping 
Lena was headed for a wash. We struck 
it, and the going was a little less spectacu- 
lar. We followed it up for a mile or s0 
and came to water. Don’t ask me how the 
water got there. But there it was—grass, 
willow trees and water. The boys decided 
to wait until night to get the best frog 
shooting; but there were some rabbits 
hanging around the willows, and we strung 
up our bows and took after the rabbits. 

I’m the world’s worst shot. However, 
I've shot with chaps who were rated as 
about the best in the world, but I've never 
seen shooting such as those two fellows 
put on. A frightened rabbit came tearing 
down the side of the hill. At about sixty 
yards, Walt sprawled his huge length into 
position, pulled back a long arrow that 
looked like a spear, and let go. The arrow 
traveled like a streak of light. It caught 
the rabbit through the right hip. Sixty sec- 
onds later Walt sneaked up close to where 
the rabbit was sitting tight and socked 
him on the head with a blunt arrow. 

“Yeah,” he drawled, “Ken and I ust- 
ally get game when we’re out. We never 
carry no meat. If we have a bow and 
arrow, we can keep ourselves in grub. 

Just figure for a minute what that means. 
I've hunted with a bow and arrow @ 
places that were teeming with game 
Sometimes I’ve killed rabbits. Lots of 
times I haven't. I’ve hunted with chaps 
who were rated as darned good $ 
Lots of times they’ve hunted and returned 
empty-handed. 

The desert doesn’t particularly teem 
with game. There’s tod much cover. 
seldom finds game concentrated the way 
it is around a fertile valley li 
alfalfa fields and bordered with good cover 
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I don’t mean that these boys are mar- 
yels. I've seen them shoot at tin cans 
and miss, but they don’t often shoot at 
game and miss. They’re just natural-born 
hunters; and when they turn loose an 
arrow at game, they're pretty apt to 
collect. 

We built a little fire and had supper. | 
After supper we went out with flashlights. 

Ken gave me a frog arrow. It was his 
own invention. 

“You won't need any feathers on it,” 
he said, “because the string that’s tied just 
below the nock acts just the same as 
feathers and holds it straight. You loop 
the string around your little finger and 
hold your little finger out straight when 
you pull the bow. The line uncoils and 
then, after the arrow hits, you pull it 
back by the string. Here, I'll show you. 
We'll go up to the lower end of this pool. 
You watch me make a couple of shots.” 

The arrow was a wicked-looking affair, 
with a sharp point in which had been 
fitted a peculiar barb which could be 
turned around so that it could be pulled 
out after the frog had been dragged 
ashore. 

I trailed along behind, holding the 
flashlight. The ground became marshy. I 
sank in wet black soil up to my ankles. 

Suddenly Ken said, “Hold that flash- 
light steady now, and I'll get this one.” 

I couldn’t see anything that looked like 
a frog. The beam of the flashlight showed 
the surface of a pool choked with moss 
and weeds. 

Ken pulled back the bow and let fly. 
The arrow sped away down the beam of 
light thrown by the flashlight, the line 
uncoiling smoothly from Ken’s little finger. 
It hit the water about forty feet away, 
and Ken made a grimace because he had 
missed. Personally, I hadn’t seen any- 
thing to shoot at, so I didn’t see anything 
to apologize about. 

Ken pulled in the line and looped it 
over his little finger. We moved about 
eight or ten feet, and then suddenly he 
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shoot ‘em with six-shooters. Tomorrow 
we'll go where they ain’t so wild, and we 
can shoot ’em by daylight. Now go ahead | 
and get your arrow ready, and let me take 
the flashlight.” 2 

My hands were jittery as I got the 
arrow ready and coiled the fish cord 
around my little finger. 

There’s one,” Ken exclaimed. “It’s 
one cwenty-two inches long. Look at him!” | 
, rN may have played a trick on me. | 
ay § now just how far away the frog | 
a ‘ say about twenty-five feet. At | 
sia pomnte he looked just about. the | 
“We Of a turkey platter. I pulled back the 
arrow and let fly. 


he arrow jumped when it left the bow- 
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string. I knew it was going to be a poor 
shot. A poor release, to an archer, is like 
a slice to a golfer. The arrow never reach- 
ed the frog. When it was about half-way 
there, I suddenly felt my arm yanked out 
by the roots and my little finger almost 
torn off. The arrow jerked back, splash- 
ing into the water, and the frog emitted a 
derisive “br-r-r-r-r-r” and slid smoothly 
down into the green depths of the pool. 

I inspected the damage. 

“You bent your finger,” Ken said. 

I looked at what was ieft of my little 
finger and spouted cuss words. 

“Try carrying it in a coil and then toss 


| it down on the ground just before you 
| shoot,” Ken advised. 


I coiled the line. 

“It was a big one,” he said, and it was 
his turn to look at me reproachfully. 

I pretended that I hadn't heard him. 


E moved along a few feet, and Ken 
picked out another one. This time it 
took me about five minutes to see what Ken 
claimed was a bullfrog. All I ever saw 
little protuberance sticking up 
through the weeds which choked the sur- 


| face of the pond. I coiled the line and drew 


back the arrow. The shot was a bit low. 


| A huge bullfrog jumped up in the air, 
| belly-flopped into the pool with a noise 


like a 50-pound rock striking water, and 
vanished from sight. The barbs of the ar- 
row caught on weeds, and when I tried to 
pull in the string it broke, leaving the ar- 


| row out in the pool. 


Walt, who had gone around on the other 
side and annexed himself half a dozen bull- 


| frogs, found a log somewhere, shoved it 


into the water, and eventually salvaged 
my arrow. By that time, the frogs had 
been frightened away. 

I shivered in wet shoes for half an hour, 
waiting for them to come back, and then 


| got eight or ten more shots. Notice that 
| I'm passing lightly over those eight or ten 


shots. What I’m trying to convey is that 
I shot the whole darned evening and didn’t 
collect a single frog. 

We camped out that night, and the next 
morning the Leaping Lena hurtled over 
mountain ranges, charged boulder-strewn 


| washes, roared its way up mountain passes, 
| slid its belly over jagged crests, and, by 
| the grace of Divine Providence, arrived 


right side up in another cafion with more 
water. The frogs here were smaller but 
bolder. I finally learned to detect them, 
picking out little projections which I 
learned were frogs’ eyes. I’d sock an arrow 
at one, and when the line didn’t tangle 
into a hopeless snarl the arrow would hiss 
into the water anywhere from one to 
three inches away from the frog. 

I realized there was a knack about it 
that I didn’t have. The shots were fairly 
long, averaging around forty feet. A bull- 
frog at that distance isn't a particularly 
large mark, but Walt Wilhelm smacked 
a dozen big, fat ones in fifteen consecutive 
shots and then decided to stop. 

Finally I grew desperate, waded out 
into the pool and stood still like a crane 
until the frogs began to come up. I got 
some shots now at from fifteen to twenty 
feet, and still couldn’t hit them. 

Then suddenly I got the knack of the 
thing. I don’t know just how it happened, 
but I smacked a frog, dead-center, and 
then the very next shot connected with an- 
other. I lost all sense of time and place. I 
knew in a vague way that it was past noon. 
The desert sun, beating down on the sur- 
face of the water and reflecting back into 
my face, was rapidly burning me to a crisp. 
My arms and shoulders were sore. I was 
soaking wet. But I was having the time of 
my life. 

I suppose, as game shooting goes, kill- 
ing bullfrogs would have a rating some- 
thing above swatting house flies. But spot- 


ting a frog fifty or sixty feet away ang 
stalking up on him through the water with 
a bow and arrow, figuring your distance 
and making a shot at just about your ex. 
treme range, is a sport fit for the gods 

It was while we were sitting around the 
camp fire, cooking frogs’ legs, that I really 
got acquainted with Ken and Walt. People 
open up out in the desert when they're 
sitting around a camp fire and Swapping 
yarns. 

“I guess we'd have more money,” Wal 
figured, “if we didn’t go hunting so much,” 

“What would you do with the money” 
I asked, “if you had it?” a 

“Well, if I had lots of it,” he said, “Ig 
use it to get enjoyment out of life.” 

“You mean you'd want a swell home 
somewhere in the city?” I asked. 

He looked at me scornfully. 

Ken threw more sage-brush on the fire. 
It flamed into brilliance, and I could see 
their faces, bronzed with desert sunlight, 
stamped with that serenity which comes to 
men who have spent most of their lives jn 
the open. 

“When we find this Peg Leg Mine, we're 
going to have plenty of money,” Ken said, 

I stuck to my original theme. “What are 
you going to do with it?” I asked. 

“We'll enjoy life,” Walt insisted. 

“How?” 

“Why,” he said, looking at me with sur- 
prise, “livin’ the kind of a life we want to 
live. We'll go out hunting in the desert 
whenever we want to go.” 

For a moment there was silence, broken 
only by the crackling of the sage-brush as 
the flames licked up through it. The boys 
seemed to recognize that something needed 
clarifying. They exchanged glances. 

“Listen,” Walt explained, “don’t get me 
wrong. We ain’t hunting the lost mines be- 
cause we want to find ’em; we're just 
hunting ’em for the pleasure of hunting 
em. 

I looked across the camp fire. Here were 
men the depression hadn’t touched; here 
were men who were living life and enjoy- 
ing every minute of it. They were in the 
pink of condition. They loved the desert, 
and they loved their bows and arrows. 
Above all, they loved the thrill of adven- 
ture. If they had a million dollars a month 
to spend, they couldn’t possibly get any 
greater enjoyment from life. They might 
get less. Of course, these guys were gooly 


HEN I got back to Hollywood, the 

whole thing would seem crazy. Bull- 
frogs in the desert ! A 1923 automobile that 
snorted up mountain ranges where a horse 
couldn’t go! Men who were looking for 
lost gold in the desert and shooting bull- 
frogs with a bow and arrow in between 
times. But right now, under the spell of 
the desert and the crackling warmth of the 
camp fire, it seemed to me that money 
pretty much a mirage; that the real coi 
of life isn’t gold, but the capacity to live, 
the vitality to cope with life. 

I fought off the idea. My civilized cot 
sciousness told me that the real things ® 
life are money, the hectic competition 0! 
civilization, working under such a nerve 
strain that only sedatives bring  slep 
thinking up methods of juggling collaterd 
so the cold-eyed banker will extend addi- 
tional credit, sitting down in stuffy restat 
rants ordering highly spiced, indi 
foods, and ending up with a blood-pressure 
and a diet. 

But somehow, with the desert madnes 
gripping me, it seemed that civilizaiet 
was goofy and the only real sanity 
to be found under the stars. | $ ny 
sleeping bag and let myself drift off into 
dreamless slumber, while the stars 2 
ed serenely overhead. From the es 
the sound of bullfrogs mingled with 
yells of a coyote. : 

Gosh, but these guys were nuts: 
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SPORTSMEN 


TUITE 


Battling Old Father Neptune 


LOT of rude words have been 
heaped upon “the sunshine soldier 
and the summer patriot” ever 
since the days of old Tom Paine, 

that fiery orator of the Revolution. The 
fellow who tries to beat the game by tak- 
ing all the easy portions and ducking out 
when things get bad, enjoys few friends 
and no reputation as a he-man, in what- 
ever activity of life he evinces this form 
of strategy. 

This leads up to the question: What of 
the sunshine sailor—in our own sport? 
There are qualifying features to this, of 
course. It is not my intention now, or 
ever, to cultivate the spirit of foolhardi- 
ness, for it is a wise man who, knowing the 
limitations of his boat and the hazards of 
big water ahead, carefully chooses his 
weather before venturing out. The world 
of sport has long since come to do homage 
to common sense as a prime factor, at the 
same time praising courage when circum- 
stances call it forth. 

The purpose of these more or less 
philosophical observations is to introduce 
a discussion of those measures, with which 
every boat owner should be familiar, to 
reduce the hazards of a blow. It is neces- 
sarily limited, too, to cruisers; as the 
owner of an outboard outfit or runabout 
knows he doesn’t belong out on big water 
during a squall, and he usually has speed 
enough to get to shelter of one kind or 
another before the threatening squall 
breaks. If he hasn’t, a kind Providence 
usually brings him home somehow, as the 
foolish boatman seems to have a corner 


Some tips for the sunshine sailor 
when comes the rainy day 


on providential care, judging from the 
incredibly few accidents of a serious nature 
which occur among the hundreds of thou- 
sands of power boats in use. But that fool- 
ish boatman usually gets his hair up and 
doesn’t forget it, even though he may never 
tell about it, or if he does, it is a long time 
afterward. 

We can get a fair idea of what weather 
is impending by watching the daily gov- 
ernment weather reports, the moon, the 
clouds and the barometer. Most of us keep 
close watch on these, in season, and govern 
cour actions accordingly. Even so, we 
should carry the proper equipment for ad- 
verse weather, as we carry a fire ex- 
tinguisher for use in case of fire aboard, 
which is a much more remote possibility 
than an unexpected squall. 

I am assuming that every boat owner 
has had the wisdom to equip his craft with 
ample anchor lines, both as to length and 
diameter, in proportion to the depth of 
the water he plies and the pull of his boat 
when tugged at by wind and current. Also, 
I must assume that he has, at least, one 
heavy storm-weight anchor aboard in ad- 
dition to the lighter one he uses daily. If 
he has not, he has overlooked some of his 
most important equipment, either through 
ignorance or neglect. He can hardly plead 
the former, for today he has the benefit of 
the experience and advice of other boat 


owners nearby, who are always glad to 
aid, in every way possible, a newcomer 
to their sport. 

If he operates his boat on exceedingly 
wide water, such as one of the Great 
Lakes, or an ocean or the Gulf of Mexico, 
and goes far out for fishing or cutting 
across between widely separated head- 
lands, he should carry a sea anchor—pro- 
vided the depth is such as to preclude the 
practical use of ground tackle. A sea 
anchor or marine drag, is a large conical 
canvas bag, not unlike a parachute and in- 
tended for catching onto the water as the 
parachute does to the air. The action of 
the water makes the sea anchor far less 
effective than a bottom anchor, but it does 
help to hold the boat in a storm. 


OWEVER, if the depth is not too 
great, the average boat will not re- 
quire a sea anchor, but may rely on good 
ground tackle instead. It has always been 
my policy to recommend the kedge type 
of anchor as the most effective. I have 
found it so; and the best authorities sup- 
port it. For everyday use, many boats are 
equipped with navy type anchors as these 
are more compact and more easily han- 
dled than the kedge. However, they do 
not hold nearly so well, and the storm- 
weight anchor should certainly be a kedge. 
It can be stowed away under the cockpit 
floor on a frame built for the purpose to 
keep it above the water in the bilge. 
If, however, one is caught out with only 
a single anchor, the effectiveness of this 
anchor can be greatly enhanced by lashing 


Here is the new, 1936, 32-foot A. C. F. “Wanderer,” capable of 18 m. p. h., with twin Chrysler Ace motors 
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Want a New Gun—Free? 


If you want a new shotgun or rifle, or any 
article of shooting equipment, including 
ammunition, boots and clothing or a new 
rod—or any article of camping or fishing 
equipment—why not get it from us with- 
out cost to yourself by spending a few 
hours getting subscriptions for us? Hun- 
dreds of readers have earned thousands of 
dollars’ worth of finest quality supplies 
in this manner. So can you. Write today 
for complete information. ; 
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Planing on the Saginaw River in an Eddy Aqua-Flow 


a metal pail or other weight about mid- 


way in the line length. The movement of 


| this weight up and down as the boat 
| tugs at the anchor, tightening the line, 


serves to cushion the jerks upon the anchor 


| which might otherwise pull it loose and 
| cause it to drag. Some experienced old- 


timers recommend the placing of the light- 
er anchor on the same single line. Others 
contend that it is better, when two anchors 


| can be put out, that each be on a separate 
line, the lines making a “V” 


from the 
bow, and the anchors not to be placed too 
far apart, as this would increase the strain 
on the cables. The reason I lean to the 


| “V" method with two lines is that if the 
| single line should part, the boat would 
| lose both anchors and would have to get 


and keep under way until shelter was 
reached or the squall over. With the two 
lines, however, should one part, the chances 
are the other would hold. But if the two 
lines were placed properly, the pull would 
be so equally divided that there is little 
likelihood that either would part. 

The proportion of length of line to depth 
of water should be as great as practicable. 
Four times the length of line to the depth 
is recommended and double that is better. 
However, the use of a weight on the mid- 
dle of the line is recommended to offset 
one that is too short. 

If there is a shoal or shore near where 


| the boat is anchored in a blow, the skipper 
| should take a bearing or two in order to 


learn whether or not his boat is securely 
anchored. Even in comparatively smooth 
water, a boat may slowly drag her anchor 
in a tide or current, and in rough water she 
may move closer and closer to danger with 
every wave and not be noticed until the 
distance has been uncomfortably reduced. 
With an off-shore blow, of course, unless 


| there is a bar or other obstruction farther 


out, this is not likely to result in having 
the boat pull loose unless the anchors reach 
water too deep for them to hold. In that 
event, the boat may roll in the trough of 
the sea until she can be gotten under way 
and worked back in toward shore, and 
water shallow enough for her hooks to 
hold. But with a lee-shore—it is most im- 
portant that the boat does not drag her 
anchors, and, in such a situation, a skipper 
is wise to put out his heaviest ground 
tackle at the beginning of a blow and, 
therefore, feel secure throughout. 

In an ordinary blow, that is, when the 
wind and water are such as to make it 
possible for the boat to continue under 
way, the waves should be hit at an angle, 
even if the boat is taken somewhat out of 
the straight course in so doing. The buffet- 
ing is so materially reduced by this that the 
additional distance and fuel expended are 
well worth it. It is also good practice to 
proceed at reduced speed, as this reduces 
the impact of the waves. But there is one 
thing to be watched carefully when con- 
tinuing under way in a blow—that is the 
fuel. If there is not ample gas, it is ad- 
visable to drop anchor and wait ; for witha 
boat out of fuel, wallowing in the trough 
of the sea, while the crew try to get out 
the ground tackle and make her fast, is 
a situation fraught with hazards. A man 


might fall overboard—the worst possible 
time for such an emergency. 

It may sound a bit serious, this talking 
about squalls, but they come in the best 
regulated seasons, and it is only the part 
of wisdom for every skipper to carry am. 
ple equipment for them. When he has been 
in a few, and learned a lesson by expe- 
rience, which he already knew—probably 
in the abstract—he will learn to take a 
fierce joy in riding out a storm, in pitting 
his wits against old Father Neptune, who 
isn’t such a tough guy, after all, providing 
the skipper uses his head. 


FOR THE SWIMMERS 


LMOST every power-boat owner, or 

member of his family, uses the boat 
some of the time, for swimming as well 
as for fishing and cruising. Unless every- 
one in the party, who is going in, is an 
expert swimmer, it is well to exercise a 
few precautions. A 50-foot length of sash 
cord with one end made fast to a cleat 
aboard—preferably at the stern, with a 
life preserver tied to the other end—makes 
an excellent life line. If there is a current, 
this life preserver lies at the end of the 
tether, astern. And let anyone see how 
long they can ride it, if the current or tide 
is a bit swift. You will find it a bucking 


The big cockpit of the 16-foot Dodge fist 
ing boat, makes it an extremely use} 
craft for all purposes 


bronco which will throw you in a few 
seconds. But if you should get caught lm 
the current, it is easy to catch onto the 
and pull back up to the boat. ‘ 
Another device for more expert swiir 
mers is to rig up a spring-board on the 
boat. If the boat is a cruiser, this cam 
done quite simply. It should be re 
of course, with a block secured 
to raise it up sufficiently, and only an over 
hanging block on deck, under wh 
back end of the board is held by meai 
of a couple of bolts with wing nuts. © 
tending over the bow, the spring 
does not affect the trim of the boat. 
And then there is the aquaplane. One 
be obtained in well-designed type from 
sporting goods houses, or a fair one cai 
be made on which to experiment, 
a couple of 12 x 1 planks, held toget 
with cross-pieces, and with a rope 
attached to one end in which 1s, 
ring or towing bridle. 
(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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Pheasants and Pheasant 


T has been a long time since I have 
had much to say on this subject in 
print. However, the subject of hand- 
ling pheasants, particularly by pointers 
and setters, is of perpetual and constant 
interest. If I didn’t already know it— 
letters from readers would prove it to me. 
One letter that I took particular pains to answer was from 
a man who had two quail dogs and had moved from Illinois 
to one of the Dakotas—or maybe it was Minnesota. He was 
invited by his new friends to go on a pheasant hunt. He took 
just the older of his two dogs. As a result of his experience 
that day, he wrote me a very appealing letter. He was afraid 
to subject the young dog to the same sort of hunting. He was 
worried for fear he might have to forego the pleasure of using 
the younger dog. His letter so truly reflected his perfectly 
natural concern that I went the limit to help him in my reply. 
Now there are a number of ways you can hunt pheasants. 
When I tell you that I have hunted them in all these various 
ways, I do so merely because I hope to avoid being 
considered one-sided. There are several ways you can 
get results. It pretty much nets down to a matter 
of what you most like. 
You can gang up with a party and march across 
a field a few paces apart and literally sweep it clean. 
You don’t need any kind of a dog if your army is 
big enough. If the unseen pheasants which are run- 
ning before you have some objective to head for, such 
as a fenced end of the field or cover of some sort, that 
is when the shooting will occur. The extent of it will 
be governed merely by the number of pheasants the 
field you have swept may contain. If the party files 
along on a pretty even line, there is no particular 
reason for anybody to get hurt. Whether you get a 


A, Gray’s Lady Go Lightly has a pheasant dead 


to rights, and no foolin’ 


There are several ways to 
get results on ringnecks. 
All of them are good fun 


bird or not depends on various circum- 
stances. If you are on the far left end of 
the line, and the birds all get up to the 
right, you may lose out. If birds flush so 
that several fellows shoot at once, no one 
knows to a certainty who has scored—but 
you should have meat. How you divide it 
up is not a matter for this discussion. If you like that sort of 
hunting, I am happy to pronounce it reasonably effective at 
certain times and under certain conditions. A finding dog is of 
no special value. A retriever might help greatly in saving 
crippled game and retrieving it to bag. A great many people 
like this sort of hunting. They enjoy the sociability of the crowd 
and the smell of powder at the end of a drive. 

I know from authentic reports I have had from reliable peo- 
ple that beagles and bassets can be used effectively in hunting 
pheasants. 1 have had a long-standing invitation to shoot 
pheasants behind bassets, but I just haven’t been able to ar- 
range it yet and hence can’t speak with first-hand authority. 


dog, Paliacho Ir. s Pal, owned by Fred Pike 


A famous pheasa 


I know pheasants pretty well, however, and can conceive that 
a keen interest might be developed in hunting these beautiful 
big birds behind trailing dogs. (When I say that I mean 
hounds, whose business it is to trail, so that they are working 
naturally according to their instincts and custom. I want any 
other breed but hounds to take them by body scent.) 

There is one thing in favor of either hounds or spaniels in 
pheasant hunting and that is you can kill a rabbit here and 
there without having to worry as to the effect on the dog. I 
must get to the matter of having that pheasant hunt with 
beagles or bassets. I believe I'll get a real kick out of it—once, 
anyhow. I do not believe I would care to switch as a steady 
diet from pointers and setters to hounds for feathered game. 
But don’t misunderstand me—that’s just a personal expres- 
sion. I’m mighty favorable to the idea of using beagles or 
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A WHOLESOME FOOD ~—" a : | 
to Keep Dogs Healthy | NEMA} 


WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 
Large Roundworms 
and Hookworms 
Dependable, safe, easy-to- 
give worm treatment. 
Keep your dog worm free 
and thrifty. 


You can count on Milk-Bone to help keep | 
your dog healthy. It is made of the food | 
elements a dog needs—clean beef meat, 
milk, cereals and food minerals in correct | 
proportions. Every ingredient is pure and | 
wholesome, and every step in the prepara- | 
tion of Milk-Bone is safeguarded with the | 
high standards of cleanliness you’d insist | 
upon in your own kitchen. Get Milk-Bone 
from your dealer today, or send a post-card | 
for a free sample to: Dept. D-936, Milk- 
Bone Bakery, National Biscuit Company, 
449 West 14th Street, New York City. 
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General Boots, a fine setter owned by | 
Kent W. Hughes 





bassets for pheasants. I can imagine much 
to commend it. I'll tell you more about it 
later. I'll give you first-hand impressions 
sometime later when I’ve had my hunt 
and don’t have to depend on hearsay in or- | 
der to form my judgment. 
And, of course, the various spaniels are 
| known to make good practical pheasant 
| dogs. Somehow I have had quite a hanker- 
ing to hunt pheasants behind a well-trained 
brace of cute little cockers. A friend of 
mine had one to train some little time ago | al 
and we had a lot of fun with him in | ILL yardbreak and teach your dog to th 
pheasant country. In pheasant hunting ” find and handle coveys, find and te 
there is always the unfortunate number of Sa ng nieds, and » be oy shot 
crippled birds which get away. That is pr mecny Sy! se an pred, Beta 
something that gives me constant pangs references. You pay after return of dog. 
of regret. It is the reason I would like to Have lots of birds to train cn. 
see a law making it illegal for a man even | 
| to shoot at a pheasant unless accompanied 
by a dog to retrieve the game. I expect 
we'll never see that come to pass as there | 
would be too much protest—but, boys, if 
our dogs were all good retrievers each dog 
| would save about as much game as a good 
| warden. Any of the spaniels will probably 
| save more crippled game than pointers or 
setters. 
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WINGAN KENNELS 


JAY F. CARLISLE, Owner 
Labrador Retrievers at Stud 


Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Pons of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Banchory Trump of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Mars of Wingan 
Imp. Liddly Bulfinch of Wingan 

Imp. Banchory Night Light of Wingan 
tancstone Ben of Wingan 


PUPPIES FOR SALE 


DAVID D. ELLIOT, Manager 
Box 4 East Islip New York 


Jackson’s Training Kennels 


Lavonia, Ga. 


Yankee or Bull Terriers 


also bull pups cheap. Grown dogs reasonable; 
ship anywhere and live delivery guaranteed 
Largest shippers in Dixie. Guaranteed healing 
agent for skin troubles $1. Dog collars and har 
ness made to order. 

BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 














Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
With the SHORTENED SEA- 
SON, you cannot afford to lose 
a single duck. 

A Chesapeake will bring you 
every cripple, or dead bird. 


LAKE COMO KENNELS 





HEN you can hunt pheasants with 
slow-going pointers or setters—which 
either do or do not put their noses to the 
ground—and you may put your allotted 

Communicate with | quota of birds in the bag, just the same as 
CAR ee _ | you would with spaniels. As a matter of 
Philadelphia Pa. fact, I'd infinitely rather hunt over a merry 
spaniel than a close-creeping pointer or . me up 
setter. I’d at least be watching a dog 4737 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois aw 
working * ‘according to his lights.” And the sib 
spaniels are eager and merry—while it’s gat 


almost a foregone conclusion that a creep- , ! cir 
ing pointer or setter isn’t and by no stretch Tw o great books! | 
‘ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING" the 


of the imagination could be considered so. 

Still, you can kill some game over these the 
cautious dogs, and for those who like it I Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 72 Pages 
would certainly say that is their preroga- “ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” dog 


tive. But a creeping, overly cautious point- 
= Second Edition, 126 Pages 


SELLING OUT 
The finest breeding of Irish Water the 
Spaniels in the U. S. A. ga 


as we are confining our efforts to Gordon 
Setters only. Write for list and prices. the 


SERLWAY KENNELS Po: 











Marvadel Kennels 


Curly-Coated Retrievers 
PUPPIES 
from Imported Stock 
Address al] correspondence to 
J. GOULD REMICK 
39 Broadway 
New York City 














Irish Water Spaniels 


A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 
that has served American Sportsmen for over half a 
century, wonderful intelligence and affection. Easy to 
train and handle. Size, strength and a coat for the 
“toughest going’, All the ‘‘wonderful stunts’’ the 
others do is Past History for PAT. l’uppies, young- 
sters, trained dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery and 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 











° . ~ . 
High Class Shooting Dogs 
We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are carefully trained 
and thoroughly experienced in the field, have dogs 
trained to hunt both close and wide, with and without 
papers. Price very reasonable. shipped for trial, see 
one, try it before you buy. Also sold on time payment 
Don't delay, send for our prices and other information 

to-day 
FRYE'’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENN. 











GUN 
DOGS 


e Pointers 
e English Setters 
e Spaniels 


Shown at work in the field at any time 
by appointment 


ELIAS (ELCOVA) VAIL 
FREEDOM PLAINS ROAD 








POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


er or setter will never give you a good 


stanch point—and the spaniels don’t even | 
| try to—which is why I’d vote for the latter. 


Or you can hunt pheasants over good, 


| fast, wide, eager, stylish, stanch pointers 


and setters. You'll enjoy one good com- 
panion—two at the most. Don’t take the 
third man if you can help it—and not even 
then unless he really “fits.” And with this 
sort of hunting, in my humble judgment, 
you have the supreme in sport. If your 


| fast, wide, eager, stylish dog isn’t stanch, 
| he’ll flush every pheasant out of gun range 


and you'll never have a shot. You may lose 
some birds anyhow, 
standing corn where they won't lie. But, 
boys, I'll tell you one thing—and that is 
that the faster and more decisive the dog— 
if he’s stanch—the more solid points you'll 
see. 
That's 
realize. 
they must have a 
because they 
won't lie anyhow, and by the dog working 
close, they will get some shots. Now that 
may sound all right in theory, but it just 


what so many fellows 


close, poky-going dog 


if he hits them in | 


don’t | 
A good many get the idea that | 


think too many pheasants | 


By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve, 
The training chapters in the setter book are W 
Merwyn Lloyd, experienced trainer of shooting dogs. 

“Received your book on ‘All Setters and Their 
Training’ and will say it is a great book, a 
my dog working fine; will finish her up along about 
August when we ean get into the fields again 
A. E. DICKSON." 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING= 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
ar’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $1.50) gay 
? THEIR 


ye 
ALL SPANIELS AND te 
RAINING $035 








Or: 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING= 
$2.00—post 


prepaid 
ear’s ae to gree é & STREAM $1.50 
ct TTER AND THEIR - 
RAI NIN ic om) 28 
$3.30 











FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York. N. Y. 
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doesn’t work out in practice. If your poky 
dog goes out at all, and doesn’t hold them, 
the chances are too many flushes will be 
out of range. If they’re out of range, they 
might just as well be a half mile as ten 
yards. The reason the poky dog doesn’t 
get better results is because of the very 
nature of things. He approaches pheasants 
so cautiously in the first place that they 
start running—and when they start run- 
ning, nothing can stop them. Such a dog 
is apt to be “fidgety” on game when he 
does point. The result is that even the 
game he manages to point after a fashion 
doesn’t stick tight. They get “fidgety” too 
move on. 
= the other hand, a bold dog which 
dashes up to body scent, sure of his nose 
—and then skids to a stop, turning abso- | 
lutely to marble—that dog is on the bird 
before the bird starts to run. Then he | 
points with such rock-like stanchness that 
the bird is fairly mesmerized, so to speak, 
into sticking. And when you have that, | 
you have real dog work on pheasants. | 
There are just lots of dogs that handle | 
’em that way, and they are the real pheas- 
ant dogs. : ° 
Last fall three of us were hunting one 
afternoon over the kind of pheasant dogs 
that thrill you—the kind that please you by 








How’s this for a high-headed point? The 
pointer is Tonquish Pat 


their manner of hunting before they find 
game, thus contributing to your enjoyment 
very materially—and the kind that handle 
the pheasants with such spectacular and 
positive decision that it makes you kick 
up your heels. We tried to keep these dogs 
away from standing corn as much as pos- 
sible because we weren't out just to kill 
game—but to do it in a way and under 
circumstances that contribute to the deeper 
pleasures of the sport. The three of us got 


DOG CHOW CONTAINS 
the FACAKM GOODNESS 


BUILDS PEP AND CONDITION! 


HIS YEAR give your dog a helping hand 

before season opens. Build him up with 
the rich, fresh goodness of PUR-A-TENE, the 
new concentrate of vitamin-A from vegetables. 
It strengthens and “tones up” his insides, build- 
ing pep and condition for long days in the field. 
Start feeding Dog Chow now and see the results 
when that first day comes. Tear out this ad 
and send it for FREE SAMPLE of Dog Chow, 
the complete story of PUR-A-TENE, and the 


name of your neighborhood dealer. 





PURINA MILLS, 805W Checkerboard Sq., St. Louis, Mo. 











the Ohio limit of six cock birds. Each of 
these six birds was killed over a positive 
point—points where we had to go to the 
dog while the dog held the bird for us to 
get there. 


HE others had theirs before I got | 

mine. My first one came when one of 
the setters disappeared on a good cast and 
I had to go look for him. A fellow can’t 
trust his estimate of time under such cir- 
cumstances, but it must have taken me at 
least the better part of fifteen minutes be- 
fore I found the dog. This was because he 
was tucked away in a little ditch and out | 
of sight from where I’d been working. He | 
had held this point all the time. I could 
have walked a mile to reach him, he had 
the bird “pinned” so securely. He had a 
cock pheasant “locked up tight” all that 
time and it was the first one I put into the | 
game bag. 

Vhere we were shooting they ask you 
a stop at five o'clock. At twenty minutes | 
. five I still needed another cock. So I 
bitch 3 alone and took a little setter | 
a W rd made just a twenty-minute cir- 
po pe ye headed back without having 
well any lusiness, She was scooting along 
nl Tont of me in an open field. Sud- 

y she fairly shot into a point, twisted 


Pointers and Setters 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Champion bloodlines such as Tr. Ch. Mack 
Pritchette—Double Ch. Nuggm, Double 
Ch. Gayboy—Tr. Ch. Feagins Mohawk 
Pal—Ch. Eagle Ferris and others. Broken 
dogs and nicely started young dogs— 
puppies 3 to 6 months old—moderately 
priced—over distemper—Field quality 

bench type. 


ANWOOD KENNELS, Breinigsville, Pa. 





German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD. WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 














Pointers and Setters 


Scientifically bred, forty years’ experience. 
Nugym and Village Boy blood predominates. 
Puppies. Young stock and trained dogs at all 
times. 

VINTON W. MASON 


Box 227 Cambridge A, Mass. 


German Shorthair 


Puppies and half-grown dogs for sale. 
Blood lines of such dogs as Benno v 
Schlossgarten, Bob v Winterhauch, etc. 
If you want something better than the 
average run, write to me. 

Joseph Burkhart, St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin 

















IRISH SETTERS 


From three to eighteen months, carrying 
the greatest field blood 
of this and the old coun- 
try. Sires: Smada Irish 
Rex, Red Jacket’s Back- 
lash, Imp. Red Buccaneer 

Training All Breeds 
Force retrieving, field work 
on birds 


DR. R. J. SMITH, Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 


DOG TRAINER 


We are ready to train your Setter, Pointer, Retriever 
or Spaniel. Send now, don't procrastinate. 30 years’ ex- 
perience handling and shooting in the brush and afield. 
3 trainers. Ideal conditions, Recommendations, 11 years 
trainer and guide to Thos. A. Yawkey, Red Sox owner. 


Address E. N. Atherton, Upper Gloucester, Me. Ship 
te Danville Junction, Me. Tel. New Gloucester 19-2! 














FOR SALE 
German Shorthair Pointers 
Dilwyne Amour @ Dilwyne Annetta 


Sire—Treff v Gertrudenhammer, 
Dam—Bess Kothenwald. 
Whelped April 21, 1934. Color—Liver & white ticked. 
Amour—Best Shorthair at Morris & Essex 1935—- 
Best of Breed at Madison Square Garden 1936, For 


Particulars, 
LWYNE KENNELS 
John J. Kelly, Mor., Box 20, Montchanin, Delaware 
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weather. 


(Est. 1869) 


ie 


ar 


tested for 10 years 
v omplete, bal- 
nced diet for all breeds of 
95 @nd pups Comes 
s ready to eat—just add milk 
5S ibs ilies $1. or water. Costs less be 
All Prices F 8 Derwood 
4. (Freight Extro . 


A cause you buy direct from 
Ces 


the mill. Order today 


THE DERWOOD MILL 


DEPT. FS-9 DERWOOD, MD. 


d7'x14'x5! 


0 LICL, iF y,..and 
Show Champion and Field Trial Winner Pennine Pa- 
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Keep your dog from straying and mingling with other 

dogs with “Buffalo’’ PORTABLE FENCING. Neat, attrac- 

tive, a suitable runway for a fine animal. Sections made 

of welded steel frame, heavy wire, galvanized, for all 

Easily and quickly erected, moved, stored. 
SEND 6c POSTAGE FOR BOOKLET 85-G 


Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc. 


574 TERRACE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


> ; 


English Setters 
of Debonair 


LLEWELLIN.- 
LAVERACK 


Beautiful young- 
sters and pup- 
pies sired by the 
Great English 

American 


and Champion Heplers J. F. of Debonair, out 
t Brood Matrons sired by Champions. Perfect 


eo ena eal condition and delivery guaranteed. Prices 
a 


nd $50. Service to Patron $40, to J. F. $35 

E. B. McINTYRE, Silver Spring, Maryland 

(6 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W 








English Setter Pups 


PUPS’ SIRE THE NOTED ENGLISH SETTER 
PENNY PATRON. Pups’ dam a daughter of CITATION 
and grand-daughter of UNOMONT’S CHICK, she 
high bred and high class bitch. Pups whelped May 235, 
1936. Some white, black, tan & ticked. Two white 
orange, show type & field qualities. Write for pictures 
& five generations’ breeding. $35.00 each—worth $60.00 
each. Pups shipped and sold on approval, in excellent 
health, five-generation pedigree 


HOWARD W. HALL Moultrie, Ga. 














English Setters 


Sired by Sam Illsley, Racketeer and Gentleman 
Ginger’s Bob, three of the greatest setters in 
America. Stylish puppies that you will be thrill- 
ed to shoot over. Guaranteed to please . . . $25 
to $35. Pictures and pedigrees on request. 


EDWIN KNAPP Stoneway Waverly, N. Y. 


33'14% Reduction 


on Setters, Pointers, Fox, Coon and 
Rabbit hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalog 10 cents. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


BERRY KENTUCKY 











FOR SALE 


Eight perfectly developed, farm-raised 


English Setter Puppies 


3 mo’s. old, by an outstanding son of Ch. Brownie’s 
Spot, out of an exceptionally fast Pocono Lad bitch: 
males $35, females $25. 2 males, their full brothers, 
19 mo's. old: $55, $40. Write for references, photo- 
graphs, pedigree and full particulars to 


CAROLUS A. WADE Phoenixville, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


Pedigreed Quality Shooting Dogs, Pointers and 
English Setters broken on Grouse, Ringneck, 
Quail and Woodcock. All dogs shown on game 
at the kennels by appointment. Young dogs 
nicely started, $75.00 and up. 
RED ROSE KENNELS 
142 E. Chestnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 
D. H. NISSLEY, D. D. S. (Owner) 








English Setters—Dual Type 


An English setter of correct type and conformation not 
only makes the best shooting-dog, but is a source of 
pride and pleasure to his owner at all times. 

Puppies of exceptional breeding and type for sale 
at very reasonable prices. Apply: 
DR. W. F. DAW, 2796 Burdick Ave., Victoria, B. C. 
Breeder of Champion Gore’s Blue Pal; Ch. Seales Ar- 
butus Blue; Ch. Jiggs Mallwyd D; Ch. Sandy D; Ch. 
Dusky D: Ch. Mallwyd Pal; Ch. Geoffrey D; Ch. Gen- 
eral D; Ch. Marian D, ete. 


SETTERS FOR SALE 


One handsome grouse dog, four years, thorough- 
ly broken ; several younger setters with one and 
two seasons’ experience; a few young puppies 
of my own breeding from choice hunting stock. 


W. Lee White, 270 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 
English, Irish and 


Gordon Setter Puppies 
English and Gordon Crossed 


Pedigreed, 3 to 6 months old. Schooled to work in 
yard and field. Not shy of noise or man. A few finished 
shooting bitches and dogs. Sold to make good if well 
handled. Blood will tell. Express C. O. D. Inspection 
Hobby Kennels, Route No. 2, Box 290, Norfolk, Va. 





OutstandingGunDogs 


for sale. They have had lots of ex- 
perience. Pictures and other informa- 
tion on request. We train and board 
dogs. Write for terms. 


FORD’S KENNELS 





Lavonia Georgia 








HIGH CLASS 
Pointers and Setters 


Sportsmen, you can buy one of my high-class 
shooting dogs for $75.00. I also have some at 
$50.00 each. These dogs are trained thorough- 
ly. All dogs shipped on trial. 


CLAYTON’S KENNELS, Finger, Tenn. 














Tw LLEWELLIN DOGS, Four years old. Crack- 

erjack grouse, wood-cock and quail dogs, nice re- 
trievers, wide shooting experience, $125 each. Twe 
pointer dogs, three years old. Two setter dogs, two 
years old, with two seasons shooting on quail here, nice 
retrievers, $100 each. Three broken, brood and shooting 
bitches, $80 each, and others cheaper. Every dog has 
papers and is strictly guaranteed. Have room to thor- 
oughly train four dogs on quail, $15.00 per month. 


Brooklyn Kennels, Brooklyn, Miss. 





sidewise. I was a good eighth of a mile 
behind her. She was in a bare pasture | 
looked at my watch and it was two min. 
utes of five. I walked up and kicked oy 
from in front of her nose a cock pheasant 
that had thought he’d gone to bed for the 
night. I folded him up to make the limit 
of two each for the three of us. The point 
I’m making is that if a slow, cautious dog 
had approached that pheasant, he'd haye 
started running before the dog got near 
enough to point. And if a dog had made 
the point and then even “batted an eye” 
so to speak, the bird would have flushed 
from that bare cover. But it was the bold, 
decisive approach—the sureness of nose— 
backed by the stone-like stanchness when 
she stopped, which enabled this bitch to 
hold her bird until I could get there. 
And that’s pheasant shooting, my 
friends, over what I conceive to be pheas- 
ant dogs. But you pick your own type 
for your own hunts. Don’t let me spoil 
your fun. I have just wanted to give you 
some of my angles on pheasant hunting 
as I’ve gathered it from quite an extended 
experience with these alien birds, over 
quite a number of years, and over many 
dogs—and of all the various types. Now 
finally for a secret. I used to think it took 
slow, cautious dogs to do business with 
pheasants. But experience has changed my 
mind. Horace Lytie 


READ THE SIGNS 


N training or working with any dog, it 

is impossible to over-emphasize the im- 
portance of intimately knowing your dog 
and being able to “read the signs” on situ- 
ations that take place. Without such 
knowledge one is often likely to blame the 
dog when he doesn’t deserve it or fail to 
punish him when he does. 

For instance, game is flushed off in the 
distance. Did they flush wild, or was the 
dog responsible? If you are not sure, al- 
ways give the dog the benefit of the doubt. 
Fellows with experience get so they can 
read the signs as the Indians of old used 
to read the hidden messages of the woods. 
A case in point might prove interesting 
and helpful. 

Last fall I accompanied two fellows 
hunting over a brace of setters. On one 
occasion both dogs were found pointing, 
not exactly side by side and yet both dogs 
were on point. In other words, neither was 
backing the other. Quite a discussion arose 
as to whose find it was. We had not seen 
either dog go to the game. I thought I 
knew which dog got there first, but it 
would have had to be proved by circunr 
stantial evidence. 


| ovhgeg I was telling about the incident 
to a man who also knew one of the 
dogs very well. When I described it he 
immediately smiled and said: “Don't you 
know whose find it was?” I admitted that 
I thought I did, but I wanted to draw him 
out, and said: “But you weren't within 
five hundred miles of the place, How cat 
you be so sure?” : 

“Why, that’s dead certain,” was his at- 
swer. “If both dogs were together on the 
game, Jim got there first. He’s the quick- 
est and most honest to back of any dog. 
ever saw. If it hadn’t been his find, hed 
have been backing. He’d never in the 
world have been up there even. What hap- 
pened was, he found the birds and 
other dog came along and, instead 0 
backing, just crept up as close as he cow 
to the pointing dog.” 

And that’s exactly the way I had read 
it, too. A man who knew one of the dogs 
as well as I, read it the same way, 4 
was three states distant at the time. 
finer points of dog training involve a cof 
rect reading of the signs. H.L. 
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ANoTHER TRADITION 
IS BORN ’ ’ 


The success of last year’s running of The Bath 
County Field Trials has made of it an annual 
fanction and future years will add it to the long 
list of traditions which form so large a part of 
the atmosphere of The Virginia Hot Springs. 


This year’s running bids fair to be the outstand- 
ing sports event of the fall season at this famous 
Spa where Virginia’s mountains form a back- 


At last year’s Trials—See Freeman Lloyd’s account 


ground of natural beauty for the enjoyment of in Field and Stream, December, 1935 


fellowship with the finest of sportsmen and Second Annual 


Bath County Field Trials 
Hot Springs, Virginia, October 3 and 4, 1936 
Non-Winner and Open all-age stakes 
For Springer and Cocker Spaniels 
Under the Management of the Foley Dog Show Organization 
Entries close September 14th 


sportswomen. 

. a . 
October is a brilliant month at The Homestead, at 
Hot Springs. Those who plan to attend these Trials 
should arrange accommodations well in advance. An 
inquiry addressed to the Management will bring you a 


picture-book and complete rate information. 


For catalog and entry blank address 


THE BATH COUNTY FIELD TRIAL ASSOCIATION 
Hot Springs, Virginia 











MAINTAINING THE FAMILY LIKENESS 
c IN SPORTING DOGS 


oubt. 


wed UILD UP HIS 

OOds. 

sting S a family, no dogs are more alike in Notwithstanding the upkeep of pure- 5 TAY! NG POW:E- 
size, colors, markings and tickings and fashionably-bred English setters in 

lows than the English setters—those of the fav- America, the fact remains that for several | 

| one ored and particularly handsome types ad- years at field trials the setters have had WITH HUNT CLUB 

iting, mired by sportsmen in most parts of the to give way to the pointers. Whilst, at one 

dogs world. In very few cases have other varie- time, the setters ruled the roost in the O make sure your N eee 

was ties of setters been crossed on to the Eng- field, the pointers for some years have | dog will be in the ty Ss 

arose lish setter; and, save in the instance of attained the tops of the trees. Why is this? pink of condition, eag- 

seen the late Mr. Llewellin’s experiments, Perhaps it is because the pace of the | . . 

s : : . “ _ », | er to keep going right 

“ht I wherefrom came a more agile setter than pointers has been improved. But, as it | 


ut it 
cunr 


those bred and owned by his friend, Ed- 
ward Laverack, the English setter of today 
is Just as he has been for many years. 

The English setters as seen at the great 


would seem, there is no proof that the 


nose of the pointer is better than that of | 


the setter. Each breed has its partisans 
when shooting dogs are discussed. No one 


thru a hard day of 
hunting, feed him on 
Hunt Club. This healthful, nourishing and 
appetizing food has the proteins, vitamins, 


ident American and Canadian bench shows of has ever claimed that pointers possess bet- | enzymes and other vigor-building nutrients 
¢ the today are not only very beautiful but as ter brains than setters. | to keep your dog in top condition, finest 
it he sound as any other of the setters and the 


. you 

that 
him 
‘ithin 
caf 


§ ali 


pomters used for field trial or shooting 
purposes. So excellent has been the con- 
tinued supply of first-class home-bred as 
well as imported stock, that the English 
and Irish setters at the present moment in 
the United States are not only more nu- 
merous but better in appearance than I 
have ever seen them here. 
he reader must remember that the 
structural and what might be styled the 
bench-show form of the make and shape of 
the English setter is discussed. Dogs, like 
orses, run in all shapes; but in the selec- 
tion of his domestic animals, the breeder 
- to depend on tradition as well as on 
later and modern practices. In other words, 
it be wise to forsake the old and 
' tried breeds by producing mongrels 
om pure-bred stock. If mongrels were 
pr or than pure-bred dogs, why, it may be 
while are srose-breds of no intrinsic value, 
a Ak e other hand, the pure-bred dog 
any kind is a saleable commodity ? 


BELIEVE that never has 


period. And, let it be added, a great num- 
ber of the better and best looking of these 
setter dogs and bitches are employed for 
hunting or more properly speaking— 
shooting purposes. | 

The preservation of type—as it has been | 
known and respected for generations of 
men—has become a custom throughout the | 
country. The indifferent shoulders owned 
by several of the imported dogs of three 
and more decades ago have disappeared; | 
demonstrating that even the bluest of blue 
blood puppies cannot develop soundness, | 
unless properly fed and given the limit in 
the full way of liberty or exercise. 

And when you find yourself with a few | 
good bitches please be careful that you 
breed them to a good dog or dogs. If you | 
know of a thoroughly typical, handsome, | 
well-made, sound and prize stud dog, which | 


. | coat and maximum health, It’s economical, 
America | 

possessed a grander looking lot of En- | 
glish setters than she owns at the present | 


too, for you can feed Hunt Club for from 
2 cents to 5 cents a day. Ask for Hunt Club 
at your feed or grocery store, write us for 


| sample, or send $1.00 for a 10-Ib. bag, 


shipped prepaid east of Mississippi River. 


MARITIME 
MILLING CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


HUNT CILIUIB 


DOG FOOD 





PLAY SAFE 


Use the dog food leading 
veterinarians recommend 


The common troubles caused by hit- 
or-miss feeding are unknown in PARD- 
fed kennels. Pard is canine tested. 
Every ingredient clean, wholesome, 
nutritious. Your dogs deserve Pard! 


A Product of SWIFT & COMPANY 





ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 
COCKER SPANIELS 
from the most distinguished blood-lines 
The Sayeand Sele Kennels 


Old Lyme, Connecticut 
announce a litter of Springer puppies by CH. BOZO'S 
BAR MATE out of a daughter of CH. MAN O° WAR 
OF AVANDALE. 
Mr. and Mrs. Guy Pearce Jones, owners 











Springer and Cocker Spaniels 


High class. Field or Show. Strong, 
healthy, farm raised. Two to twelve 
months. Carrying the best of blood 
lines. A.K.C. eligible males $25.00 up, 
females $20.00 up 


ERNEST B. STANLEY, N. Bennington, Vt. 











COCKER 


SPANIELS 


little 
a man’s 


The merry. 
Cocker is not only 
dog, but readily adapts him 
self to the entire family. For sales list and full infor- 
mation write: Mr. & Mrs. W. W. Weiman. 


sporty 
i 


Great Oak Kennels, P. O. Box 644, Wilmington, Delaware 





English Springer Spaniels 


sired by Ch. Bozo’s Bar Mate 
Black and white, liver and white 
4 months old 


GAYWORTHY KENNELS 
1131 Margaret St. West Englewood, N. J. 











PRE-SEASON SALE 
Buy The Best For Half 


f training 
guaranteed. Hundreds of satis- 
fied purchasers. 


Boghurst Kennels, Reg. 
1105 East Valley _ 


Boghurst Rover, The Triple 
Rosemead, Calif. 


Champion Springer of The World 











WHITE COLLIE 


PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
offer. 
loyal compan- 
intelligent. 
Send stamp for 


the Dog 
Home guards, 
fons; useful and 
Low prices. 
catalog. 


World can 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 


Box A, Galion, Ohio 





The English setter, Ch. Jiggs Mallwyd D and four of his get, owned by Clinton Schneck 


you are aware is a good setter in the field, 
be sure and breed from him. Don't be- 
grudge a generous stud fee. As in every- 
thing else, it is better to place confidence 
in the rogue you know than in the rogue 
you don’t know. With your own eyes you 
may observe the good or bad appearance 
of the dog you would like to mate with 
your bitch or bitches, and it will be for 
the owner of the dog to prove to you the 
dog’s worth in the field. If you have more 
than one, two or three bitches, it would 
be better to turn the lot to the one good 
dog than take chances and breed the other 
two, three or more bitches, of the same 
blood, to as many different sires of second- 
or third-rate appearances, pedigrees and 
unknown “characters” as shooting dogs. 

It were best to be possessed of one type 
—the right type—if you can manage it. 
The same procedure is advised regarding 
the breeding of hounds where an evenness 
in height, and consequent pace in a pack, 
is so desirous. The attainment of uniform- 
ity in size, color and type characteristics 
should be the ambition of all dog-breeders. 
Once a type has been established in a ken- 
nel, the family likeness should remain. To 
preserve that type practically everything 
depends on the sagacity and foresight of 
the owner of the kennel. It is unlikely his 
mind will be an open book for those who 
wish to pry within its clasped covers. But, 
between you and me, our mutual and suc- 
cessful dog-breeding friend probably fell 


| back on the advice given by the old breeder 


of prize cattle: 

“Two matings in the family and then 
one out-mating. That’s the way to preserve 
beauty and usefulness in humans as well 
as in cattle. Family likenesses have their 
foundations in a common blood.” 

FREEMAN LLoyp 


WHAT WEIGHT CAN A 
DOG CARRY? 


T all depends on the dog’s size, the 

height he stands off the ground, the 
length and strength of his jaws and the 
general power of his neck; also the mo- 
bility and soundness of his shoulders, body 
and hind-quarters. A  short-legged dog 
finds himself unable to lift off the ground 
feathered game of the size of a full-grown 
cock pheasant; or if he is able to lift it, 
he finds difficulty in keeping it from being 
dragged along. When this happens, the 
dog’s teeth become more firmly embedded 
in the tender flesh of the shot bird; and, as 
a consequence, the game becomes less 
valuable in the open market or in one’s 
own larder. A hard mouth is an abomina- 
tion in any dog, especially if he happens to 


be one of the straight retriever or the re- 
trieving breeds. Moral: breed your cocker 
spaniels with fairly long legs; that is if 
they are required for pheasant shooting 
and retrieving. 

Additional length and strength of the 
mouth or jaws of the sporting cocker kinds 
may be bred into the variety, if the field 
requirements of these good little dogs are 
to be considered. When a 25-pound cocker 
can come back on the run to the gun, 
carrying a cock pheasant free and clear 
from the ground, he will be bearing a 
burden of two and a half to three pounds, 
and deserves to be praised. 


HERE used to be an old saying that 

if your retriever dog of either the 
curly-coated or flat-coated variety could 
negotiate a five-barred gate, while carrying 
a hare in his mouth, that performance 
meant you had in your ownership not only 
a very representative dog, but one you 
should keep. A retriever that could clamber 
over a high obstacle and hold on to his bur- 
den, would be placed in the same category 
as the man able to carry on his back a five 
bushel bag of wheat. The hare carried in 
the dog’s mouth would scale not less than 


A springer can easily handle a hare ® 
large as this 


seven pounds ; while the back of the strom 
man would bear a burden of 3 at 
For sporting purposes the stren $ 
retriever’s jaws is important. I 

and stronger jaws can be added 
present formation of a retriever’s 
without taking away from the br 4 
and strength of the skull, it might ss 
hetter for the retrieving powers ® 
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KILL HIS | 


dog. But do not lengthen the jaws, if the 
skull shows signs of being diminished in 
length, width and general brain-capacity. 

The 45-pound springer spaniel, if of 


| medium length of leg, should be able to 


carry and smartly retrieve to hand any 


| ordinary game shot during the day. A cock 
| pheasant is as nothing to such a dog; and 
| he will quickly handle and carry a hare 
| or jack rabbit of considerably more than 


| lack of 


@ Either Sergeant's ata Soap” or 
“Skip -Flea Powder” will kill every flea on 
your dog. Satisfaction or money-back 
guarantee. Sold by druggists and pet shops 
everywhere. Ask our veterinarian for FREE 
ADVICE. Write fully. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 

2150 W. Broad Street Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 
SKIP-FLEA SOAP™ AND POWDER 





Beautiful Liver and White 
SPRINGER PUPPIES 


4 months old, country raised from regis- 
tered working and show stock for which 
Kenridge is famous. In perfect health and 
condition, reasonably priced at $50. and 


$3. KENRIDGE KENNELS 
Tel. 67-W Box 5 Cornwall, N. Y. 








Pedigreed Springer Spaniels 
ABOUT HALF PRICE 


Ch. Springbok of Ware and Dual Ch. Flint of Aven- 
dale bloodlines. My breeding stock is raised in a big 
area where they run and play, thereby building muscle 
and heart, and consequently produce rugged, beautiful 
puppies. Springers are best all-purpose dog—fine re- 
trievers on land or water. Wonderful watch dogs for the 
home, as they have a nose almost equal to a bloodhound. 
Shipped on approval 


FRANK J. COX, 207 West Spruce, Dodge City, Kans. 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 
For Sale 


Bitch, 2 years, thoroughly trained, faces the 
thickest of cover, stylish worker, beautiful re- 
triever, perfectly steady and obedient. Most 
suitable for coming Field Trials. 
Male, 7 months, excellent show prospect. 
TRENT VALLEY KENNELS 
HERBERT 8S. ROUTLEY 
Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 








CHAMPION 
English Springer Spaniels 


Field & Bench Winners 
Trained dogs, brood matrons and puppies. 
Distemper immuned. Noted dogs at stud. 


CARROLL HOCKERSMITH 
SHIPPENSBURG, PA. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Young stock from parents of proven field abil- 
ity who are winning championship points on 
the bench at all Eastern shows. which conclu- 
sively proves that they are of correct type. 
State complete requirements in first letter. 
GREEN VALLEY FARM 


Pennsylvania 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


OF QUALITY 
Raised in the heart of Maine. Puppies— 
year old and started by champs. Brood 
bitehes and studs. Fully describe what 
you want. We have it. 


BOW RI 
boven Foxe Ne KENNELS ae 


BOX 152 








Devon 

















40 ~ SPRINGER SPANIEL 


bupples, ready for shipment, sired by my great 
Champions, carrying the 1 — 
World's best breeding. 
Beautiful individuals, great 
ree and companions. 
eed to sell. Shipped on 
approval. 


McDANNELL $8" KENNELS 


é Ch, MASTERPIEC 
09-Sth Ave, Motine, in, SPaVANDate 


OF AVANDALE 


seven pounds in weight. Because of his 
size—as compared with the 
straight-bred retriever—there wiil be 
none of the show-off business but the 
springer will retrieve at a pace that is 
ofttimes faster than a trot. . 

“He’s strong enough to retrieve a swan” 
is not an unusual eulogy that the retriever 
dog enthusiast employs to describe the 
capabilities of a dog. But a dog, when 
he attempted to retrieve a dead swan, 


| would grab the bird at the tip of a wing, 
| or even a leg. Again it takes a thorough- 
going and full-sized retriever to carry a 

wild goose. It more than often proves too | 


much of a mouthful for dogs smaller than 


| Chesapeakes, Labradors or others of the 


true retriever breeds. 

Do not call upon your small 25-pound 
cocker to accomplish the same work as 
your 45-50 springer spaniel. 

Pr. L. 


THE CHECK CORD 


HE check cord or line is intended to 

be applied to those dogs which range 
too wide, or refuse to back or to point 
even when very troublesome to break. It is 
merely a cord of the clothes-line or woven 
description, of various degrees of size and 
length, according to the strength or cour- 
age of the dog. It may be generally of a 
length of twenty yards, and of good stout 
cord, well twisted and not too heavy. After 
the line has been well soaked in a bucket 
of cold water, it will lie flat on the ground; 
and when being pulled along the ground it 
will not be so liable to become entangled 
with weeds or other obstacles. 

The object is not always to tire the dog, 
but to gain absolute command over his 
motions, in bringing him back to you or 
in stopping him from chasing. Of course, 
the longer and heavier the cord, the more 


| it tires the dog; but some animals are so 
| delicate that they refuse to range with it 
| and yet are difficult to stop otherwise. 


Altogether, however, it is an exceedingly 


| useful mode of bringing dogs under com- 
| mand. But the check line is not so neces- 
| sary for the pointer as for the,spaniel, or 


even the setter, which is a bolder, hardier 


| and more headstrong dog than the pointer. 


A check collar makes the cord a great a 


more effective. F. 


DURATION OF THE 
PERIOD OF HEAT 
HE bitch is fully three weeks in “sea- 


son” altogether, and is generally said 
to be nine days coming on, nine days fully 


| on, and nine days going off. Sometimes 


either seven or eight days is the full term 
of each division. The best time for the 


| admission of the dog is toward the end 
| of the middle period, when the bleeding, 
| which usually appears in the vulva of the 
| female, is beginning to subside. Occasional- 
| ly this period is a very short one, and by 


waiting too long, the bitch refuses alto- 
gether to submit, and is rendered useless 
for that season. 

It is better, therefore, to put her to the 
dog as soon as she will take him, in order 
to avoid this unfortunate result. Many 


| breeders believe that it is of very little 


consequence when the act takes place, so 


| long as the bitch is fully consenting sag 


to and no force is applied. 


FEED YOUR DOG 
this EASY WAY 


ON YOUR NEXT HUNTING TRIP 


TI-O-GA Dog Food Pellets are easy 
to carry, simple to feed. No feeding 
pan, no fuss, no bother. If you wish, 
carry them loose in your pocket. 
Biologically proved complete food. 
Wholesome nutrients —correct am- 
ino acids—digestive enzymes—vita- 
mins— minerals. 

Special corrugated ‘‘Positive Bite” shape 
(pat. applied for.) The — can grip these 
tasty nuggets with his teeth, thus insuring 
mastication. Economical, too. Try some 
on your next hunting ae. Feed TI-O-GA 
regularly and see the difference in your 
dog’s pep and stamina throughout the day. 
Send coupon below. 








DOG and PUPPY FOODS 


formerly BALORATION 


BALORATIONS, INC., Division of Tioga Mills, Ine. 

Dept.H-51, Waverly, N. Y. 

{ T Wacteane is $1.10 Fie west ¥ Diteslesiop!.) 
Send 10\ib. bag of TI-O-GA Food Pellets. 
(ie offer good in U.S. only. 

nd free copy of ‘‘Tests & Testimonials.” 





FOR SALE= 








SPRINGER SPANIEL GUN DOGS 
TEDWYNS SPOT—Sire—F.T.Ch.Tedwyns Trex, Dam, 
Imp. Jean of Blair, age 16 mos., has had 3 mos. 
training this year with a professional trainer. 
IMP. JEAN OF BLAIR—Sire—St. Marys Spot, Dam, 
June of Dalquharain, trained in Scotland, a great 
worker and retriever. 
There is no better springer blood in America and 
priced below their value for quick sale. 

Dr. E. J. BLUMENSHINE 
Cor. Union and Saginaw Sts., Flint, Michigan 








Springer Spaniels 
Hunters, Retrievers and Show prospects. 
Best blood lines in U, 8. 


Pointers 


Seaview Rex - Muscle Shoals Jake 
Boarding and Training 
Special Attention given Field Trial and 
Shooting Dogs. Young stock for sale. 
Box 67 W.C. Grimes Thomasville, N. C. 


blood. 








FINE SPRINGERS FOR SALE 


Kesterson’s Kennels are the largest breeders of qual- 
ity Springer spaniels in the Northwest. Our dogs make 
wonderful hunters, retrievers and show dogs. Have 
won at least eleven shows. All farm raised, strong and 
healthy. All ages and colors. Some trained and in 
training. A few choice bitches in whelp to our winning 
sires. Three outstanding litters to breeders. Please 
state requirements fully in first letter. Pictures 
furnished. 


KESTERSON’S KENNELS, SKAMOKAWA, WASH. 








Distemper 


is the scourge that wiped out entire kennels. 
Thanks to the English investigators, Laidlaw 
and Dunkin, it can now be prevented with 
Canine Distemper Vaccine & Virus 
Lederle 
Consult your Veterinarian or write us for information 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, rnc. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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—And HOW DOGS LOVE IT! Each 


crisp delicious pound contains nearly '/2 


Ib. of fresh, rich, lean beef, with moisture removed, 
and everything else they need including cod liver 


oil and Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast. 


@ FREE DOG BOOK-"Modern Dog Feed- 
ing”—tells how to save half on dog food costs with 
Sent with Free Samples 
for 8 Ibs. Kibbles post- 


the new Miller’s Kibbles. 
on request. Enclose $1. 
paid east of Rockies. Write to- 
day. There's a happy discovery 
in store for you and your dog. 
B. C. Dog Food Co., 934 State 
St., Battle Creek, Mich. 





| "BATTLE CREEK HEALTH FOODS FOR DOGS” 








Coonhounds for Wild Coons 


Combination hunters for other game 
that trees. Express prepaid 15 days’ 
trial. Write 
SOUTHERN FARM COONHOUND KENNELS 
Maness Williams, Mor. Selmer, Tenn. 








LOOK, COON HUNTERS 


FOR SALE: One of Kentucky’s best thoroughly 
trained four-year-old male coon and opossum 
hounds. Redbone, bluetick breed. Fast and wide 
hunter, true and solid tree barker. Will hunt 
anywhere, either hills or bottoms. Rabbit and 
fox broken. Sell cheap on trial; money-back 
guarantee. Picture showing breeding. 


C. Lewis Hazel, Kentucky 








ARKANSAS COON HOUNDS 


Hunted & Trained in the Ozark Mountains of Arkan- 
sas. Extra high-class Coon Hounds $75.00; No. 1 
Coon Hounds $50.00; Extra high-class combination tree 
hounds $40.00; Average combination tree hounds 
$30.00; Old Coon Hounds $20.00. Mixed breed tree 
hounds $30.00; Deer hounds $35.00; Fox hounds 
$35.00; Champion Rabbit hounds, real routers, $15.00 
each, $25.00 per pair. Catalogue 10c. 


T. J. BRADLEY, Alma, Arkansas 








‘ATTENTION, HUNTERS! 


Coon, opossum, mink, skunk, fox, rabbit and 
combination hunting hounds, also bird dogs, 
thoroughly trained, shipped for free trial; also 
young started hounds and pups. Write for full 
description and free literature showing pictures 
and breeding. State dog in which most inter- 
ested. 


KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL 
Box 654 Paducah, Kentucky 








Coon Hounds and Bird Dogs 


No. 1 High elass Coon hounds $75. No. 1 Combination 
Coon, Skunk, Opossum, Mink hounds $50. Good average 
Combination tree hounds $30. Old Coon hounds eight 
and nine years of age, good for a season or two $20 
Young, well started, long-eared Coon hounds, one and 
two years $15. Best of Rabbit hounds $12.50. Coon 
hound pups $5. High class Fox, Cat and Deer hounds 
$35. Bird dogs thoroughly trained on Quail $50. Triai 
allowed—References in your state. 








Henry Fort Fort Smith, Arkansas 





AIR RABBIT HOUNDS 


Male and Female, 2% years old, Kentucky- 
English, Bluetick breeding. Medium size, 
good voices, long ears. Will hunt the briars, 
swamps to start rabbit, 
true, trailers, hard steady drivers. All day 
Can stand the cold weather. Trail — 7 on snow 
rabbit in shooting distance. Never man or gun shy. 
Male $12.50, Female $10.00, Pair $20.00—10 days’ 
trial. Money-back guarantee to please you. 
Paul Jackson. Murray. Ky. 


/ \ 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
DOG FLUSHES BIRDS 


-T am the owner of a 14-months-old male 
On a recent return from a hunting trip 
with my dog I accidentally flushed a covey of 
quail; they flew a short distance and lit again. 
After watching where they lit I took the dog 
immediately to the spot and he accidentally ran 
through the whole covey flushing every bird, 
What would you state the cause of him doing so? 


M,. Farre.t. 


QuEs.- 
pointer. 


Ans.—You flushed a covey of quail and saw 
where they dropped. Then when you took your 
dog over there, he failed to wind them. Simply 
a case that when the birds dropped after flush- 
ing, they*“‘stuck tight” and didn’t give off much 
scent. The time when a dog successfully handles 
birds is when they’ve ) Se out in a field roam- 
ing around, feeding, dusting themselves, spread- 
ing their wings and acting as they normally do 
when not suspicious of danger. A bird dog comes 
across where they are in such circumstances and 
he scents them readily. 

On the other hand, as in your case, the birds 
sit tight and actually withhold their scent to a 
certain extent. Their feathers are pressed tight 
together. They have not moved about. No scent 
from them has gotten “into the air” or on vegeta- 
The dog misses them. I’ve seen it happen 
I have seen my own dogs wind 

yards—and miss them from 


time after time. 

birds from fifty 

twenty feet. 
Take an 


illustration. You are driving along 


| and you see a covey of birds cross the road ahead. 


You stop the car, get out and get up there. I 
ask you how many times you’ve found the dogs 
doing satisfactory work under such conditions! 
I’ve almost never seen what would be called per- 
fect work in such circumstances. It may be one 
thing or it may be another. Particularly I believe 
it to be as a result of an unnatural condition. 
You are trying to direct the dog to birds. lf he 
has also seen them from the car, he may be suc- 
cessful. If he hasn’t, you'll probably be dis- 
appointed. 

Never expect of any dog perfection, regardless 
Circumstances always alter 
cases. Always take that into account when work- 
ing with a dog. H. L. 


PUPPY DIET 


Quves.—I have a_springer-spaniel 
months of age. Is the following diet satisfactory? 
Morning: milk, cereal, cod-liver oil 
Noon: milk, bread, vegetables 
Evening: milk, bread, raw meat or cooked meat, 
finely chopped 

allow my pup to leave the pen two or three 
times a day for periods averaging a half hour. 
During these times he is closely watched, due to 
the danger from_automobiles. Does this allow for 
enough exercise? 

How long should I continue to feed him three 


times daily? 
V. E. Qvanstrom, M. D. 


i two 
pup 4 


Ans.—The diet you mention for your springer 
pup at two months of age should be just about 
right—but don’t give him too much at a time. 
At his present age, I would think that the periods 
of exercise as mentioned two or three times a 
day would be entirely adequate. 

t think you might feed him three times daily— 
but not too much at a time—until he is about 
six months old. Then you might cut him to two 
meals a day; and when he passes a year of age, 
you could get him down to one good meal a day, 
if you prefer. One meal should preferably be fed 
at night—and then all he will eat, licking the 
platter clean. Of course, dog appetites differ, 
just as the appetites of humans do. Some are 
always good feeders—others not. H. L. 


CURE FOR CHASING RABBITS 


Qves.—Please inform me how I can punish 
my bird dog when she works on\rabbits. 
JoserH MAascHEK. 


Ans.—If your bird dog chases rabbits, watch 
for an opportunity to kill one in front of her 
some day when she is chasing it. Then take 
a good grip on the dead rabbit by the four legs 
and use the dead rabbit as a whip to punish 
her. That is about as good a way as any to give 
her the idea that paying attention to rabbits 
is contrary to your desires. ‘ 





A Service to Our Readers 


IELD & STREAM readers are made up 

of real sportsmen, most of whom must 
necessarily possess good shooting dogs and 
hounds. This department is conducted for 
the purpose of exchanging information on 
dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice 
or information will be answered when 
stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 











(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 





BEAGLING ~ 


is sport, takes you 
got like this—but 


HOUNDS & 

tells you how to train,show, " 

beagles. The shows and field tak, 
Copy. 20c; Yearly, $1.59 





HOUNDS & HUNTING, 41 S$ Park & 


Beagle Hounds 


“Greatest little sporting deg is 
existence” 


Finest Perfected Strain in 
re dune whelped 
a» . 4 puppies, only 
a, ee et ihe youngsters, by 
“ral Rorn B® Dime brings iceman 
MASTERLY BEAGLES REG. 
E. A. Kopp, Owner 








hbor 
will find the Good Ones cm 


rom 


alenry D. D. Well 


Oak GROVE Sasa, Ina, Ill, 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained 

and setters. Young dogs and puppies mae 
class coon, skunk, and opossum h 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaran 

Catalogue, Ten cents. 














AMERICAN BROWN 
WATER SPANIELS 


50 beautiful pups. Remember 
the old time Spaniel, favorite 
in the 90’s? Sturdy, affec- 
tionate. Real hunters and 
retrievers of grouse, pheas- 
ant or duck. Catalog 10c. 

DRISCOLL O. SCANLAN 
Nashville Illinois 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, 

Setters, Straight Cooners, Com- 
bination Hunters, Rabbit and For 
Hounds. Cheap. List Free. Ramsey¥ 
CrEEK KENNELS, Ramsey, IIl. 








EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS THis 


“Stripslik” 


Does not cut the dead hair, leaving a stubble coat but removes it eater 
t and lustrous. Made steel; strong; rigid; 
» le coarse for stripping; the soaker fine for vena 
q yey for thick or thin coats, and cats; nos 
razor-edge trimming biavie, with 
($1 vallee) : 
wanton 


Bark Bridie » bark 
WARNER'S 00G SUPPLIES, “Dept. F, Norwich, 


OORANG AIREDALES 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are excellent 1 
trievers on upland game and waterfowl; natural phe 
ant and grouse hunters; swift, silent- -trailing 

ers on squirrel, raccoon and big game. At home the 
are perfect guards and companions for adults and 
children. Registered trained dogs and choice 

puppies shipped on trial. Also Cocker Spaniels, Sprit: 
er Spaniels, Irish Setters, English Setters, Pointer. 
Coonhounds and Beagles Send dime for lists 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LA RUE, Oni0 


How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 
of ey ay = Cr 
. Bound in cloth. Pitot oct 
printed from The Saturday b.. J epost by special 
mission); important new and — 4 Foreword; af . 
new chapter—valuable as information and as faseinatin 
story of actual training as you've ever 
The author is well known as Gun Dog _ Beiter of ee 
& STREAM. His other book on training, aot me 
Dog.”’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. 
hook is better still—and this second edition is 
yon phon the first. 7 
subscription for Field & Stream and & be: 
this book “(wales $3.50), for only $2.75. 
2 year subscription and a copy of book wing 


for only $3.25. 
= Book alone: $2.00. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. 
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+4 . J. BURGHARD HARRY PRY 
Pleasant View Pheasant Farm = paren Bhs 
Chinese-Mongolian Cross, raised under severe | | 
Northern Wisconsin conditions. Also Wild 


Mallards. | 
Save time and money. Send your bid for num- PHEASANTS 


os of birds wanted. I reserve right to reject 
ds. . e 

e. u. eaTuan Mongolian e¢ Ringneck 
Pleasant View Pheasant Farm Durand, Wis. 


For Stocking or Breeding 
° e All our birds field-reared on our 

= R NG E EA TS wn reserve. ave never en 

aad Rice 4000 RING NECK PHEASAN own preserve. H be 


@ Full feathered—Free Flyers tied or brailed. Live, healthy ar- 


en a ry a oaks @ Absolute Satisfaction Guaranteed rival guicentend, 
t and other s % x 
fish love ready for fall planting. © Renee Sree BIG BROOK PHEASANT FARM 


Discount early orders. tribe | Write or Wire R. F. D. #1, Freehold, N. J. 


lace. | Planting suggestions, | 1 4 4C ARTHUR PHEASANT FARMS 
older FREE. JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


TERRELL’S ésukosn: wis. 
Attention Sportsmen and Purchasing 


° ° | | Agents of State Game Commissions: 
cks and Fish | _ BOB-WHITE QUAIL | | 4¢ 3 
Attract Wild Du Pure Wild Turkey Pheasants Sent pon tet Uk teal ee 


Natural u food plant il 
PLANT bring thousands of Wild Ducks to Mature and You Bird 1935-hatched cocks. 
your favorite waters, Plant WILD e€ oung Dirds. Also 200 young Wild Turkey Toms, hatched from 
tock. 


























RICE, WILD CELERY, POND- : . , 
7 se winning 5 
Web SEEDS ond, others guar. For immediate and future delivery. All birds field. reared. Live delivery and satisfaction 
’ d Place orders early to avoid disappointment guaranteed. Order early to avoid disappointment. Wire, 
; telephone or write. 
, bc casa tong Pian iy meme ll OKLAWAHA GAME FARM DURAND GAME FARM DURAND, Wis. 
NOW Pesre's fats Saroctes P. H. Cash Crescent City, Fla. 


























- - PHEASANTS 
GAMEKEEPER Are WV ou Tired? Hardy northern pheasants, all range reared, 
of tramping all day without a shot? large fields, natural method. Year old breed- 


| Insur. ur sport and game bag with Newengame. } ers, also large number 1936 hatch. Excellent 
Seeks Position | gene! 9 | stock. On large orders can make prompt 


on Gentleman’s estate or private shoot. Thor- Eight weeks old Ringnecks iff truck deliveries. Write or wire for attrac- 
oughly experienced in the handling and rear- $125.99 per bundood : pisee.ce per homand | tive prices. Complete satisfaction. 

ing of pheasants and other wild game. Fully | uality y~ Pheasants by the crate or carloa j LAN 

capable in performing all duties. Best of Send for your copy of Bulletin F-3 wae E PHEASANT es 
references. Address (1, “% Field & Stream, NEW ENGLAND GAME ASSOCIATES 

578 Madison Ave., New York City. > Attleboro |, Mass. 





























Pure Bred Alaskan Mink M ee ae 
< -Mouth Ba | LA CK 
$35 per trio Large — Bass BLACK DUCKS 
ABC or MinK FarMinc, One Dollar : 
Postpaid—Tells Sverythine You Need Pegg cen os to secure favorable prices. 
ie Lake Fur & ANIMAL Farm 1532 K ae nee i poe ain pater oe 
Ten South LaSalle, Chicago, Til. — : 


Young and mature birds. Order now 

















Tarnedge Foxes |NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Colles NEW! 
Oldett ranch in U. &. “TRAINO” A Word to the Wise | 10,000 Pheasants 


Estantisnep 1910 y oad w. Ke Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting Connecticut Game Breeders offer. open-range 
expert, writes: 
ehon'c td al | gPargan these collars last season I would not be without them for Ringnecks and Mutants reared according to 


(Best Fox in | omy neneaas So F caceien Ooo Os ee Sees a ae collar pos- Connecticut State Regulations. Also Wisconsin 
Sata cays poh Kony AE Se ee ee ae oor Bob-white Quail and Ornamental Pheasants. 
‘rin hed of al Fe 5 ent The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known, | Write for attractive prices. 





it Prizes. 
| Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A es 
Pras Wane ari ck, te entirely from National Show | jeader and check collar in one. BY MAIL Postraip, $2.00. || Connecticut Game Breeders Association 
i aa woe +> will produce consecutive generations of Prise | Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. | R. M. Treat, Sec’y Woodmont, Conn. 
as low or average grade of os initial cost and a a FREEMAN LLOYD 578 Madison Ave., New York City | 
eo 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US [~ trevauen serrers ana sprincers |. 8000 PHEASANTS 


Pay You Up To $5.00 Each. SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 
i Put You in Touch with MARKETS || Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 12 to 16 weeks... $1.50 each 
EVERYWHERE. Large i rx Ruffed Grouse, ete. Dogs combining the best of B. C. Birds are guaranteed strong fliers. 
and catalog, also the | | and Old Country blood-lines. Also Labrador and Spring- 

AMERICAN Riselt CARMEN er spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best | | Live arrival guaranteed 

and kage phy em a breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may | | 


be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. NICKERSON GAME FARM 


of Ameri continuous. bay all 
oTDOOR rabbits offered them. Allfori0cents. S. Merwyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada REDDING, CONN. 
ENTERPRISE CO., 120 Main St., Holmes Park, Mo. | 






































outdoor lore. 


Ques. I have heard it asserted, in the 
East, that red foxes have been known to 
prey upon white-tailed deer and fawns. 
As a red fox will rarely go over ten 
pounds in weight, it seems to me that it 
would be impossible for one to kill a 
mature deer or even a fawn. Kindly make 
some comment on this subject. 


Ans. Your attention is called to an ex- 
con from a report of Forest Ranger 

J. Buck, as relayed to the Game Com- 
jE. of Pennsylvania by Game Pro- 
tector Wm. J. Delansky on July 8, 1927: 
“So again I visited her den (that of a 
red fox vixen with young), to find that 
she had brought in a young 
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Ans. Research indicates that red bugs 
(chiggers) may be held in check around 
habitations by clearing underbrush, vines, 
etc., keeping grass closely cut, and apply- 
ing flowers of sulphur with a dust-gun to 
vegetation and grounds in the proportion 
of about one pound of such sulphur to a 
thousand square feet. One treatment is 
said to give a high degree of control, but 
a repetition of the application two or three 
times at intervals of one or two weeks is 
probably best; and this is especially true 
if applications are followed by rain. 


Ques. (1) Is it true that there is a gull 
which nests in trees? (2) Please settle this 


¥ 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


you give me some "definite ifon nation: 
with re ro rence to this? 


Ans. There is no bounty on wate 
snakes, though the killing of these snakes 
is recommended by the Commissioner, | 
may be that there is a medal of some 
which is given to boys who kill a certain” 
number of the reptiles. Write to the Com 
missioner of Fisheries, Harrisburg, Pay 
for data on this. 


Ques. Can you give me the name of the 
parrot-like bird, of South America, which 
is used as a symbol of liberty because it 
cannot be kept alive in cap 
tivity? 





fawn deer. The small legs and 
head were still lying upon the 
ground near the den. Being 
surprised at this, I again kept 
watch and the following day 
she brought another fawn. . .” 
Mr. Delansky, on a subsequent 
visit to the red fox den, hooked 
out two large deer heads, one 
of them of a year-old doe and 
the other of a spikebuck with 
3% and 2-inch spikes. He sug- 
gested that the latter: “were 
from animals she had found 
dead and cut off their heads 
and brought same to the den.” 
With reference to weights, you 
must remember that fawns 
weigh only three or four pounds 
at birth. 


Ques. (1) In the Northwest 
there is an animal which is 
called the “Thickwood badger,” 
but to me it resembles the East- 
ern ground-hog in every way. 
Is this animal really the 
-ground-hog? (2) When are 
spring-born ground-hogs full- 
grown? (3) Is it well estab- 
lished that ground-hogs can 





by J. W. Johnson of Laredo, 
snake—this rattler was trained to smoke! 


WiSVelveAeEly 


ae oe oe 


OULD you like a real companion to join you in 

your evening smoke? We are sure that this five- 

foot, Southwest Texas rattlesnake would be glad to ac- 
commodate you—provided you furnished the smokes. 

E. W. Campbell states that after much hard labor 


Texas—not to mention the 


Ans. The Quetzal, a t 
of Central America, is the 
to which you refer. It i is | 
as a portion of the nati 
emblem of Guatemala, as re 


symbol of liberty, for the rea 
son given by you. ; 


Ques. Late last summer 1 
had an opportunity to obse 
woodcocks feeding, and notit 
before they delved in the 
ground that they would 
their heads to one side ( 
robins on a lawn), and shorily 
thereafter they would poke 
their bills down and probe Bt 
a worm? Are these birds lis 
tening for sounds in the ground 
or not, and do earthworms 
make any sounds? 


Ans. The generally accepted 
explanation of why birds cock 
their heads when __ hunting 
worms is that, thereby, they 
see more clearly. This is not te 
say, however, that earthworms 
are silent creatures. Recently 
an American entomologist and 








climb trees? 

Ans. (1) The “Thickwood badger” is 
the Eastern ground-hog, given this name, 
in the Northwest, to differentiate it from 
the Western marmot. (2) By the end of 
August young ground-hogs should be prac- 
tically full-grown. (3) Yes; but they 
aren’t expert climbers. 


Ques. While fishing not long ago four of 
us saw a rabbit deliberately jump into a 
lake and swim across from a narrow point 
opposite us. Hounds had been pursuing 
the rabbit, but at the time it jumped into 
the water it had apparently thrown them 
off the course. We have been taking a lot 
of kidding since then, and we'd like to have 
you settle the question, once for all, be- 
cause we feel sorry for those who claim to 
be hunters and yet don’t know that a rab- 
bit can swim. 


Ans. All of the closely allied species of 
cottontails are excellent swimmers, and 
the swamp and marsh rabbits, especially, 
are entirely at home in the water, resorting 
to that element in escaping from predators. 


Ques. Is there any way of reducing the 
danger of chigger or red hug infestation 
around our camp? 


birds “sea gulls” or 


for us. Are these 
merely “gulls?” 

Ans. (1) Herring gulls have been 
noted nesting in trees. (2) Sea gull is in- 
correct—a gull is a gull. 


Ques. In the June number, one fellow 
states in his question that on the liver of 
the buck he killed: “the gall stuck out 
a spread over a large portion of it (the 

iver).” He then asked if deer liver is 
on n. In your answer you stated that deer 
liver is caten, but you said nothing about 
his statement as to the gall. Further down, 
in another question and answer, a fellow 
asks about the “melt” in a deer, and in 
your answer you say: “because of the 
absence of a gall bladder in deer...” 
am just wondering how you reconcile ‘the 
two statements, 


Ans. The fact that a deer does not have 
a gall bladder has been mentioned in this 
department many times during past years. 
However, there is no doubt but that the 
statement that “the gall stuck out” should 
have been questioned, in order to more 
fully answer the query as to whether deer 
liver is eaten. 


authority, Mr. W. R. Walton, 
said: “This statement (that 
earthworms are capable of producing aa 
audible sound which apparently is volm- 
tary) may be verified by anyone who will 
collect a dozen or more large earthworms 
and confine them in a suitable container 
with sufficient earth to cover them. If, after 
the container with its worms has been 
kept in a dark place for some hours, it be 
quietly approached, the sound referred te 
can be distinctly heard by a person having 
ordinarily good hearing. It can be closely 
imitated by moistening the lips well and 
then opening and closing them without 
moving the jaws. This action results in a 
snapping sound not unlike the ‘dripping 0 
water from a leaking faucet.” 


Ques. How many beavers were trapped 
in Pennsylvania during the open seasm, 
the last two weeks in March? 


Ans. Reports from all but a few District 
Game Protectors in that state show that 
over 2,000 beavers were taken. 


Ques. Do white-tailed deer have incisor 
tecth in the upper jaw? 


Ans. No. Like cattle, deer have n0 In 
cisor teeth in the upper jaw. 





NO EMPTIES TO RETURN ... NO DEPOSITS... NO BREAKAGE 


EER is the zestful, cooling drink 
B that just naturally belongs with 
the summertime. 

And now that the Cap Sealed Can 
that opens like a bottle 1s here, you'll 
enjoy beer more than ever. For one 
thing, a whole case of beer in these new 
cans weighs so little, occupies so much 
less space than usual, that you can 
take it anywhere with the greatest of 
ease. There’s no special opener needed, 
you can drink right from the clean, 
cap-protected top of this can... For 

ull enjoyment, ask for beer in the 


Cap Sealed Can. 


OPENS AND POURS LIKE A BOTTLE . . . TRUE BREWERY FLAVOR 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Easy to open... easy to pour... easy 
to drink right from the can. . . pour and 
drink from clean, cap-protected opening... 
taste guarded by special lining that is to 
metal what beer barrel lining is to wood 
.- » ALSO—no light can get at beer... 
no deposits to pay ...no empties to re- 
turn.. . takes up only half as much space 
. .. cools quicker... sanitary, used once, 
thrown away...no danger of breakage... 
can holds 12 fluid ounces—same as bottle. 
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| NITRO EXPRESS SHELLS ARE PRIMED WITH “KLEANBG 
THE 100% NON-CORROSIVE PRIMING 


“PIIHE best priming mixture for shot shells yet de- bottom of a boat for twenty-six days. 
vised—KLEANBORE!” say gun experts. Kleanbore the shells out of a solid cake of ice, 
is the original non-corrosive type of priming used in them functioned perfectly in a Remingiona 
the United States. It is absolutely non-rusting, non- No matter how you look at it, Nitro 
pitting, and non-fouling. You don’t have to clean your shells for you to shoot this season. Rem 
gun barrel when you use only Remington shells with Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Kleanbore priming. 


Remember, too, every other component of Reming- NITRO EXPRESS shells eo. 
ton shells measures up to the standard of excellence offer five outstanding em {f 






set by Kleanbore priming. The pellets are perfect!y eae 


formed, the wads are right for a perfect seal, and the Proofing. 3. Standard 
corrugated case is double wet-proofed. Two sports- Powder. 4. Balanced Pat- Gi Pi 
men recently wrote us that last season they accidentally tern. 5. Corrugated Case. 

left a box of Nitro Express shells in the water-filled 


ONLY REMINGTON SHELLS HAVE 


KLEANBORE 


PRIMING 
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